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AND | 
EDUCATIONAL A EN | 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hali, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, | 

32 meerhtew Yorn House Building | 





Studio: 


M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Si , Ear-Trai: _M 1 St 
Sie tng BH in Paulie ond Prluw Babes ool 
My Special coaching for church triale, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 








ROSS DAVID, | 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwotd Studio Building, 58 West 57th St 
Phone Circle 2297. | 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technie—I nterpretation—Theory ) 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Garegie Fi Hall, New tec 


234 Mai 
Residence: 


N, 
680 St. filcholen® p Pinel Sew York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 











Phone: 392 Merray Hill. New York 

i 

MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management : 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York | 
Vocal Studio: 

50 W, 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 

MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects | 
tone 
French and I Taalien Lyric Diction. } 
257 Weat 86ta Str ew York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 








MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan 1. House Rellding, 1425 Broad- 


New 
Taylor Building, "44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
¢ of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall, Te}, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 








FLORENCE E. GALE, __,, 
SOLO PIANIST 
gg and roncerte 


Instruction 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


“ 
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Conscientious instructors in all departments, 
Courses Cer the protserensl cad the amateur 


196 East 7 J New York City 


Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, 
and Samuel Roberts, 


| 7 Carnegie Hall, 


25 Claremont Ave., 


| 136 East 78th Street. 


115 East 69th 


| 120 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Address: 


EDMUND J}. 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, 


Carnegie Hall. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach— Repertoire 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured | Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
MRS. BABCOCK | Jordan, Marie Morrisey, ea Neilson, John 
felen Porter Sleeper 


154 W, 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Cirele 1472. 





| The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susaw 8. Botcs, 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


Mas. Henny Smock Borcz, 
5 Central Park West 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 

VOICE 
ee : New York 

Télephone Rhinelander 4468 


MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 


Studio: 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER CONDUCTOR 
Street, New York City 
Telephone Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 

Musical Art. me 


| WILLIAM THORNER 


VOCAL TEACHER AND. COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York .City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle, 
Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full ssion of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists,’ 


rancesco perti. 
 Geabeahe Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB ~| “A Maker of Readers”—No instrument used. 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting Both class and individual instruction, 
Gottlieb Institute of Music Class courses begin Oct, Ist, Private any time. 


Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





treet 
Rhinelander. 4345 
Brooklys, N. ¥., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall Stadion, 835-2 New "York City 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


'tMiss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 


Circle 1350 | 


N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer Schoo! of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


| HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—I 
607 West 137th 
Phone, Audubon 1 


ruction 
Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 

Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


: York 
Telephone Circle 1 350 


New 


REET et ORSON CAIN ASD eR VRC WI AON CnC Te 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 

VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegig Hall Tel. Circle 3467 


y Application by mail 
AMY GRANT 


Opera Recitals oe Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 


Tu in May @t 3: 30 
Amy Grant ni Seale of. the Speak 
hh Stregt, New 

by 


(Tel. 6457 teal 


Voice 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


33 West 67th St., New York. 


Studio: 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 


Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia. 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68tn Srreer New Yor City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist, Teacher of Voice. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL METHOD 
Instruction 


Tuesdays—-851 Carnegie Hall, New York 





FreperRIcK Riessere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
e—Classi 


Schu. 
arrenaed to suit individual requirements. 


ress, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 








JOHN W, 


NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1425 Broadway, Opera Hi N.Y Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 
Residence: 2184 athe Ave Ave., NY. tsi, Summer Courses at Univ, of Vermont 
Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 





CARL FIQUE uso’ 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
DraManic Sdrmaxo 


FIQUE ec ame Ha INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


‘ . New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artiste 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


- + © + New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, 


. New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: 
Signe reopen September 5th. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highees perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizi: in Berlin. Will engagements 
and a number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUAN, 
Singing lessons for mers and advanced 


Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga W: 
370 CenrTraL Pasn West ”, + ew Yorr 
Telephone Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 
- DUBINSKY 
1 CELLIST 
Mall & tittot, 168 Park Aven, M. ¥. 


$47 Wath Bt NY. City 
MINNIE TRACEY 
Dramatic 


American Soprano 
Yaad 
Fin, Se ae * 

GEORGE HAMLIN concent 


sad Sage, Doge 
Rear eae pay ae 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


‘RAL 
“A Vales of Quality Fo Hereld 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan’ 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St.,. New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


GUSTAVE L. kectures on 


Bach, and on 
Art Principles a Music. 


BECKER steer 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Se ae 





























Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of ate w Paar 


THOMAS FUSON ETHEL WRIGHT 


Tenor Contralto 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


New York City 
232 West 7-5 st. S cot 8258 








donee aay St overran oe 
be eee ilnn 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voce Muste 

337 West 85th Street - New York City 

FAY, FOSTER 
Vorce Instructor 

abn pe to ries, Acodemy 1574 


S5SUNDSTROM 


LINIST 
~ 1904 Ainsile oC “wees. Chicago 


I. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TRACER. rk City 
a 
2128 aimee - oe on New 


MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 




















LESLEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO: BEL pmaraciges: “hye York 
ERS—Susan Baker tson, Andrew 
SINCE Riricn Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Eignaticks, | Dr 
Witter,” aes gto © saceett a8 
other singers in church work. 


2 BAYERLEE 


Acoone amen 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


Mabel 
and 





ZZ>r 








A Natl, Song & Slogan 


gig, 8. WALTER KREBS 


A 


qnstruction Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. 
Morningside 0781 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


ce et pam ake yh | Pe 
RALPH GOX 








COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 
JV Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
AA STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall 





WORTIMER WILSON 


New York 
Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARK uu HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER|; 


651 Weet 169th Street 
Telephone 











COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


alsed a1't Yolow Duties, Welso: Repairer and: Coed. os 
Seep 
SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 48560 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 








N, CELLO and PIANO 
EDV. SITTIG — WN. Y. City 





BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
3 Linnaean Fon Cambridge, Mass. 
oo po ggg and 


EGRASSE vx 
§ WARFORD === 
‘KK RAF T 


House Studios 
Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 























; | cot ce Eien meek  <ebmeenmgianes- cheeses 
Owen orn, | BO nei VALER| =" 
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SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG sri only og 
554 West 113th Street 
+ Telephone 7639 Cathedrel 


KARLETON HACKETT |“ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremeted, Mme, Charlotte 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


RANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS 


For Western Bookings address 
517-18 First National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa 


Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


nate wie 


514 West 114th Cane. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. 


= fs 


sad Bost Symphony Orhan, 


STUDIO: Steinway Mall 





New York 























Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


624 Michigan Avenue mae 


LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM «ae: 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 12 1st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


i eAeast 
Management: 
il" May. Sat Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


CONTRALTO 




















Di vimanas mg rien Mature 
Suite 40, Metr <p) York Chey House Building, 





BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 w. 59th St., New York City, 5829 Circle 





Prete he 


by > 


Carnegie Hall “New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


woe ee 


Addres: 
care Thes. A. Edison, lac. 
Orange, HN. J. : 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
32d and Walnut Ste, Philadelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
897 Livonia Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telep hone, Glenmore 6082, 


Katharle HOFFMANN see 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


RU BANNI Soprans 


E: 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
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Chicago 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


eDITH PELICAN 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 69th St. Hew York City 
Phone 9202 Rhinelander 
ALBERT 


ar Wiederhold 


114 erry hearsoah rs Drive, N.Y Tel 220 Momiagside 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Limited sembs number of 
$18 West 1lith Street Ay ererm * Y ork 
Telephone 5860—Ex. 2 Cathedral 














F’uma A. DAMBMANINI 


and Pres. 
110 Ca Ae | Voesl wideney 


Founder 
cane Instruction. 
Studio at w, r , Tel. 1486 River, between 9 and 





EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE pats agree 


Stadio: New Moaree i, Eee 
Directer and Founder of The Meledy Club M Nortels 


: GILBERTE 


“a : CILBERTE'S Ble fone Succes 
ay T “Come Out in the 
y ys T Sweet Spring Night” 
Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Aster, B’ way & pie St. Tel. Bryant 210° 


0 FINNEGAN 


- Soloist » Patra ’ Cathet N.Y. 
EE LL, MY 











9 South 2008 Se. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB‘’OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presidest 
Announces for Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by ne aoe L.) HUBBARD. 


“Secret of 





Apply to President, 1780 Broadwa 


ay a th 
“Love of Three 
Ball Room, W: 
» for all information. 


ban 4 Tote 
Tel. Circle 661, 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 














. * HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
Upright and Grand Pianos , ode which is stit! being built by its original 
AND ma 1 reg 

° . @ Its continued use in such institutions the 
Reproducing Player Pianos University of Chicago, University of ons as ute 
versity of W and Northwestern Univer- 

sity, is the best proof of its sega tone 

Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City qualities and durability 3 3 3 33 





Factory: N Ohio 
eu Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = «= MAKERS 




















f THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welre-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Wazerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue ’ ’ New York City 


C. LAGOURGUE 


Voice Production, Coaching 
716 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


oliniet and Teacher 
Studio: “iia West ys St., “New York City 
Phone 6941 River 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agrotian Harri, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 





























The Steinert Pianoforte 

















geo know Sat vou oun buy 8 fer The Exclusive Piano 
MINA DOLOR ES Lavan M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
fates re = Stvect . pwr en ee That is the achievement of Century BOSTON, MASS. 
KARL KRUEGER 
IV Fiseengasee 6 Vienna, Austra EDMUND GRAM 2 
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end TONE QUALITY 

SARAH BARASCH Q 

mi nesiainieament tas 34 Manutactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 

&*MARGOLISarnn Peer MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 

L 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City Feretaze smd Wretasetans, 14 Boel 2 Guveet. 5. x. ALLYN 
CONCERT Soprano 

ELSA FISCHER ae ict 





Adoress: yet ek Club, 27 W. 57th $t.. & Y. 
J. WARREN Marguerite KUSSNER 


a7 Wal Paed Stent | rola at Seal Ad Si 
ERB oy New, York 163 West alse St oe, 7th Ave., New York City 
FREDERICK SCQUTH WICC | LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS fit82on 








STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, we 
(sabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, C 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


























MARY} { ACCOMPANIST - 
POTTER oe EE | inet aa BET Vies cotne. 
Concert: Oratorio-Opera- Recitals A. PATRIC OLO Hi, vv 2 M aurer 

A t., New Yor a ‘ * NCERT PIANIST 
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GRACE 
NTP 


601 W. 12th St, New York 
Telephone 3382 Cathedral 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART »3i3"t. 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


bsaee we St’. ey) toe Dents een tiees, esieal, etecation. 70 Artist Teachers, 


Students may register at any time. For catalogue, address H, B. Manville, Business Manager 
$406 _to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


WHITE 


Lyric Soprano on Tour 
Concerts, Recitals 





Care Musical Courier Co. 
437 Sth Ave., New York City 
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CHICAGO'S OPERA SHIP, AFTER BUSY STAY 
HERE, SETS SAIL AGAIN FOR OTHER PORTS 





With Mary Garden Still at the Helm and the Various Stars Safely on Board, the Chicago Opera Association Starts on 
Its Western Tour After Final Week of Splendid Performances at the Manhattan—Muratore Wins Ovation 


wht 


on His Return After Recent Iliness—Namara Also Achieves Success in he's” 


The last week of the Chicago Opera engagement in New 
York City began with Massenet’s “Manon,” Edith Mason 
making her first appearance in this city in the title role. 
It is one of the very best parts—perhaps, indeed, the best— 
in her reprtory. Charming in appearance, she is quite ade- 
quate to the histrionic demands of the role and sings it as 
it is seldom sung in this city. Although on Monday evening 
excuse was made for her before the curtain rose on account 
of a cold, there were no traces of it apparent in her vocal- 
ism. The opera was done with the Couer la Reine scene, 
thus affording more vocal opportunities than usual to 
“Manon,” and Miss Mason was more than adequate to all 
of them. The action was repeatedly inter- 
rupted after her numbers while the audi- 
ence applauded her loud and long. Tito 
Schipa, as Chevalier des Grieux, was a 
worthy partner. This, too, is one of the 
artist’s best roles. He sang it impeccably 
and acted it with warmth and feeling. 
Maguenat was a very satisfactory figure as 
Lescaut. Dua contributed his usual excel- 
lent character sketch as Guillet de Morfon- 
taine. Paul Payan, the possessor of a re- 
markably sonorous bass voice and a finished 
singer, was thoroughly effective as the older 
des Grieux. One regretted not to have seen 
him oftener this season. The chorus was 
excellent and the introduced dances pleas- 
ant to behold. Gabriel Grovlez conducted. 

“Le JoncLeur” AND “La Fete,” Fesru- 

Ary 21. 

The popular double bill—“Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” and “La Fete a Robinson”— 
was given before a crowded house (in which 
were recognized many prominent subscrib- 
ers to the Metropolitan), on the evening of 
February 21. Garden, Dufranne and Payan 
again received an ovation in the Jongleur, 
and Polacco conducted with his customary 
brilliance. In the ballet, Pavley and 
Oukrainsky and their associates gave a most 
amusing burlesque of the famous Parisian 
resort and Groviez conducted his own light 
music with understanding. 

“Ore.yo,” Fesruary 22. 

Wednesday evening, February 22, saw the 
only performance of Verdi’s “Otello” that 
New York is to witness this season, - It was 
the same cast as last year except for 
Rimini in the place of Ruffo, as Iago. The 
baritone sang excellently, especially in softer 
passages. His relation of the dream was 
a fine example of true bel canto. Raisa’s 
Desdemona had been somewhat softened in 
tone since last year; the role gives her few 
opportunities to display the opulence of her 
voice, and in that way is unfortunate for 
her. She sings and dcts it most acceptably, 
however. Charles Marshall was again the 
Othello. Mr. Marshall’s method of singing 
is founded on the doctrine of main force 
and the results are already beginning to 
show. His voice sounds hard and worn, 
its chief favorable characteristic being some 
very large upper notes. His is a command- 
ing figure, however, and he acts the role 
acceptably. Some day it may occur to the 
Chicago management to have somebody else 
than Oliviero sing Cassio. He is an excel- 
lent artist and does his best, but it is ridic- 
ulous to call upon an audience to believe 
that Othello would be jealous of anybody 
of his diminutive stature. The other casts 
were acceptably handled by Maria Claes- 
sens, Jose Mojica, Virgilio Lazzari, Sal- 
lustio Civai and Jerome Uhl, The opera 
had been so long out of the repertory that 
the chorus was not at its best. Cimini con- 
ducted with more energy than discretion. 


“MonNA VANNA,” Fesruary 23. 


Muratore, the ever popular, the ever welcome, the ever 
accomplished, returned to the stage after his recent illness 
and operation, and was acclaimed with sincere and deepfelt 
warmth by the hosts of admirers who crowded the Man- 
hattan in order to greet him upon his reappearance. The 
great singing actor was in superb fettle as Prinzivalle and 
again impressed the audience tremendously with his poetical 
conception of the role, his subtly passionate acting and his 
smooth, highly artistic, and keenly intelligent vocalism. 
The part is a masterpiece of lyric histrionism as interpreted 
by Muratore. : 

Mary Garden's portrayal of fhe lady of Pisa had many 
lovely and compelling moments dramatically and in song. 
The tent scene, as usual, had marked tenderness and deli- 
cacy as set forth by Muratore and Miss Garden. 

The Guido of Baklanoff is a strong figure and one which 
he presents admirably and resonantly. 

aestro Polacco was a conductor of intense fervor, 
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“Tuas,” Fesruary 24. 


What Marguerite Namara did in the title role of “Thais” 
on February 24 was at least fifty per cent. better than any- 
thing she had ever shown in New York before in opera. 


countrymen, 


Her presentation of the title role showed that she had 
worked conscientiously both on the music and the acting, 
and the result was extremely creditable, Appearing only 
one week after Mary Garden in a role which has helped 
to make the elder diva famous, it is impossible to avoid 
comparisons. Mme. Namara acts the role excellently. If 
she fails to rise quite to the emotional climax of Garden at 
the end of the second act, at least she avoids throughout 
the many excesses of gesture which belong to the better 
known Thais. Vocally, there is no question. It was real 
pleasure to listen to the music of Massenet as intelligently 
and effectively sung as by Mme. Namara. She was in very 








ROSING 
It is but logical for this tenor, whose knowledge of suffering Russia is ever felt 
in the poignancy of his interpretations, to give his services for his famine-stricken 


is the head. (Photo by Morse.) 
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best voice and her vocalism showed a tremendous improve- 
ment. Her French is real French, too, not Miss Garden’s 
‘Stratford-Atte-Bowe” variety. Mme. Namara, on Friday 
evening proved that she must be seriously reckoned with as an 
operatic artist of high class and one regretted that this was 
her sole opportunity of the season. The audience was ex- 
tremely friendly to her and there was the heartiest applause 
after each scene, Mmes Namara frequently coming out alone 
to acknowledge it. The incentive of playing opposite a new 
partner seemed to arouse Dufranne. He is always a good 
Athanael, but on Friday evening he was superb in acting and 
sang better that he has before this season. His was a truly 
moving impersonation. Theodore Ritch was thé Nicias. With 
eleven tenors on the list, it is hard to understand why he 
should be picked out for a role generally entrusted to a 
good singer and competent actor. With such a competitor 
Athanael’s task is surely an easy one. 


“Rico.etto,” Fesruary 25 (MATINEF). 


On Saturday afternoon a good sized audience heard a 
capital performance.of “Rigoletto,” the bright stars of 
which were Edith Mason as Gilda, Tito Schipa as. the 
Duke, and Joseph Schwarz in the role of the Jester. All 
three were in excellent vocal condition and spirits, and con- 
tributed to what proved a very worthy performance. 
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This he will do on March 10, in an Aeolian Hall concert, under 
the auspices of the American Relief Administration, of which Herbert Hoover 


Miss Mason is one of the most interesting Gildas of 
the present day, and compares quite favorably with some of 
the famous interpreters of the role. Schipa has established 
a record for himself in this particular part, and Schwarz 
made his jester a prominent figure, Others in the cast were 
Cotreuil, Paterte, Nicolay, Correnti, Schneider, Cevai, 
Oliviero, etc. 

Polacco conducted with his accustomed skill and added to 
the strength of the performance. 

“Love or THE Turee Kings,” Fesrvary 25 (Eveninc) 

The Chicago Opera finished its five weeks’ season at the 
Manhattan on Saturday evening, February 25, with a 
repetition of “The Love of the Three Kings,” with the 
same cast as before, headed by Miss Garden herself, who 
—accepting her rather sophisticated interpretation of Fiora 
—rises to real emotional heights in the second act. Ed- 
ward Johnson was the Avito. Once again one regretted 
that so fine an artist should have had so little opportunity 
to appear in New York. Baklanoff was a manly Manfredo 
and Lazzari ari Archibaldo who can wrestle well even if 
he is blind. The audience filled the house and was very 
warm throughout the evening, At the end 
there was call after call for Miss Garden 
: and her associates, and finally the director 
: made a speech thanking the audience for the 
support which had been accorded the Chi- 
cago company here. Miss Garden modified 
her previously made statement, to the effect 
that the company would not come to New 
York next season, to say that she “did not 
think” the company would return another 
winter. 
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Dinner for Flagler 

Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the 
Symphony Society of New York, and Mrs 
Flagler were the guests of honor at a dinner 
given Sunday evening, February 26, at the 
Hotel Ambassador by members of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. During the 
evening speeches were made by Walter 
Damrosch, Albert Coates, Paul Cravath and 
Mr. Flagler. Toastmaster George Barrere 
had prepared a concert, which was presented 
after dinner. Alexander Siloti, the Russian 
pianist, who was recently made an honorary 
member of the New York Symphony, 
= played, and the entertainment concluded with 
the performance of MHaydn’s celebrated 
serenade, “with modern improvements by 
George Barrere.” 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs 
Edwin T. Rice, Willam S. Hawks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Taft, Mr. and Mrs, Felix War- 
burg, Paul D. Cravath, Mr. and Mrs. Wal 
ter Damrosch, Polly and Anita Damrosch, 
Mary Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Baltz 
Mr. and Mrs, William T. Bonbright, Sturgis 
Coffin, Margarete and Susan D. Griffith, 
Mrs. Charles Stewart Smith, Mr. and Mrs 
Theodore Seltzer, Mrs, J. West Roosevelt, 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert Coates, Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Damrosch, Mrs. Elizabeth Clark 
Sleight, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stoessel, Mrs 
Henry T. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. George Engles, M: 
and Mrs. Alexander Siloti, Mr. and Mrs 
Paul Kochanski. 
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Glee Club Contest 


The Intercollegiate Musical Council of 
New York will hold an intercollegiate club 
contest at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 4. The glee clubs competing are 
Amherst, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
New York University, Pennsylvania State, 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan and Yale. 





Artists at the White House 


: The last of the series of the White House 
State Dinners was held on the evening of 
February 16, when President and Mrs. 
Harding entertained some sixty guests from 
political and social life in honor of Frederick 
Gillette, Speaker of the House, and Mrs 
Gillette. After the dinnner there was a musical program, 
arranged, like all other White House programs this year 
by Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, the artists being 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, with 
Frank Bibb at the piano. -The guests were loud in their 
appreciation of the work of all three artists. 





Eastman School “Dedication 


March 4 marks the dedication of the new Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester. That date has been set for the 
formal taking over of Kilbourn Hall, the recital auditorium 
of the school left until last because of the urgent need of 
studios, when the school was opened last September, With 
the compietion of the second, mezzanine and ground floors 
additional studio space becomes available, too. The business 
office and department of publications have been moved to 
the main floor and occupy commodious offices to the right 
of the main entrance in Gibbs street. 

Entrance here is through a spacious corridor of simple 
design leading, through a central stairway, to the mezzanine 
and upper floors. To the right, just inside the main doors, 
are the entrances to Kilbourn Hall. Farther down the 
main corridor is the bureau of information, and behind that 
the suite of business offices culminating in the office and 
studio of the director. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE NEW “ART OF THE 


THEATER” 


IN OPERA 


By César Saerchinger, Berlin 


ODERN stage reform, in all that ‘concerns “stage 
management,” i, e. organization, as well as staging 
in the purely physical sense, which is largely a matter 

of “decoration,” has long been going forward in the drama 
in Europe as well as in America. Men like Reinhardt in 
Germany, Gordon Craig and Granville Barker in England, 
Adolph Appia in Italy, have left their impress upon play pro- 
duction—chiefly in Germany—in greater or lesser degree. 
Jaques-Daicroze, Isadora Duncan and the Russian ballet, 
with such men as Bakst and Picasso, have not been without 
influence. The result is that in the serious drama, except in 
the remote provinces, the old-fashioned naturalism and gin- 
ger-bread style of decoration have been superseded by some 
sort of a “psychological” method, a fantastic symbolism, a 
purely decorative conventionalization, or the virtual absence 
of all objective aids, which relies simply upon the power of 
the word and the imaginative ability of the audience. 

The last bulwark of the older tradition, which heid out 
against these new ideas or “fads,” has been opera. Curi- 
ously enough, since the opera, of all art forms, is the last 


ACT I, SCENE I. 


that can lay any claim to realism. The history of opera 
has, however, been a constant series of efforts to offset its 
inherent absurdity by a outward approach to real life. 
Gluck’s declamation, Meyerbeer’s historic scenes, Wagner's 
musico-dramatic theories, Italian verismo, were all efforts 
in the same direction, with variable means. Not until this 
generation has anyone thought of throwing all show of 
reality to the winds and letting the opera be what it is: a 
deliciously absurd play of human fancy and genius. The 
common-sense of yesterday aimed at the most perfect logic 
and the most perfect make-believe—i. ¢. “illusion.” The 
common sense of today is skeptical and rejects all make-be- 
lieve as childish, 

At last the opera is also giving way. It is being forced 
into the new channels, partly by the spirit of the time, and 
partly by the needs of the time. The need of the time here 
is economy, for the German opera houses, one and all, are 
in fearful straits since the war. For once an artistic re- 
form does not mean additional expenditure; the “reform 
stage,” with ics simplified décors, actually means a substantial 


ACT I, SCENE II. 


saving of expense. (The whole “Meis- 
tersinger” scenery at Halle, in modern 
style, is said to have cost the management 
4,000 Marks!) 

While the reform in operatic produc- 
tion has by no means been as radical as 
in dramatic staging (the Berlin State 
Playhouse, for instance, has as director 
an ultra-radical, Jessner, who recently 
staged “King Richard III” with no ag- 
cessories except a flight of steps), never- 
theless the production of new operas is 
nearly always in the new style. The new 
revivals of Mozart, too, are in a style 
adapted to the playful spirit of the music 
or the fantastic character of the book 
(“Magic Fiute”) rather than one which 
is historically correct. As regards Wag- 
ner, the new production of “Tristan” and 
“Dutchman” in Berlin, and the “Ring” in 

Munich, as well as the 
above - mentioned 
“Meistersinger,” are 
steps in the right di- 
rection. 

The latest—and per- 
haps the most radical 
break with Wag- 
nerian tradition is perhaps the production 
of “Parsifal” in Bochum. Here all at- 
tempt at realism, at “drama” in the ordi- 
nary sense, is abandoned, and “Parsifal” 
is treated as a great “mystery play,” a 
sort of scenic oratorio, in which Chris- 
tian religion and legend are symbolized by 
certain processes and pictures. The back- 
drops, which represent almost the only 
decoration, try to produce the atmos- 
phere the spiritual significance of the 
act or scene, without attempting to pro- 
duce any illusion of reality. (The illus- 
trations are from the designs made by 
Johannes Schriider for Bochum.) 

Thus, Act I merely indicates a clearing 
in a wood and a lake in the distance, at 
the same time giving a feeling of melan- 
choly and suffering. The second act with 
a few fantastic poe represents Kling- 
sor’s tower and the flower garden beyond, 
which in the next tableau is concentrated 
in a purely imaginative design. The way 
to the great temple of Acts , III (no 
moving scenery) is a conventional design 
in which a certain upward striving and 
the tolling of the bell (bell-shapes) are 
symbolized. This is obviously the direc- 
tion in which operatic stage production 
must develop. Not by childish natural- 

ism and detail, but by a graphic expression of the funda- 
mental idea can the ideal of the “unified art work” be sup- 
ported. 


Rhea Silberta’s Songs in Demand 


When Estelle Liebling made her appearance at the Town 
Hall on January 31, she included among the numbers on 
her program “Samson Said,” a new song 


by Rhea Silberta. In the review of this 
concert the critic of the Evening Sun 
said: “A new song by Rhea Silberta, 
‘Samson Said,’ which opened the last 
group, was sung twice over. Very ef- 
fectively did Miss Liebling bring out 
the contrast between the bravado of the 

beginning and the slyness of the end.” 
At a recent meeting of the Southland 
Singers, both “Yohrzeit” and “Yom Kip- 
pur,” by Miss Silberta, were sung in 
memory of the late 
Mrs, g Poel Baruch, 
who greatly admired 

the former song. 
Joseph Wolfe, bari- 
tone, sang “Yom Kip- 
pur,” “Samson Said” 
and “Yohrzeit” at the 
Central Jewish Insti- 
tute on January 15. 
Marie Winetzkaja is 
rogramming ‘‘ Yom 
ippur” at all of her 
concerts. Elena Mara 
sang Miss Silberta’s 
“The Theft” at a con- 
cert in Newark, N. J., 
on January 29, 

Cecil Arden, contralto 
of the Metropolitan 
se Company, used 
“Yom Kippur” at De 
Witt Clinton High 

School on January 
Helen Levison sang 
“Yom Kippur” at the 

on the evening of February 


elba McCreery gave a group of 

banquet : by the Fe A : 

a ven by arment Sales- 
men’s Recetatien at the Hotel Astor, 


Haywood on Voice Culture 
Frederick H, has organized 


Haywood 
a regular Monday afternoon class, con- 
sisting of all the private students from 
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ACT II—THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


the Haywood vocal studios, who come together for the pur- 
pose of hearing lectures on voice culture, discussing its 
a and developing a more co-operative spirit and 
er appreciation of the fundamentals of correct vocal 
oduction. Mr. Haywood’s first lecture was given on 
anuary 30, on “The Value of Class Instruction to Private 
Students.” In his talk he emphasized the superior value of 
private instruction, also explaining the importance of class 
work, its partial elimination of nervousness, which is a great 
drawback to almost everyone desiring a public career, and 
the amplification of our powers through the observation of 
another’s interpretation of the same song or exercise. 


' After the lecture a program was given by Ethel Wright 


Fuson, mezzo contralto; Thomas Fuson, tenor; Frances 
Bendelari, soprano; J. Uly Woodside, baritone, and Robert 
Murray, boy soprano, 

On February 6, Mr. Haywood’s second lecture embraced 
the factors of simplicity and constructive activity and he 
explained that these two principles combined with the use 
of correct devices or exercises would ultimately produce a 
perfect tone, He illustrated this point by a demonstration 
with Trixie Tompkins, contralto, who applied his principles 
with remarkable ease and fluency, and then sang several 
negro spiritual songs. 

t the end of each lecture, the students in a group sang 
the exercises from Volume I of “Universal Song,” a text 
book compiled by Mr. Haywood. His third lecture was 

iven on February 13, under title of “Can Voice Culture be 

ade an Academic Subject?” These lectures are given on 
every Monday afternoon at four o’clock and are open to 
anyone interested in what is being accomplished at the 
Haywood Vocal Studios, 65 West 71st street. 


Koshetz Successful as Composer 


Last month Nina Koshetz, of the Chicago Opera, ap- 
peared in concert at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and, among 
other selections, sang several of her own compositions. It 


ACT II—KLINGSOR’S TOWER. 


is interesting to note what Herman Devries, of the Chicago 
American, and Edward Moore, of the Tribune, had to say 
in the matter. The former wrote: “Her own arrangement 
for song recital of the Chopin E major etude is a most 
felicitious work, both from the musical and the vocal stand- 
point.” The latter said: “Her songs were almost startling 
in their freedom from any conventional canons. Such a 
system may easily have its own weaknesses, but in the first 
we mae pen, she managed to get real atmosphere and 
a . 
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FUERTWANGLER NOW THE IDOL OF VIENNA 





Distinguished Conductor the Commanding Figure of the City’s Musical Life—The “Furtwiingler Concerts”—Orchestral 
Program Devoted to “Jung-Wiener”’ Composers—Eleven Orchestral Series—New Buxbaum Quartet Draws 


Crowds—Maria Rajdl’s Success—Persian Composer-Pianist 


Baffles—A Wonder Child—Oscar 


Fried Plays Bach—Eleanor Spencer's “American Night” 


Vienna, February 1, 1922—An orchestral concert, devoted 
mainly to “Jung-Wiener” composers, was conducted by Karl 
Auderieth, until recently connected with the Volksoper, but 
now “at leisure,” which is the fate of so many capable 
Vienna musicians who have failed first to gain foreign 
recognition. Auderieth may not be a great conductor, but 
he is surely as good a man as many who have sufficiently 
strong “pull” with higher-up circles to hold them in 
prominent positions. The symphony concert led by him 
gavé a hearing to two young Vienna composers, of which 
the one, Hans Ewald Heller, a local critic, shows few 
original traits. Fragments from his opera, “Messalina,” 
revealed a distinct preference for Erich Korngold, who is a 
composite in which Puccini's influence is perhaps the most 
predominant. 

The other novelty was a symphonic poem, “Vorfrithling,” 
by Egon Wellesz, whose opera, “Princess Girnara,” had 
some measure of success at Frankfurt and Hannover last 
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THE “SECESSION” ART GALLERY 
at Vienna, where a new concert hall has been opened, 


season. Although originally a pupil of Schénberg, Wellesz 
has clearly freed himself from his master’s influence and in 
this piece discloses rather a tendency towards the impres- 
sionistic methods of Debussy who must have inspired some 
of the exquisite tone colorings of this score. The work 
was cordially received, as were also, in the same concert, 
orchestral and vocal scenes from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko,” performed here for the first time. 


ELEVEN ORCHESTRAL SERIES. 


Time was when Vienna had three orchestral series only: 
the Philharmonic, the Konzertverein and the Tonkiinstler. 
Now we count not less than eleven cycles of symphony 
concerts, including, aside from the three mentioned above, 
the Tittel and Pless series, the Chamber Orchestra concerts, 
conducted by Rudolf Nilius, and the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, all of which have been recorded in these columns. 
Besides there are two “Pop” cycles, and the Workers’ Con- 
certs alluded to in my last letter. Now enters a second 
Chamber Orchestra, consisting of men recruited from 
various orchestras and supplemented by a number of high 
class amateurs, This body is conducted by Prof. Alexander 
Wunderer, himself 4 well known member of the woodwind 
section of the Philharmonic. 


New Buxsaum Quarter Draws Crowns. 


Of chamber music organizations we have any number, 
but only six of them may be considered to be of real im- 
portance. There is, of course, the famous Rosé Quartet, 
with a ‘subscription series and a special cycle of. popular 
priced Sunday night concerts, and the Mairecker-Buxbaum 
Quartet, organized by Buxbaum, the Rosé’s former com- 
panion. Already the demand for seats is so great with this 
new quartet, that it had to interpolate a popular priced 
extra series similar to that of the Rosés, besides the regular 
subscription series. The Fitzner, Gottesmann and Feist 
Quartets, although not of equal importance, are doing fine 
work as well, the latter two cultivating the ultra-moderns 
which are generally neglected by the older organizations 
catering to a more conservative public. The latest addition 
in the chamber music field is a new Piano Trio organization, 
comprising Carl Lafite, violinist, Julius Stwertka from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Hugo Kreisler, cellist, who 
is a brother of Fritz Kreisler. All these combinations are 
doing very well in a financial way, and theirs is an important 
part in Vienna musical development. 


Youne Sraatsoper Soprano’s Quick Success. 


The story of Maria Rajdl and her sudden rise to fame 
reads. like a romance such as a press agent would pay any 
price for. Little more than a year ago this young Czech 

_girl, then a modest graduate from the Vienna State Con- 
servatory, was heard by one of the Staatsoper officials at a 
performance given by pupils of the Conservatory, and was 
at once engaged for small parts. For three months she 
waited patiently for a role to come her way, but then her 
chance came. One of the stars cast for the role of poor, 
unhappy Madame Butterfly fell sick at the last moment 
and Miss Rajdl assumed the part on two hours’ notice, only 
to find herself a Vienna favorite the next morning. She 
has now made her first appearances in recital and her success 
equalled that attendant upon her appearance with the Staats- 
oper. Hers is a warm, flexible soprano of beautiful quality, 
especially in piano work, and gives promise of gaining the 
requisite strength some day to develop into a real dramatic 





soprano. It may take some time, but Miss Rajdl is young 
and talented and can afford to wait. 


Tenor Wuo 1s DirrereENnt. 


Even older Vienna concert goers cannot recall ever 
witnessing such wild scenes as accompanied the farewell 
recital of Carl ‘Aagaard-Oestvig, the young Norwegian 
tenor from the Staatsoper, who is soon to leave for a 
“Valuta” tour through Spanish opera houses. There were 
no intermissions, for people would not stop applauding, and 
at the end there was a veritable assault upon the stage, with 
hundreds of enthusiasts barricading the exit of the stage, 
thus enforcing encore after encore for twenty minutes, 
even after lights had been turned out. This Northern tenor 
evoked a truly Southern enthusiasm which is all the more 
surprising since Oestvig, so far from being the matinee 
idol he easily might be on the strength of his looks and 
voice, is one of the “intellectual” school of singers so rare 
among lyric tenors. He is surely an exception from the 
prejudice prevailing in wide circles that a lyric tenor needs 
must be a more or less inferior being as regards intellectual 
qualities. His singing of Schubert; Schumann and Strauss 
was excellent, and the frenzy of the audience reached its 
climax after his interpretations of songs by his countryman, 
Edvard Grieg, which he endowed with an atmosphere as 
genuine as only a Scandinavian probably has at his disposal. 
Here is the one operatic tenor who fully commands the 
lieder style. 


Persian Composer-PIANIst BAFFLES. 

It is with some reluctance that I refer to a recital given 
by a young Persian composer, Kaikhosru Sorabji, before a 
small circle of musical professionals. Mr. Sorabji, who 
lives in London, played his two piano sonatas, and frankness 
compe!s the statement that, at least on first hearing, they 
are absolutely beyond the grasp of ever so modern a hearer, 
who still expects from a composition such ancient things 
as form, rhythm and thematic or harmonic treatment of any 
kind. There seem to be some interesting oriental colorings 
in these sonatas, and a few of their ssages “sound” 
beautifully, but the feeling one derives from them is, in 
short, that compared to Mr. Sorabji, Arnold Schénberg 
must be a tame reactionary. Withal, the impression Mr. 
Sorabji creates is that of a fully sincere personality, in 
whose madness there must be some sort of method. Just 
what that method implies, future generations may perhaps 
be able to discover. 

A Wonper CHup. 

One might say that the same generation of Vienna wun- 
derkinder, which in its list includes Ericka Morini and 
her sister in art, Erna Rubinstein, also comprises Rudolf 
Serkin, Grete Hinterhofer and Trude Zerner, pianists; 
Siegmund Feuermann, the violinist, and his brother Eman- 
uel, the cellist. Antagonism against child prodigies is 
deeply rooted, and, generally speaking, for very good rea- 
sons. How many hundreds of them have been inflicted 
upon our patient public during the last decade and how 
few of them have proved more than a passing sensation? 

It is comforting, by way of contrast, to speak of the 
amazing development of young Rudolf Serkin. In review- 
ing his playing of the Reger concerto at one of Furt- 
wangler’s Tonkiinstler concerts, one critic has gone so far 
as to conjure up memories of Anton Rubinstein, while 
others have compared him to d’Albert in his palmiest days. 
It does great credit to the courage of Wilhelm Furt- 
wiangler that it was he who now helped the young artist 
to emerge from undeserved obscurity. ‘The outcome was 
such as to more than justify the experiment which resulted 
in a triumph for both artists. 


FUERTWANGLER THE IDOL. 

This conductor, without a doubt, is the commanding fig- 
ure of Vienna musical life today, sharing this supremacy 
with no less a personage than Richard Strauss. The Ton- 
kiinstler symphony cycle, which the public has quickly be- 
come accustomed to calling “Fuertwangler Concerts” pure 
and simple, are sold out twice over for the entire season, 
and whenever Furtwangler chooses to conduct a special 
concert the box office is stormed by the public. Only a 
Fuertwangler can accomplish the feat of giving three sold- 
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out performances of Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis” within 
one week and finally to concede, owing to general clamor, 
a fourth presentation of a work so little suited to attract 
an average audience. His reading of the venerable score 
was a true revelation, which afforded an entirely new view 
of the immortal work. 

Piays Boca. 

Oscar Fried was not specially fortunate in his directing 
of Ernest Bloch’s “Deux Poémes” for orchestra, by reason 
of insufficient response from the orchestral players, who 
did not seem to be thoroughly familiar with the work. 
These were the first compositions of Bloch to be played 
here and they had been eagerly looked forward to. Bloch’s 
chief virtue, judging from first acquaintance, is his keen 





THE VIENNA HOFBURG 


(Imperial Castle), which holds two newly opened concert 
halls and an intimate playhouse specially adapted for per- 
formances of the Staatsoper. 


sense of orchestra colors. His instrumental effects are 
splendid, happier, in fact, than his melodic inspiration, 
which in this work seems distinctly Debussyesque in char- 
acter. 

ELEANOR Spencer's “AMERICAN Nicut” 

The premiére of these pieces took place at a concert which 
was practically all-American, except for the opening num 
ber, which was Beethoven's C major piano concerio, This 
was played by your own pianist, Eleanor Spencer, in excel 
lent style and with imposing technical equipment, the latter 
being all the more remarkable in view of the impossibly 
low temperature of the hall. Miss Spencer can claim the 
distinction of being the first soloist to play in the glori 
ously beautiful hall recently opened in the Imperial Castle, 
which has not quite become used to its new mission as 
yet. Thus, for one night at least, America reigned in 
the Austrian Kaiser’s own castle and Miss Spencer, who 
made her studies right here at Vienna with Theodore 
Leschetizky, must have experienced a feeling of keen satis 
faction at returning here as a full-fledged artist to reap 
her first Vienna success in so rare and gorgeous an environ 
ment. There was almost a symbol in that scene; the high 
spirited American artist making this most conservatively 
European of all halls resound with the tones of MacDow 
ell’s second piano concerto, and ultimately, with an ap 
plause in which Leschetizky’s own daughter, Therese, and 
Mme. Malvine Brée, the late master’s celebrated assistant, 
joyfully took part. Indeed, the temperature of enthusiasm 
at the end surpassed that of the hall Paut Becuert 


Tampa’s Second Season of Opera 


Tampa, Fla., February 10, 1922.—Under new manage- 
ment, Nino Ruisi acting as artistic director, a new company 
has been formed that promises an interesting season 
Favorite artists singing in the previous engagement have 
been retained and others added to give a well balanced 
company, which offers pronounced possibilities for artistic 
achievement. Maestro Camillo Bonsignore, from New 
York, is a valued acquisition as conductor. Agnese Robin 
son, in her local debut as Donna Leonora in “Forza del 
Destino,” scored a big success on the opening night. <A 
good production of “Rigoletto” was the second offering, 
Sciaretti winning plaudits in his local debut as the Duke. 
Lillian Gresham's beautiful coloratura voice showed to 
advantage as Gilda, and Gallezzi was excellent in the title 
role. Other singers in the company are (tenors) Albert 
Amadi, Giuseppe Martellotti, (baritones) Giuseppe Rueda, 
Victor Moscato, (mezzo sopranos) Asta Mober and Matilde 
Renis. The bass roles are sung by Nino Ruisi and T. 
Zapata. A repertory of ten operas will be given and much 
interest is being evinced; especially is the interest growing 
among the American population. M. M. S. 





THE NEW MAIRECKER-BUXBAUM QUARTET OF VIENNA, 


which has quickly gained a prominent position in the Austrian capital, 
wetz and Friedrich Buabaum, the eminent cellist, twenty years a member of the Rosé Quartet. 


Left to right: Mairecker, Starkmann, Mara 
(Photo by Setzer, 


Vienna.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FANNY HELDY TELLS WHY SHE WAS 
REFUSED A “JO “JOCKEY LICENSE” IN PARIS 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Paris Opera Is Interviewed sd by Moni Musical Courier Correspondent—The Irish Cultural Congress 
—Too Much Honor—Other News of Interest 


Paris, January 31, 1922.—American press agents will turn 
green with envy when they see the story of Fanny Heldy, 
prima donna soprano of the Opera, that is getting more 
space in the Paris press than the New York papers print 
of all the doings of “Our Mary.” The ‘ ‘story” is really a 
very simple one. Adorable “La Heldy” applied for a 
“Jockey license” and was turned down. What injustice! 

iW hy? ”" asks Le Matin as the all- -important problem of the 
day. “They issue our women licenses to’drive a motor car 
or to pilot an aeroplane; why should they refuse them the 
jockey license ?’ 

I went to see this popular singer today.. She received me 
in her sumptuous apartments in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. I expected to find her in a jockey costume, but 
she was dressed in a simple negligee, as she had just 
finished two hours’ work with her accompanist. 

“It was not for reclamé,” was Mlle. Heldy’s answer to 
my question, “I really wanted to get a license and I am 
very much disappointed, I have several race horses, and 
whenever they are running in a race and do not come in 
first place, I always think that if I had ridden them oy 
would have won the race. I have always loved horsebac 
riding. My mother, who was English, was a fine horse- 
woman, and I have inherited from her my love for not only 
horseback riding but also for all other sports. I love golf, 
tennis, skating, and I am happy to see that French women 
are taking more to sports lately. I believe that it is the in- 
fluence of the many splendid American women who came 
over to France during the war and who taught their French 
sisters the love of healthy and invigorating sports.” 

Of course I asked her if she plans coming to America. 
“It is hard to leave Paris,” she answered. “I love Paris and 
every inch of French soil. But I love the Americans; 
during the years of suffering I have learned to know many 
of the care-free, lovable, fearless boys who came over here, 
and many of the women who left their comfortable, happy 
homes and life of ease to do hard work, to which they were 
unused, to help us. Some day I may go over to renew 
that friendship which I value so highly.” 


Intsu CuvruraL CoNnGrREss. 


With delegates from England, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, South America, Mexico, Australia, France, 
Spain and Italy the first World Congress of the Iri h Race 
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Awakening,” favorites 
audience on other occasions, proved 
popular at this engagement. 
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theugh the program w, 
indeed lengthy, repeated encores in- 
creased the numbers, and both Mr. 


artists and 


Guneter and Mrs. Kockel-Gussen 
completed their engagement with 
complete satisfaction in the knowl- 
efge that their audience was well | . 
pleased with the superb entertain- 
ment. 
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held its opening session January 23 in the Salle des Fetes 
of the Hotel Continental in Paris. The Con is non- 
political and is limited to cultural subjects. The first day 


of the Congress was devoted to lectures on Irish hist 
by Prof. Evin MacNeill; on the Irish Theater by W. B. 
Yeats, the Irish t and ‘author, and on the Irish Overseas 
by the Rev. D. Reilly, of Australia. 

A concert was given in the evening, the outstanding fea- 
ture of which was the first performance of a ie Brno’ 
oo an American composer, Swan Hennessy, of ford 

The quartet is dedicated to the memory of Terence 
MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, one of ~ martyrs of the 
Irish cause who died in consequence of a hunger strike 
while a political prisoner. The quartet depicts the long, 
heroic suffering of the martyr, his gradual weakening and 
end. Its brilliant finale expresses the hope and faith in the 
glorious future of the new Ireland. The composition was 
admirably played by Arthur Darley’s quartet from Dublin. 
Its members were Mr. Darley himself, (Miss) Terry 
O’Connor, G. H. Brett and J. Schofield. Fay ent, 
soprano, and Michael bg > ap and Gerard Crofts, bari- 
tones, sang a number of folk songs and ballads. Splendid 
piano accompaniment was played by Josey Ahearne. 

Too Mucn Honor. 

In connection with the tercentenary celebration of the 
birth of Moliére, Robert de Flers, president of the society 
of the dramatic authors, has proposed to change the name 
of the “Avenue de I'Opera” to “Avenue de Moliére.” A 
storm of protest broke forth that culminated in a banquet 
given by the merchants of the street, who invited the rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry of Commerce, the municipality 
and the newspaper men. The merchants told their 
that they believe in glorifying Moliére, but they think that 
it could be done without causing considerable damage to 
the merchants and great inconvenience to their customers 
by changing the name of the principal thoroughfare of 
Paris, known by the name of Avenue de I’Opera the world 
over. Judging from the spirit of those present, the name 
will not be changed. 

New Work For VIOLIN. 

At the Theatre du Chatelet, Saturday afternoon, January 
21, the Colonne Orchestra, under the direction of Gabriel 
Pierne, presented for the first time Edouard Mignan’s 
“Andalouse,” for violin and orchestra. It is really a violin 
solo with orchestra accompaniment based on Spanish 
themes, a fine show-piece for a violinist without much musi- 
cal worth. It was played by Mlle. Fernand Capelle with 
pure intonation, big tone and splendid teclinic. 

Concerts. 
anuary 22, at the Salle des Agriculteurs, Mme. 


Sunday, 
ills, well known in America, gave a concert 


Gabrielle 
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FANNY HELDY, 
prima donna and horsewoman, The famous Jockey Club of 
Paris comes into prominence every once in a while by re- 
fusing to do something. Once it created a sensation by re- 
fusing to listen to Wagner's “Tannhiuser” at the Paris 
Opera; and to Fanny Heldy, a favorite singer at this same 
house, it has just refused a jockey’s license, although Mlle. 
Heldy is the owner of a stable of race horses and is a fine 


Charles Silver, winner of the Prix de Rome. It is quite 
— often melodious, although sometimes it does not 
follow exactly the requirements of the book. It is at its 
best in the ballet of the second act. The opera was excel- 
lently produced by Director Jaques Rouché. Costumes and 
scenery were brilliant. Marthe Chenal was the Catharina, 





ELAINE KENNELL, 
American soprano, as Thais. 


devoted to Brahms, Debussy and Schubert. Her warm 
voice, beautiful style and intelligent interpretation won for 
her as eg merited success. She was assisted by L. Boni. 
Kraeckman, the young American baritone, was 
Pag ag hone January 22, at the concert given by the 


onsen egg Club in Alan The most Iie 
number on his program wa: Seeger’s = ve sa 
Rendezvous with Death,” the music bei he a 

com r, Sree 


W. H. , Knapp, with whom 
ouded bekore coming to France. 


Pore’s Deatu Causes PostpoNnEMENT. 

The Grand Gala, announced to be given at the 
anuary 26, Pad the singers of ry triarchal basilicas 

ome and the Sistine Cha; oo 
direction of Monsignore ited by the joint 
orchestras of Colonne and Lamour under baton of 
Henri Morin, was us gameoned indefinitely owing to the death 
of Pope Bened 


Gtyssourc Has Eccentric Novetry. 


Some strange works are eons) weeny Givhourt 
for the opera season at M 
Jan wary $1 and lst tit Sunday, Ape 2 oe on 
“Athena,” a Greek work our — Baw fore the 
Christian Era, — Ep! i “ena of Songs,” both words and 


music of 
Solomon. Other pies. to be produced this season 
— by Massenet, and “Les Noces Tragiques,” 


AnoTHer SHAKESPEAREAN OPERA. 
Asorivolate.. with a iprettasatented: faom 
f'the Shrew,” its repe- 
a jumenry 263 mitsic is by 


“La M 
Shakespeare ~ 
tition en at the 


Mr. Rouard the Petruchio and Mr. Huberty the Baptista. 
Henry Busser conducted the orchestra admirably. 
An Operetta Favorite Dies. 

Although retired from the stage in 1893, Mme. Theo, who 
died ss last a is well remembered by Paris theater 
typi he greatest star of the Parisian operetta. 

he was Seen in ‘Parke Lorie, years ago. Her mother 
owned a small cafe concert on the Champs Elysées. Mme. 
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At the Comedie des Champs Elysees the Ukraine Na- 
tional Choir gave a number of excellent performances last 


week. 

“L’Heroique,” a chorus made up entirely of disabled vet- 
erans of the war, gave a s performance of works 
of the late Camille Saint- at Whe Salle of the old 
de Nig ae ong ihe °6 

— reek singer, gave a splendid re- 
lado at the Salle des Suen January 24. Works of 
Moussor; es oa Ravel, Milhaud, Schumann, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Bloch made up an artistic program. Mme. 
Janacopulos was in excellent voice and again gave evidence 
of her wonderful ability as an interpreter. 

Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch-American cellist, and Camille 
Plasschaert were welcome callers at the offices of the Mu- 
sicaL Courter. They are scheduled to give several joint 
recitals in Paris. 

By an order issued by the management of the Paris 
“Metro,” pet dogs may be carried in the Paris subway 
a a lh Great rejoicing among the artists, who all have 
pet 

Leo Devaux, who was regisseur general of the French 
operas given at the Boston Opera House during the admin- 
istration of Henry Russell, is now in charge of the musical 
entertainments at the Casino in Cannes. 

E. Howard-Jones, the English pianist, gave his second 

ano recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs ; anuary 25. “A 
Riorning i in May,” by E. J. Moeran, heard for the first time 
in Paris, made an excellent impression. Bach and Chopin, 
Ravel and Debussy up a varied and entertaining 
program. 

me. Maria Kousnezoff, the noted Russian singer, well 
known in America, gave a musicale at the Hotel de la Paix 
in Nice. THeEoporE BAvER. 


nM 


NEW RECITALIST CAPTURES A CITY 


The unexpurgated criticisms of his initial appearances in Providence, R. I., are reprinted below. 
Mr. Swinford sang, to capacity houses, two distinct programs on consecutive evenings, (Feb. 7 and 8). 
Mr. Swinford is ending his second season as baritone soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, New York. 


NEWARK FESTIVAL THIS SEASON MAY 5-9 
WITH GIGLI, SUNDELIUS and GRAINGER 


Jerome Swinford Only Soloist 
at Brilliant Recital 


A song recital by a bass or baritone 
is mony often than not a drew affair, somethin 
terror to the heart of even the most harden 
There remain, to be sure, Mr. 
and this year we have had M. 


Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 


JEROME SWINFORD, 


Mr. Local Manager, Your Public Will Also REDEMAND This Personality in Recital, Oratorio or Concert 





alone and unabetted, 
to strike 


de Gogorza, Mr, rrenrath, 
Chaliapin (though not, alas! 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Music Week Plans Progressing 

The work of for New York's third annual 
music week has been going along steadily for the past two 
months and are ge clearly mapped out for the 
observance, w Ayo be held Agel 30 to May 6, and are 
now a committee. In addition to 
so sas aiey ake cx Lk pears eemmalicn, &- wer 
ber of new members of prominence have been secured, mak- 
ws. this year’s committee more representative than ever and 
better qualified to make New York’s music week a great 
civic reaching all classes of the city’s popula- 


om wee a snepens WS 28 seen. 
honorary chairman this time as last is Otto H. Kahn, 


who Ky Fayence agg omc his pleasure at the growth of the music 
week idea throughout the country and who is gi his 
whole-hearted to the New York event. mes te 


T head of the National Bureau for the Pl 
ment of wsic, who was secretary of the first and second 
annual music week committees, is now chairman, while the 
director is Isabel Lowden, served on last. year’s com- 
mittee ont we vn Saag re aie 
Among members o genera committee are ip 
Berolzheimer (City Chamberlain), Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Edward F. Albee (president of the Keith theaters), 
Melzar Chaffee (president of the Association of Music 
School Settlements), ny S. Clark (of the Community 
Service), Mrs. Walter S Comly (president of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs), George H. 
Gartlan (director of music in the public schools of Greater 
New York), Charles D. Isaacson, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier 
(president of the Society of Friends of Music), Richard W. 
“Lawrence, Leonard Liebling (editor-in-chief ‘of the Mv- 
SICAL Courter), Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., 
Berthold Neuer (of the American Piano C y), Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Charles H. Ditson, Rev. Father 
es gl, oe. ag A. ar or, — ~. 
wards, Dr. William ttinger (City Superintendent o 
Schools), Lynnwood Farnam ( uild of Organ- 
we, Harry Harkness ohn C, all Anning 
Prall, Mrs. Arthur M. chairman Peoples’ Music 
gle Hugo em Frantdin W. Robinson (Amer- 
ican Orchestral S ociety), S. L. Rothafel, Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Silverman, J. Pleo hera, Theodore E. Steinway, Rod- 


ni 


in Providence) to prove that such affairs may be otherwise. 
And for two successive evenings a younger artist has given 
to local concertgoers one more exam of the proverbial 
exception. At the Providence Plantations Club on Tuesday 
evening and again last night at Churchill House in a recital 
for the benefit of the Russian refugees, Mr, Jerome — 








has sung before large two programmes, 
both of tnt in th and both mdmirably 
given 


From season to season, following the almost unending stream 
of recitals by the younger singers, it is curious to observe 
even in the concert hall what may fairly be referred to as 
a national trait, a passion, almost, for what may be called 
“standardized” singing. That there are in America today 
many fine natural voices, voices well trained, is indisputable; 
that there is a lack of really interesting singers is equally 
undeniable, In scores they come, singers of adequate vocal 
equipment, of excellent theory and sound musical instruction. 
With almost —. ———_ they pass and no impression is 
made that them or stirs interest in 
a future hearing. * When’ one does come who departs from 

who and in its place 
substitutes individuality, | he has little trouble to assemble a 
listening company. 


Such an one is Mr, Swinford. We have traveled far from 
the day when Rossini enunciated his famous dictum of ‘Voce, 
in this day and generntion a great deal 

pan “aistzenued th the com- 

rber."" And yet, r other attributes 
there ase suit « a few so old-fashioned, 
ome sar foundation er 








and a well- 


oS well, In 
tellectual and Lammy J content of a song 
i the technical means 


ner gave charm to 
itself of trivial worth. 
grim’s Song’ is a notable ex; in ‘the go 


Two recitals in as many days have not lessened the interest 
oe gh oa a S g g m  ghm By E e And 


will be heard here again fast for 
there were many in his Ls aged night ie vee 0 had sat 
before him the previous evening and wh 0. the 
yt. ay token of a use, Wo Ps oe again, 


idence News Feb, 10, 1922. 


with such evident enjoyment that his audience forgets to he 
critical, 


excellent tim 
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man Wanamaker and Edward Zeigler (of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company). 

Several meetings of the general committee have been held 
at which fundamental policies have been decided upon and 
various portions of the work assigned. A number of spe- 
cial committees have also been organized, including the 
finance committee, headed by Mr. Shera. There are also 
special committees on churches, church organists, public 
schools, colleges and universities, music clubs and organiza- 
tions, music school settlements, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, foreign groups, mercantile and industrial 
organizations, music industries, concert managers, city gov- 
ernment, Knights of Columbus and Boy Scouts. The per- 
sonnel of these committees includes some of the leading 
public spirited citizens in New York and vicinity, and it is 
pomcnn be that in their special fields they will be of invaluable 
assistance to the general committee and wil! insure even 
larger participation throughout the city than was the case 
last year, when over 2,000 organizations and groups co- 
operated. The work of circularizing the different classi- 
fications has also begun and will continue throughout Feb- 
ruary and March until all the desired sources are reached. 





“Ma Little Sunflower” Over Radio 


It has become so usual for singers to be doing special 
work for broadcasting stations in the radio that it is almost 
a commonplace thing now and hardly worth special mention, 
but when a child singer has a voice strong enough to be 
doing radio work it is another matter. 

Little Helen Gray, ten years old, Montclair dancer and 
singer, was invited to give a program of songs suitable both 
for children and grown-ups at the Newark station on Feb- 
ruary 26. She wrote to Fred Vanderpool that his “Ma 
Little Sunflower” was her closing number on that occasion. 


Two Bach Performances for Patton 
Fred Patton sang two Bach arias at Union Theologica’ 


Seminary, under the direction of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
on February 27. This made two Bach performances dur- 
ing the month of February for Mr. Patton, the other being 
a performance of the Bach B minor Mass with the Schola 


Cantorum of New York at Carnegie Hall, on February 8. 





Plantations Club Hall Crowded 
at Singer's Recital 


Mr. Swinford is thoroughly musical and he sings his songs 


There are meee qualities in his work. His voice is of 

and he handles it with considerable skill. 
There is good diction also and he keeps his voice well within 
its limit of power, avoiding forcing, as was shown in Schu- 


mann's ‘The Two Grenadiers,"’ in which he gained effective 


climaxes by intensity of tone rather than by great volume. 
e opening number contained songs which would tax the 
vocal resources of any singer, Each received intelligent 


The differing styles in the second song grow 
realized in musicilanly manner, as were also those of th 
lowing group, in which negro fs henge were featured. 

Mr. Swinford has a special liking ot the negro art song, 


were 
re fol- 


treatment. 


and he makes them interesting.—(A. P.)—Providence Morn 
ing Journal and Evening Bulletin, Feb: 8, 1022. 

He sang the program with the same marked intelligence 
and musical understanding evidenced in his recital of Tues. 
aa 2 evening. 

. ‘Swinford’s voice is not of the greatest power, but it is 


of beautiful quality, and full of melody, Moreover, his tone 
gr is admirable, and in many of his songs last even- 
the singer excelled in the variety of his tone color, and 
expressed coreg, notably in his delightful 
ro 9, 


mg a genuinel, 
‘orget Me Not vidence Tribune, Feb, 


singing of * 
1922, 


One of the distinctive song recitals of the season—which de 
c= to be ranked among the notable musical features of the 


as “Swinford sang all the songs on his program with ex 
Wala finish of -_ delightful art, and oily of diction. 
Sis charm of voice and manner won his hearers ere he 
his first group, and an insistent encore followed. 
netach one of the songs chosen by the singer was interpreted 
with a very evident musical understanding of its content and 
an excellent delineation of the various moods of certain of 
the songs, notably the 5? gs oo thou h somewhat unfamiliar 
as tom song—‘‘Forget Me Not.'’—Providence Tribune, Feb. 
The charm of his natural gifts and the fine musical intelli 
gence which directs his fine voice were made manifest in 
his first sroup of selections last evening, A fine, robust power 
is under perfect control, and there is a velvet 
earries through all tones, 
to secure effects in the up 
tions he displayed astonishing volume with the silghte nat 
effort, but volume was never reached at the expense of beauty 


quality that 
leaving no suggestion of forcing 
se volce, In several of his sele 


of tone, 

It is gratifying to hear a singer of such abilities devote 
attention to the old negro spirituals, which he sings with 
such charm that the hearer could easily listen to a whole 


programme of them.—Pawtucket Times, Feb, 8, 1922, 





HIS FEE FOR NEXT SEASON WILL INTEREST YOU 








254 West 100th Street, 


Telephone: 
Riverside 9567 


New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STRAUSS HEADS A POLYGLOT AND 
FESTIVE BOARD IN MANCHESTER 


Recitals More Numerous Now That Holiday Festivities Are Done Away with—Seidel Scores Brilliant Success with 
Orchestra—Strauss Conducts—Florence Parbury, American Soprano, Pleases in Recital—Pilgrimage 
to Manchester—Modest R. S. 


London, January 26, 1922,—London is slowly getting 
hack into the concert swing again after the stagnation of 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, but most of the 
concerts have been too unimportant for transatlantic notice. 

Sarah Fischer's vocal recital on January 11, however, 
calls for attention, first, because the young lady herself is 
artistic, and secondly, because she drew a very large audi- 
ence and packed Wigmore Hall to the doors. A large 
audience is such an unusual sight in these hard times that I 
cannot refrain from mentioning Sarah Fischer's feat. I 
must also mention her voice. It is musical throughout its 
entire range and is evidently thoroughly under the singer’s 
control. Sarah Fischer very wisely refrains from forcing 
her voice in the vain attempt to make it big and dramatic, 
So many young singers are only too ready to sacrifice beauty 


for size, that a word of praise is due to the singer who 
respects the natural size and beauty of the tone. er pro- 
gram included songs with Italian, French, German, and 


English words, and in all styles of music from Pergolese 
to Stravinsky. Many of the songs had to be repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, the young artist had a gift of real 
humor, and made five parodies by Herbert Hughes very 
imusing. Those who like to take their pleasures sadly had 
the opportunity in three German songs by Brahms and one 
by Wolf. Perhaps she felt most at home in her French 
group, for she was born in Paris and brought up in the 
emi-French city of Montreal, which she now calls her 
pOME 
Serpe. wiTH ORCHESTRA, 

On Saturday afternoon, January 14, Queen’s Hall was 
fairly well filled by the lovers of serious music. The 
symphony was by Brahms, in F, a work which has never 
yet been called sensational, although the sensation of ex- 
treme weariness is often experienced when an uninspired 
conductor plods through its full measured length, No sym- 
phony stands more in need of a great conductor’s magnetic 
personality. Sir Henry Wood, in his younger days, gave 
very little attention to Brahms. Of late, however, he has 
made amends, not merely by performing the symphonies, 
but also by seeking out and revealing the greatness of them. 
His rendering of the symphony in F was admirable. 

The great success of the afternoon, nevertheless, was the 
Brahms violin concerto with Toscha Seidel as the soloist. 
He was recalled times without number, and the chorus of 
praise in all the newspapers was extraordinarily in unison. 
The verdict of the jury on this occasion was absolutely 
unanimous. When I recall the dreary hours I have spent 
in years gone by waiting for the interminable Brahms violin 
concerto to finish, I can hardly yet believe that the young 
Russian made every note of the ponderous German work 
delightful. He proved himself to be as great an interpreter 








as the actor is who can rise to the dramatic heights of 
Shakespeare's “King Lear.” But how much more dreary is 
the Brahms concerto to sound when it is played by ill 
equipped violinists, who can neither interpret it intelligently 
nor play the double stopping in tune! 

When I went into the artists’ room after the concert to 
throw my modest bunch of complimentary violets at the 
young vanquisher, I found my little praise entirely super- 
fluous, for Richard Strauss was aelien Toscha Seidel’s 
hand most vigorously and complimenting the violinist to 
the full extent of his En lish vocabulary. Then he continued 
his pean of praise in Prensh, to which Seidel replied in 
German, evidently to the relief of the famous composer, 
who thereupon said what he had to say in the language he 
had diffidently refrained from using. Dr. Strauss sub- 
sequently discovered that, although the Britishers strenu- 
ously objected to German speaking conquerors, they paid 
not the slightest attention to the speech of visitors of 
genius. 

Sir Henry Wood told me at the same time that he had 
never heard a finer performance of the Brahms concerto, 
And Toscha Seidel afterward told me that it would be 
impossible to have a finer accompanist than Sir Henr#* 
Wood in the orchestral part of the work. I am of the 
same opinion. No soloist ever gets at sixes and sevens 
with the orchestra when Sir Henry wields the stick. 

Strauss Conpucts. 

On Tuesday evening, January 17, Dr. Richard Strauss 
gave an orchestral concert in the Royal Albert Hall. Prob- 
ably he had no choice in the matter, for he told me later 
that the hall was far too big for an orchestra and that he 
was not happy in it. There were several thousand men and 
women and music critics in the vast hall, however—more 
than could have been jammed by hydraulic pressure into any 
other two halls of London. Yet the great arena looked 
distressingly empty. A week earlier the hall had been the 
scene of a beautiful encounter between those two apostles 
of high art—Georges Carpentier and George Cook. 
British subject had been battered limp by the delicate 
science of an ally—a native of the sunny land of France, 
where the brutalizing tendency of modern German music 
was so mercilessly exposed by many pens not long ago, 
Perhaps it was just as well that good Queen Victoria 
should have gone to her long home before brutal music by 
the greatest living composer was played within the walls 
of the royal hall she had caused to be raised to the mem- 
ory of her dear, dead, German husband, Prince Albert. 
The inhabitants of aristocratic Kensington, however, are 
of a different opinion. They protest, strangely enough, 
against the use of the Albert Hall for prize fights, notwith- 
standing the exquisite beauty of the French art and the 
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dire necessity of the hall directors to pay expenses. It is 
to be hoped that the Kensington protest will not rupture the 
friendly relations between Britain and France. Perhaps if 
the British Government disavows the rash act of the 
Kensingtonians, war may he averted. 

But as I was saying about Richard Strauss, the audience 
gave the distinguished visitor many hearty cheers and much 
hand clapping, which resounded from afar like the roll of 
breaking billows on the pebbled shore. As a conductor, 
however, Richard Strauss on this occasion did not shine 
as brilliantly in his own works as he has shone in former 
visits to London as a conductor of Beethoven and Mozart. 
Perhaps the great hollow spaces of the hall so swallowed 
up the volume of the orchestra’s tone that the conductor 
felt it was useless to demand more from the instruments. 

The heartiest applause of the evening followed Ethel 
Frank’s singing of several songs by Richard Strauss. No 
doubt some of the applause was intended for the composer, 
but no one can deny that the charming, artistic, fresh voiced 
American soprano made a _—o impression on the huge 
though scattered audience. Two or three of the songs, with 
orchestral accompaniment conducted by the composer, had 
to be repeated. The three symphonic poems on the program 
were: “Don Juan.” “Til Eulenspiegel,” “Tod und Verk- 
larung.” Several of my friends have told me that they 
stayed away from the concert because they knew the orches- 
tra would be lost in the Albert Hall. Unquestionably, two 
concerts in ¢ n’s Hall would have better satisfied both 
composer and public. 

Aw AMERICAN Soprano. 

On Wednesday evening, January 18, an English woman 
who has spent many years in the United States and was an- 
nounced as an American soprano, Florence Parbury, gave 
a vocal recital in Queen’s Hall, which was very well filled— 
fuller, in fact, than the box office’s receipts might indicate. 
Florence Parbury’s most valuable assets are an attractive 
appearance and an undeniable ability to hold the attention 
of the public. Her interpretations of the various songs on 
the program, however, were often considerably at variance 
with accepted traditions and common usage. So long as 
Florence Parbury remains an enthusiastic amateur who 
gives expensive recitals as a musical pastime, no one is 
likely to find fault with her. But the young professional 
singers who allow themselves the luxuriant commingling of 
styles favored by Florence Parbury will not make friends 
of the music critics, to say the least, 

PILGRIMAGE TO MANCHESTER. 

On Saturday, January 21, I decided to visit Manchester, 
for the double purpose of hearing Toscha Seidel and letting 
Richard Strauss know that I knew his works were heard at 
a great disadvantage in the Albert Hall. Railway journeys 
are short in England. By 5 o'clock in the afternoon I was 
in Manchester, having passed through John Bunyan’s Bed- 
ford, Herbert Spenser’s Derby, Bacon’s St. Albans, near 
Dr. Johnson’s Lichfield, and the Staffordshire potteries of 
the famous Josiah Wedgewood. Across the aisle of the 
dining car I saw two ladies engaged in the highly instructive 
and edifying occupation of reading and discussing the 
Musica, Courter. They proved to be pianist Katharine 

(Continued on page 54) ; 
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More Cities Succumb to the Artistry of 
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Music lovers enjoyed one of the real 
treats of the season last night when 
Florence Macbeth, the dainty slip of 
a girl, with her piquant, winsome 
charm, her compelling dramatic 
power and her golden glorious wealth 
of voice, that poured from her throat 
with the ease of the canary’s song, 


held her audience spellbound. 


The little lady sang the Mignon aria 
with brilliancy and poise, trills and 
chromatics almost dazzling in their 


perfection. 


From a full round tone, her limpid 
voice fairly melted into a_ silver 
thread, and, as the clear tones mount- 
ed higher and higher, her eager audi- 
ence held its breath, loath to lose a 
bit of the echo as it died away.— 
M. M. W. in the Daily Times, Febru- 
ary 10, 1922. 











FLORENCE MACBETH 
prima-donna coloratura soprano, Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















There are dramatic sopranos; there 
are coloratura sopranos; there are 
just sopranos: and then there is Flor- 
ence Macbeth. For absolute purity 
of tone, marvelous clarity, supreme 
flexibility and amazing technique few 
sopranos before the American public 
today surpass or even approach Flor- 
ence Macbeth. If there are any such 
they have not come within the ken of 


local vision the past few seasons. 


Here is a voice of surpassing sweet- 
ness, true to pitch always, wonder- 
fully smooth throughout its compass. 
No changing of quality as the tones 
pass from one register to another, no 
wavering in the upper strata, no fal- 
tering or muddiness in the singing of 
intricate florid passages. And when 
it comes to a trill Miss Macheth’s ar- 
tistry rises to supreme heights. It is 
more than a mere shake, it is amaz- 
ingly dexterous vocalizing.—W. S.C. 
in the Enquirer, February 17, 1922. 




















ERIE, PA. 





Such superb artistry as was exhibited by Florence Macbeth, American born, needs no apologies. She repre- 


sents t 


he high standards and ideals that may be obtained in our country. The voice is tender, beautiful 


and richly colored, obedient to every shade of expression. Her triumph last night was well merited: an 


enchanting exhibition of exquisite singing.—E. A. H. in The Times, February 3, 1922. 
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FORT WORTH ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER MAY PETERSON’S SINGING 


Sousa, Arthur Middleton and Francis Macmillen Give 
Concerts 

Fort Worth, Tex., February 8, 1922.—One of the most 
interesting vocal recitals of the season was given January 
9 at the First Baptist Auditorium by Arthur Middleton, 
under the management of the Euterpean Club, Mr, Middle- 
ton has a voice of unusual range and smooth quality, flex- 
ible and virile. Mr. Wille proved himself an able accom- 
panist. 





Francis MAcMILLEN witn Harmony Cius. 

The January morning musicale of the Harmony Club 
series presented Francis Macmillen, American violinist, in 
a delightful program which contained standard works, and 
many modern compositions, Many numbers had to be re- 
peated. His playing of the Lalo Spanish symphony was a 
thing of beauty not soon to be forgotten, Hugh Ridout 
proved an efficient accompanist, rendering adequate support 
and never being too auch in evidence. 

Harmony Cius Sacrep Concert. 

The Harmony Club gave its twelfth annual sacred con- 
cert, January 15, in the First Presbyterian Church. The 
program consisted almost entirely of ensemble numbers, un- 
der the direction of Carl Venth, whose ability as a leader 
enables him to get the results he desives. The chorus gave 
of its best in the Saint-Saéns number, “Night,” which is 
a beautiful but very difficult work. Pearl Calhoun Davis 
sang the solo part, and seldom has more beautiful singing 
been heard here. A cantata, “The Foolish Virgins,” by 


Kernochan, was given. The baritone solo proved a splen- 
did vehicle for the dramatic, vibrant voice of Sam S. Losh. 
A short solo for soprano was given an excellent rendition 
by Mrs. William Cullen Bryant, while the contralto solo 
displayed the rich voice of Mrs. Louis Morris, Virginia 


Jackson played a group of organ numbers and displayed 
unusual ability for one so young in years and experience. 

The Harmony Club Violin Choir, consisting of Mesdames 
Galloway, Fogleman, Zried, Horn and Morton, and Misses 
Crawford, Yantis and West, played the “Slumber Song” 
by Schumann, and the Schubert “Ave Maria,” both being 
pleasing and well received. Mrs. Robert Garver, as ac- 
companist, had no small part in the effectiveness of the 
various numbers. 

Sousa anp His Banp Piay to Sotp Out Houses. 

John Philip Sousa and his band gave a matinee and night 
performance under the auspices of the Harmony Club in 
the First Baptist Auditorium, January 18, playing to two 
practically sold out houses. Arrangements were made with 
the schools whereby children who had tickets for the matinee 
were excused from schoo! and nearly one thousand children 
were present. The programs held much of interest, includ- 
ing numbers from Liszt, Massenet and Goldmark, but 
those that pleased most were the stirring marches by Sousa. 
David Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw” had a place on the 

rogram and was well received. The soloists included Mary 
3aker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist; Joseph de 
Luca, euphonium; John Dolan, cornet, and George Carey, 
xylophone. 

May Peterson Deticuts AUDIENCE. 

May Peterson, popular soprano of the Metropolitan, ap- 
peared in a recital on the February Morning Musicale pro- 
gram of the Harmony Club series at the Texas Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 2. Miss Peterson is very popular in Fort Worth, 
where she has a number of personal friends and was given 
an enthusiastic reception. She sang all her numbers beauti- 
fully and her artistic finish and interpretation gave evidence 
of natural ability and careful training. Many encores were 
demanded, the artist playing her own accompaniment for 
these numbers. 

Tuip Annuat Contest in Music Memory. 


The third annual music memory contest conducted in the 
public schools and sponsored by the Fort Worth Record, 
began Febrvary 6, under the direction of Alva C. Lochhead, 
supervisor of music, and will be concluded early in April, 
after eight weeks of study. The contest bids fair to arouse 
much interest and a corps of club women, under the general 
chairmanship of Mrs. Louis Morris, will heip to e this 
the most interesting and beneficial event ever undertaken in 
the interest of the children and the community. L, B. M. 


Klamroth Artist-Pupils Give Recital 


Seven artist pupils, all of them known as singers in the 
rofessional musical world, collaborated in a studio recital 

february 16 at the headquarters of their teacher, Wilfried 
Klamroth, of New York. First to be mentioned should be 
Adele Parkhurst, whose sweet voice and fine ability have 
brought her well to the forefront. Her extraordinary facil- 
ity in brilliant coloratura music, high tenes, trill and stac- 
cato, of beautiful clearness, all this won warm applause. 
Ruano Bogislav is a pioneer in bringing to hearing the 
songs of Jugo-Slavia, Hungary and a Eastern Europe 
nations, and her warmly expressive voice made every- 
thing she sang interesting, particularly since she gave a 
translation of each song in advance, Marie Rothman is 
another youthful coloratura soprano, touching a high C, 
ending B flat, in Donizetti and rlatti numbers; her si 
ing of the lyric “Auftrige” (Schumann) was beautiful, 
as was her diction, and she evidently experiences the “joy 
of singing.” 

Marion May sang a serious Gretchaninoff song with 
temperament, put archness into Ropartz and Enesco songs, 
and humor in Warlock’s “When as the Rye.” She gave 
much pleasure. Antoinette Boudreau’s fine voice was heard 
——————————————————————————————— 
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flexible voice and true 

C well produced and sustained. 

voice came to a fine climax in Giordano’s “Fedora” aria, 
eceding which he sang with excellent style songs by 
andel (“Largo”), Haydn, Franz and Haile, the last- 

named with special expression. Bruce I, tenor, 

has a voice of lovely quality, combined with resonance and 

poate sonality, and was heard in songs by Bonandy, 
ead and Taylor. 

ee ee ae agg Betty Schuleen ae 
r. Tillson shared in laying of accompaniments 

the thirty-odd songs cttanioed | a little over four minutes’ 

time each, two hours in all. 


King of Italy Honors David Mannes 

At the proposal of the Minister of Public Instruction and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the King of Italy recently 
signed a decree naming David Mannes Knight of the Crown 
of Italy. This honor was conferred upon Mr. Mannes as an 
artist and educator of international repute and especially in 
recognition of his services to Italian musical art. 

At the Exposition of Milan, some years ago, the, Music 
School Settlement of which Mr. Mannes was the director, 
won a bronze medal for the exhibit of its work among the 
musically gifted children of the East Side, many of whom 
are Italian, This medal was personally presented to Mr. 
Mannes by Mrs. Howard Mansfield, president of the Music 
School Settlement Association, because the remarkable ar- 
tistic work done in East Third street was confessedly the 
product of Mr. Mannes’ genius and inspi At the re- 
ception given by the trustees of the sfetropolitan Museum 
of Art in honor of the Prince of Udine on his visit to New 
York it was Mr. Mannes who prepared a am of en- 
tirely Italian music played by a selected orchestra which he 
himself conducted. 

Mr. Mannes has also helped to open the way to a deeper 
appreciation of Italian musical art in this country by in- 
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viting to the faculty of the David Mannes Music School 
eminent Italian masters like Rosario Scalero, Arturo Bonuc- 
ci and Giulio Silva, and thus giving American students the 
opportunity to study with such representatives of Italy's 
best musical methods, without going abroad. The honor 
bestowed upon Mr. Mannes is one that has been offered 
to few other Americans. 


Music at New York Institute for Blind 


The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
Paul Tuckerman, president, has issued its year book for 
1921, in which are noted some musical features of the 
school. Bassett Hough is director of the music depart- 
ment and is assisted by Gertrude L. Martin, Marion Kappes 
and F. Henry Tschudi. The following subjects were 
taught: Beginning music, piano, organ, harmonic notation, 
junior harmony, advanced harmony and counterpoint and 
tuning, with a total enrollment of 106, piano leading the list 
and tuning coming second. An or recital was given 
November 16, 1920, by F, Henry Tschudi, F. A. G. O., 
assisted by Waiter C. Renkwitz, violinist, and Paui Kosok, 
accompanist. Other occasions for musical numbers were 
the ristmas entertainment, December 16; a concert, 
February 2; anniversary exercises, March 17; annual en- 
tertainment of the Primolium Club, May 17; entertainment 

the Girls’ Club, May 26, and a pupils’ recital, June 7. 
me of the people taking part in these programs were 
Alice S. Godillot, soprano; George Macnoe, tenor; Hayden 
eg cellist; Meta Christens contralto; Lyman 
Welle ry, baritone; Basset W. Hough, pianist (direc- 
pad _— areca t= A. mag ad — Taub, Anna 
via, Anthorry Ruppmo, Abraham Poris, Frances Sievert, 
Florence Quinn and Christopher Cerone, pianists ; Theodore 
Taferner, Frances Sievert, Thomas Manzi and Florence 
organists. There were also choruses, and Anthony 
uppino read an essay on “Music As Ta in Our School. 
The book includes a picture of the late Augustus F. Scher- 
merhorn, donor of the organ. 
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Norma Talmadge Talks About “Smilin’ 


AS por om the Pa _ me of “Smilin’ 
song inspired ° same name 
in which Jane Cowl starred for two anda half seasons, 
and the which, had it never been written, would have 
fan that Norma Talmadge’s picture would never have 
“Smilin’ Through,” starring Miss Talmadge, is a truly 

ul othe erent to “interview” Miss 
out. The little we 


to convince us 
imilin’ Through” 
had appeared. 


was the in yet 

music of the little song before again ravished 
our ears. oy * ae o ” explained Miss Tal- 
madge, t strains of the far-off strings helped 
the in their work as well as 


ref ‘ 

: ; Iming ‘Smilin’ Through,’ ” 
said Miss Talmadge, “and I am quite tired. Just feel the 
weight of this skirt!” she exclaimed. True, it was heavy. 
Working in that wondrous garment must have felt very 
much like pushing a lawn-mower with one’s legs encased in 
Plantagenet armor. 

_ “This costume cost $700,” she said in reply to our imper- 
tinent query. 

“But,” we ventured to ask, “wouldn't something in ging- 
ham or muslin or whatever is equally cheap, made hap, 
the same style, look just as effective through the camera?” 

Miss Talmadge, far from scorning or even pitying my 
abysmal ignorance (being a mere man), pointed out that 
it would not. Not any more than it would across the foot- 
lights. So there is one little item that helps to account for 
the enormous cost of making a picture like “Smilin’ 


Miss Talmadge, turning to Mr, Penn, expressed her fond- 
ness for his song. She loved it so much, she said, that 
though she insisted she had no vestige of a voice, she had 
even taken the trouble to learn it so that she could soothe 
herself at home with its simple sentiment and enduring 
strains. “And to think that you wrote it in Bayside, where 
we both live!” she said. 

Let it be confessed without more ado that my interview 
with Miss a this occasion was brief and not 
al lines I had pla . She was both too busy and too 
tired to answer foolish questions, so I wisely “interviewed” 
her with my eyes rather than m I have tried to 
convey the impressions thus received; but if I have failed, 
they can at least be summed up in this wise: Norma Tal- 
madge never looked more delightful and charming and all 
that is beautiful than she does in “Smilin’ Through.” She 
never had a part in a screen play that was so manifestly 
made for her as that of Moonyeen, the bride of her proto- 
type of a later generation—for Miss Talmadge, of course. 

oubles in these parts. She says she has never enjoyed 
playing a part more, and she believes that “Smilin’ Through” 
will prove the most absorbing, interesting and beautiful 
screen drama that even America has produced. “The title,” 
said Miss Talmadge, “is an inspiration. And so,” she added, 
turning to Mr. Penn, “is your song!” 

“Camera!” shouted a rude voice. And that ended the 
interview. B. 


After Hearing the Late Hans Kronold 
Play a Romance of His Own at the Arts Assembly, 
February 15, 1921 


I never thought that a piece of wood 
some strings 

Could do what that cello could, 

Until I heard Hans Kronold play 

A romance of his own, today. 

Inclining his head 

To his cello he said: 

“Come on, dear friend, fellow!” 

You may not have heard it the way I did 

But that’s what he said to his cello. 


He drew the bow— 

Smooth, soft and low 

Answered the voice of the cello. 
He shook his head 

And the sounds instead, 

Leapt into the air with a bellow. 
Then to it he smiled 

And its strains beguiled 

In answer, sweet and mellow. 


After an avalanche of tone 

That died away into winds that moan, 
There came a steadfast, sweet refrain 

Like the comfort of friends that still remain 
When “Luck deserts a fellow.” 

He bowed his head 


Vivien May Parker. 


Ivogiin’s Admiring Critic Scores Mary Garden 
Referring to Maria Ivogiin’s appearance in this city as 
soloist with the Phi ia Orchestra, the critic of the 


E Journal said in part: “At last night's concert of 
the Philadelphians Mr. Stokowski had a singer to provide 
some diversity of interlude and the singer was Maria 


Ivogiin, the most interesting of all those who have visited 
America this season. Mme. Ivogiin is the leading coloratura 
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HERALD 


Ashley Pettis, a young pianist, gave his first recital here last night 
in Aeolian Hall in a difficult program of classic and modern com- 
positions. NOT OF THE STORMING, TEMPESTUOUS 
TYPE OF PLAYER, he held the interest of his many hearers by 
HIS BEAUTIFUL PIANO TONE TASTE, and POETIC 
FEELING. 


EVENING WORLD 
HE SCORNS THE DISPLAY OF TECHNIQUE, MERELY 
FOR ITS OWN SAKE, AND, MORE WISELY, SEEKS TO 
DISCLOSE THE COMPOSER’S MEANING. 
ENDOWED WITH GENUINE TALENT. 


EVENING MAIL 

A FINE MAJESTIC FIGURE ST. FRANCIS OF PAULA 
made walking on the waves in Liszt’s composition, as played by 
Ashley Pettis last night at Aeolian Hall. There was TONAL 
BEAUTY and SPLENDID SHADING IN THE CHOPIN 
BALLADE in A flat, HEALTHY VIGOR in BRAHMS’ G 
‘minor rhapsody and an EXQUISITE TONE PICTURE in 
DEBUSSY’S “Clair de Lune.” De Grassi’s graceful Prelude, 
dedicated to the pianist, had to be repeated. 


TRIBUNE 
ASHLEY PETTIS DISCLOSES HIS DEXTERITY AT 
PIANO RECITAL. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
FINE SYMPATHETIC TONE. REPOSEFUL- 
NESS SEEMED TO BE AT HIS COMMAND. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


His performance had nothing of the commonplace about it. He 
is a musician who evidently judges possibilities and effects con- 
scientiously and presents his ideas clearly and carefully. He gave 
a SCHOLARLY PERFORMANCE OF BACH’S CHRO- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


Announces that 


ASHLEY 
Fellils 


Proclaimed by Eastern and Western 
Press as a Romanticist and Poet of 
the piano will be available for a 
limited number of recitals this season 


1922-1923 Season Now Booking 


NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9, 1922 


MATIC FANTASIE AND FUGUE REVEALING THE 
INTRICATE POLYPHONY WITH CLARITY AND PRE- 
CISION. Hy? 


CHICAGO MUSICAL LEADER 


He has a CLEAR, CLEAN, LIQUID TOUCH, POISE and the 
APPRECIATION of the STRUCTURAL LINES of the 
COMPOSITIONS which one usually gets only from widely 
experienced artists. In these days of unending concerts given 
by young artists desiring recognition, it is a pleasure to record 
that a newcomer, ASHLEY PETTIS MADE A COMPLETE 
SUCCESS. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE (Ray C. Brown) 
HE IS THAT COMPLEX ENTITY—A ROMANTIC 
MODERN. HIS READINGS HAVE A ROBUST 
QUALITY.:. . . . PETTIS HAS A DEXTEROUS 
TECHNIQUE AND COLORFUL TONE. Pettis 
has the qualities of this questing generation, he is ENFRAN- 
CHISED, ARDENT and ENTHUSIASTIC. ... . His 
TEMPERAMENT is COMPACT OF POETIC FIBRES and 
he is ROMANTIC TO THE CORE. His PIANISM has 
TECHNICAL SOLIDITY OVERLAID WITH BEAUTY OF 
TONE, 


PACIFIC COAST MUSICAL REVIEW 


He played the Beethoven work (C Minor Concerto) with 
THOROUGH INSIGHT INTO ITS DEEPEST EMO- 
TIONAL SENTIMENTS and his TONAL SHADING WAS 
ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PHASES OF HIS 
PERFORMANCE. TECHNICAL FLUENCY and FACILITY 
combined with INTELLECTUAL PHRASING and INDI- 
VIDUALISTIC CONCEPTION form the leading elements of 
Mr. Pettis’ art. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER (Redfern Mason) 


Ashley Pettis is a man who, in the words of Carlisle, “HAS 
FOUND HIS WORK.” MUSIC IS NOT A MERE MATTER 
OF SOUNDS TO HIM. I THINK IT IS THE SPIRIT OF 
GOD MAKING ITSELF MANIFEST THROUGH THE 
ART OF TONE. 
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BERLIN STILL DROOPS UNDER THE . 
CLOUD OF NIKISCH’S RECENT DEATH 


Viirtwingler, Mentioned as Logical Successor of the Famous Conductor, Conducts Two Remarkable Concerts—Teutonized 
Scriabine—And Tenorized Mahler—Too Much Pianism—Two More American Violinists and a Pianist 


Berlin, February 15, 1922,—Orchestral concerts have 
been under the cloud of Nikisch’s illness and death, 
The only “Nikisch Concert” since his last appearance 
here was directed by Max Fiedler, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, who presented an all-Brahms program 
with unequal merit (Haydn variations and F major sym- 


phony), the redeeming feature of which was a brilliant 
and musicianly performance of the violin concerto by 
Joseph Szigeti. Hasmmene’ by an wanccegnnteeg. ac- 
companiment, this sympathetic young artist nevertheless 


fascinated his listeners by his unmannered yet personal 
conception of the work, the purety of his style, and the 
sweet but not sugary quality of his tone. Since Kreisler 


the Philharmonic concerts have had no other soloist of 

equal rank, ; 
Furtwangler, whose name is often mentioned as the 

logical successor of Nikisch, has conducted two rather 








What MORE Could 
the Critics Say? 


Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times, 


i 


“There is a musically aristocratic point of view 
in his approach to the music he presents; a 
finer grain in his playing, a DISTINCTION 
that separates him from the many who attempt 
the violin,” 





says of 


PAUL 








Deems Taylor, in the New York World: 
“HERE IS A MAN. His playing, his person- 
ality, are marked by the proud humility that is 
the sign of the real interpreter, HIS TONE 
WAS PURE SHINING WHITE.” 

H, T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript: 
“Cool and poised as Mr, Kochanski seemed 
there is the virtuoso’s, the musician’s rhapsody 
in such a tone so bestowed, It was easy to 
wonder whether Sarasate himself more en- 
riched it.” 

Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Post: 
“A VIOLINIST OF THE FIRST RANK. 
His playing was masterly,” 


THE VIRTUOSITY OF 


KOCHANSKI 


“A virtuoso of rare capacities, poised, sensitive, 
alert, intelligent, authoritative, and resourceful, 
CLEARLY OF THE ELECT.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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remarkable concerts recently, one with the opera orchestra 
(Staatskapelle) and one with Philharmonic, After 
the first he gave a splendidly vigorous and spring-like 
reading of Schumann’s neglected B flat symphony, at the 
second an imaginative one of Berlioz’ “Fantastique,” pre- 
ceded by the second Rachmaninoff piano concerto played 
by the energetic Eduard Erdmann. 


TevuTONIzeD SCRIABINE. 


Two other orchestral concerts were notable for their 
programs: that of Hermann Scherchen, of the Leipsic 
Konzertverein, who presented Heinz Tiessen’s superbly 
youthful symphony, “Stirb und Werde,” for the first time 
in Berlin, followed by Bruckner’s unfinished ninth, and 
that of the “Anbruch,” at which Gustav Brecher made 
an unsuccessful attempt at putting Scriabine’s “Prometheus” 
into a German straightjacket, the result being that the 
straightjacket proved stronger than Prometheus, so that 
nothing of Scriabine remained. This was supposed to be 
the first performance of the work in Berlin: the German 
“experts” called it “Katzenmusik,” while the Russian 
enthusiasts say it was not a performance at all. “Prome- 
theus,” then, is still unheard in Germany. 

—Anp Tenorizep MAHLER. 

At this concert the reprehensible practice of employing 
a popular soloist as a “draw” to offset the forbiddingly 
modern program acted as a most di eeable boomerang. 
Hermann Jadlowker, without a doubt Berlin’s most favorite 
tenor for many years, sang—or tried to sing—three or- 
chestral songs by Mahler. ow Jadlowker, whose singing 
of a Verdi or a Tschaikowsky aria is a rare pleasure, has 
about as much understanding of Mahler as his conductor, 
Brecher, has of Scriabine, and evidently did not think it 
worth while to rehearse the songs. The Mahlerites in the 
hall, however, were unwilling to make allowances, and 
roundly hissed the popular idol after each song. It was a 
tragic moment in the life of a tenor, 

Three other orchestral novelties—‘Danton’s Death,” by 
F, Hemmann; “Variations and Rondo on an Old German 
Folk Song,” by Josef Haas, and a one-movement sym- 
»yhony by Paul Graner, conducted by Prof. Laber, of Gera, 
Prof Abendroth of Cologne and Prof. Krasselt, of the 
Charlottenburg Opera respectively—deserve mention. 

Too Mucu PIANIsM. 

Among recent recitalists the pianists are again in the 
great majority. Piano playing must have become too easy: 
it is impossible to keep up with the flood of new and 
apparently legitimate aspirants to keyboard fame. 

y far the most commanding figure of recent weeks— 
indeed of the whole season—is Alexander Borowsky, for- 
merly a professor at the Moscow Conservatory, who now 
tours Europe as an exponent of a new type of virtuosity 
and especially of modern Russian music. After Borowsky, 
Ilona Kabos, a young Hungarian pianist, gave us the 
greatest pleasure by virtue of her innate sense of beauty 
expressed in terms of rhythm and tone. She played, be- 
sides the usual Bach-to-Liszt repertory, pieces by Debussy, 
and by her countrymen, Bartok and Weiner. Pepito Ar- 
riola, too, the one-time wonder-child who astonished Amer- 
ica at twelve, played Debussy (“Children’s Corner”) as 
well as Ravel, with great clarity and precision which were 
better applied in Brahms, Handel variations, and other 
classics. Finally Dr. Paul Weingartner, of Vienna, and 
Joseph Schwarz, namesake and compatriot of the baritone, 
deserve honorable mention in a concours of hundreds, 

AnotTHer AMERICAN VIOLINIST. 

Just one violinist—a young New Yorker named Josef 
Fuchs—has disturbed our leisure of late. He introduced 
himself to Berlin (and Germany) with a most exacting 
rogram, comprising two sonatas (Brahm’s A major and 

ach G minor) and a concerto (Wieniawski, sharp 
minor), as well as the Chausson Poéme, and not only did 
he deliver these with apparent ease, but shook a whole 
bouquet of stunt-encores out of his sleeve. 5 

Berlin critics are beginning to wonder at the ability and 
f cility of these American gy Beste who after the war 
seem to spring fully med rom the head of Apollo. 
If we keep on producing these young music athletes, we'll 
become a perfect pest to the European know-it-alls, Fuch’s 
technic is really astonishing, and his musicianship, if 
one overlooks a certain amount of recklessness in intona- 
tion and phraseology, is unquestionably genuine. 

Fuchs was excellently accompanied, as most of our 
young Americans here, & Waldemar Liachowsky, known 
in America by his long association with Mischa Elman. 
The wife of this sterling musician, Mme. Paula Liachow- 
sky, is a singer of fine qualities, among which a sensuously 
vibrant, though not strong, soprano voice is the most im- 
portant. At her recent recital she sang an amusing new 
cycle of “Cuckoo Songs” by Josef Haas with charming 
taste, as well as the whole of Schumann’s “Frauenliebe” 
and a well chosen group by Strauss. 

Her older colleague, Lula Mysz Gmeiner, devoted her 
third song recital of the season entirely to Wolf, whose 
inimitably characteristic songs she interpreted with rare 
intelligence and taste. With Elena Gerhardt in America, 
and Julia Culp and Therese Schnabel retired, there is no 
better song interpreter in Germany today. 

Two AMERICANS P tay. 

Jenny Skolnik, the young American violinist, made her 
first appearance in Berlin since the war in the season of 
1920-21. In December she played here again and in the 
time elapsed between the two agveeennres she has developed 
both in respect of technic and spiritual depth to such n 
extent that, if present signs do not fail, she will soon have to 
be reckoned among the best representatives of her sex and 
instrument. She possesses a powerful bow-arm and the 
sweetness and warmth of her tone won the audience from 
the first stroke. More remarkable, however, is her natural 
and unaffected musicianship, and the beautiful D major 
sonata of Handel as well as the difficult A major sonata 
for violin alone by Reger showed that the warmth of her 
heart is equal to that of her tone, The Conus concerto 
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and some violinistic shiver siete proved her a promising 
entry for the virtuosity stakes. : oan 

me. Celeste Chop-Groenevelt, pianist, American bred 
and. porn, played at her first recital the Niemann suite, 
the “Waldstein” sonata of Beethoven (which I missed), 
two of the “ of St. Francis,” by Liszt, and the 
Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” arabesques. She got all there 
was to be got out of the Liszt pieces, and altogether showed 


herself to be a pianist of musicianly qualities. 
César SAERCHINGER. 


Winnipeg Male Voice Choir to Make First 
American Tour 


Interest in choral singing is evidently on the rise, and 
the announcement of a first American tour of the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir will be welcomed with real satisfaction 
by all music lovers. This choir is now in its seventh season, 
and, although it has never a outside of its own city, 
its fame not only has spread from coast to coast in Canada 
but also to the musical centers of the United States and 
abroad, through the warm praise and admiration of the 
world famous musicians and critics who have heard it. 

The choir numbers seventy-five male vocalists of Win- 
nipeg, its personnel being composed almost entirely of busi- 
ness and professional men, who, in addition to their mu- 
sical talent, bring enthusiasm into their choir work. 

Although frequently urged to tour the United States, in- 
surmountable difficulties have hitherto made such a tour 
impossible. Now, however, through the c ration of 
public-spirited citizens, and a considerable sacrifice on the 
part of the individual members of the choir, Winnipeg is 
at last in a position to send the choir on a brief tour of. 
nearby American cities. The choir has the distinction of 
being the only Canadian chorus, with the exception of the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, which has ever made an 
American tour. 

H. C. M. Ross, B. A., Oxon. F. R. C. O., A. R. C. M., 
the choir’s conductor, is undoubtedly one of the most re- 
markable young artists Britain has ever sent to Canada. 
Always a scholarship man, he became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Organists at the age of seventeen. While 
at Oxford he was president of the University Musical Club 
and Union, As orchestral conductor he has attracted the 
attention of Adrian Boult and Albert Coates—two of Eng- 
land’s leading conductors. He served as artillery officer in 
the Great War. As composer, conductor and pianist, he is a 
big man—the idol of his choir and undoubtedly destined to 
become a distinguished figure in the musical life of Canada. 

The present tour is, unfortunately, of short duration, the 
following dates being at present announced: Duluth, March 
10; Milwaukee, March 11; Chicago, March 13; St. Paul, 
March 14; Minneapolis, March 15. Percy Grainger ac- 
companies the choir on this tour as solo artist, and it need 
not be said that a better selection could not have been made. 
His selection is particularly appropriate because he is an 
enthusiastic supporter of just this sort of musical activity. 
He believes in music for the people, by the people. He does 
not believe that music should be left solely in the hands of 
musical artists, but that the musical public also should take 
an active part in it. A great admirer of the Winnipeg 
Choir, Mr. Grainger has dedicated to it two part songs (as 
yet unpublished) which will be sung for the first time on 
this tour. 

Among artists of note who have heartily endorsed the 
Winnipeg Choir are Reed Miller, tenor, and T. Tertius 
Noble, organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas Church, 
New York, who has dedicated three of his choral composi- 
tions to it. 

It is only to be hoped that on some future occasion the 
choir will see fit to give a larger number of American cities 
the pleasure of hearing it. P, 


David Samuels Opens New Musical Bureau 


David Samuels, general manager of all Schubert Theater 
orchestras, has opened the Samuels Musical Bureau, with 
offices at 1493 Broadway. Mr. Samuels was born in Odessa, 
Russia, and left there after finishing high school to com- 
plete his education at a German university, being destined 
for the career of a mechanical engineer. As an ardent lover 
of music, however, he spent a great deal of his time at- 
tending operas, symphony concerts and recitals, and finally 
organized and conducted a glee club of his own. 

He came to America to inspect the mechanical engineer- 
ing industry here, but his interest in music constantly in- 
creased until finally he gave up his mechanical studies and 
took up music as a profession. He was soon appointed mu- 
sical director of one of the theaters and conducted “King 
Henry V,” “The Whip,” “One Thousand Years Ago,” etc. 
He also organized concerts for solo artists, and was among 
the first to organize and maintain a Russian Balalaika Or- 
chestra. 

The newly organized musical bureau will managé recitals 
and concerts for musical artists and will aid them also to 
obtain engagements with musical productions and moving 
picture houses in the United States and Canada. Mr, 
Samuels has also organized the Manhattan Orchestra So- 
ciety at the disposal of which he will place the material used 
during his theatrical activities. Max Bendix has accepted 
the leadership of this organization. 


Seibert Arranges Special Musical Services 


Under the direction of Henry F. Seibert, organist, the 
first of three special musical services was given on February 
5 at the Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. The program 
was made up of the works of Mendelssohn. March 5 
Maunder’s cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” will be 

resented, and on Palm Sunday, April 9, Dubois’ “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” will be heard. 


Two Dates for Marguerite Fontrese 


Marguerite Fontrese sang for the New York Cit 
Mothers’ Club on February 17 at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
and such was her success that she was engaged for an 
affair to be given by the National Opera Company at the 
Waldorf on March 17. 


Zerffi Studio Recital | 
At the regular monthly studio recital, which took piace : 


February 19, an interesting program was presented. 
Novick, soprano, and Roscoe Leonard, Saar 
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“Muratore returns. Receives a thunderous 

tion from a packed house. As the curtain fell iher 
the second act he was greeted by a storm of ap- 
plause and cheering that was not stilled until after 
he had taken recalls without number and had been 
the embarrassed recipient of an enormous wreath 
and an equally Gargantuan floral piece.” 


—New York World, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore was loudly greeted at his first appear- 
ance, and was obliged to break away from the dra- 
matic picture to acknowledge the applause. He 
was likewise much applauded in the later progress 
of the opera. His recent hospital experience 
seemed to have had little appreciable effect upon 
his voice or his acting.” 

—New York Times, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore welcomed as he sings again. Tenor, 
recovered from appendicitis operation, is ac- 
claimed in ‘Monna Vanna’ at the Manhattan. 
There was nothing in his singing or acting to 
betray the fact that he had just emerged after a 
surgical operation.” 

—New York Herald, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore greeted at Manhattan by enthusiastic 
crowd. Chicago Opera tenor’s first appearance 
since illness results in ovation; sings superbly in 
‘Monna Vanna.’ Without doubt Lucien Muratore 
was the hero of the evening. Every seat was sold, 
while rows of standees endured subway conditions 
and a torrid atmosphere, and others vainly tried 
to force or insinuate an entrance. Muratore 
showed no signs to be seen or heard of his recent 
ordeal. He sang superbly with strength and 
apparent ease.” 

—New York Tribune, February 24, 1922. 


“When the curtain rose on the second act, applause 
swept the house, continuing for fully a minute. 
Then the famous tenor stood up and bowed. Vo- 
cally, Muratore proved to be in excellent form; in 
better condition, indeed, than before he was 
stricken.” 

—New York American, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore sings in ‘Monna Vanna’ sensational 
performance with Mary Garden. Surprising re- 
covery from operation with voice uninjured. When 
the curtain rose on the second act showing him 
seated at a table in his tent, there was such a fren- 
zied outburst of welcoming applause that (excus- 
ably) broke his rule of not acknowledging such an 
interruption, he got up, but did not bow. He has 
been called the successor of Caruso; rather should 
he be proclaimed the successor of Jean De 
Reszke.” 

—New York Evening Post, February 24, 1922. 
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“Lucien Muratore greeted enthusiastically on his 
reappearance. After the second act the house 
rang for him with the acclamations of the multi- 
tude. Never was the favor of an audience more 
richly deserved. Muratore was in good voice and 
sang with the mastery of style, the variety and 
intensity of expression, and the winning and heart- 
felt directness that mark his vocal delivery in his 
best estate.” 

—New York Globe, February 24, 1922. 


“He is the ideal youth in that role.” 
—Evening Mail, February 24, 1922. 


“It was a great comeback for Muratore. He 

showed little or no effect of his trouble physically, 

being as aggressive and as agile as ever.” 
—Evening World, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore, minus appendix, returns in ‘Monna 
Vanna.’ Lucien Muratore, chief tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association was sure of a warm 
reception. The opera was his favorite ‘Monna 
Vanna.’ So soon after his operation he was back 
in doublet, hose and the limelight, uplifted on the 
suspirations of thousands of gently rhapsodic ad- 
mirers. It was a coming out of ether into empy- 
rean. It was a mounting to regions higher than 
a hospital bed, purer than an operating room, more 
radiant than the face of a surgeon.” 

—New York Evening Sun, February 24, 1922. 


“Muratore is given ovation. The principal tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, whose absence from the 
company after he sang the opening night of the 
season at the Manhattan has deleted the chief in- 
terest in the westerner’s local activities, reap- 
peared last evening in a performance of ‘Monna 
Vanna.’ There was an unusual heartiness not to 
say real warmth in the burst of applause that fol- 
lowed his first appearance in the opera, enough to 
interrupt the action until the tenor stepped from 
his role for a half minute and bowed. And the 
thing was done in such dignified fashion that there 
was nothing to forgive in its quiet halting of the 
drama. 


“Muratore’s Prinzivalle. This Prinzivalle of Mae- 
terlinck’s play, although a sentimentalist at heart, 
especially for his medieval day and generation, is 
nevertheless a stirringly romantic figure, and par- 
ticularly so within the glamorous aura of impas- 
sioned nobility that Mr. Muratore’s art throws 
about him. He becomes a creature out of fabled 


_and glorious story, a knight of tragic courage in- 


evitably marked by the fates for the great adven- 
ture with Vanna, a shining conglomerate of Lan- 
celot and Galahad. And as always with Mr. 
Muratore, he was the singing actor, whose voice 
was at the back of the action, the acting suiting the 
vocal line.” 

—Evening Journal, February 24, 1922. 
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BROOKLYN GIVES FARRAR 
A FAREWELL OVATION 


Repetitions at the Broadway House Continue to Attract— 
Favorite Stars Enthusiastically Applauded— 
Another Fine Sunday Night Concert 


“Anore Coenter,” Femruary 20 

Claudia Muzio and Beniamino Gigli in the title roles of 
ndre Chenier,” Monday evening, February 20, gave a 
erb performance. Mme, Muzio’s voice was particularly 
mpathetic and colorful, and her portrayal of the heroine 
is touching and sincere, Gigli, as the unfortunate Revolu- 
tionary noet-hero, also won salvos of applause. Like 
Muzio, he was in fine voice and was fully up to his part. 
anise was an effective and convincing Gerard, his resonant 
iritone voice and ardent acting winning the approval of 
1c audience. Laurenti, Didur, Bada, Kathleen Howard 
d others helped to make it an excellent performance, and 
the orchestra and chorus were especially good. A delight- 
ful little number was the chorus of shepherdesses in the 
first act There were splendid climaxes, and the big arias 
1dmirable. Moranzoni conducted effectively and 

ired in the curtain calls between acts, 


MapaMe Burrerr.y,” Brookiyn, Fepruary 21 


Srooklyn paid her tribute to Geraldine Farrar, at what 

iay prove to be the last appearance at the Academy of 
Music of this unusually talented artist. As a star of great 
magnitude in the Metropolitan Opera Company she is justly 
ntitled to the “full measure of devotion” which she has 
been receiving since the announcement of her departure. 
The attitude of the large audience was one of “Hail and 
| irewe 1’ 

Happily, the Brooklyn opera lovers have enjoyed Farrar 

Carmen,” “Louise” and “Madame Butterfly.” In the 
itter she rises to heights not reached in her other inter- 
pretations, Her work during the past season, in spite of 
the unusual circumstances, has had all the glow of the 
waxing, not the waning, crescent. 

Morgan Kingston, as Pinkerton, gave a remarkable per 

mance, In appearance he is an ideal American naval 

fficer, and vocally he thrilled his audience. He should be 
heard more often, Chalmers, substituting at the last mo- 
vent for Mr. Scotti, gavé a good performance. He, also, 
vas just recovering from a cold, and sang with great 

erve, which slightly marred his usual good work. Rita 
Fornia’s Suzuki was excellent, and the rest of the cast 
vas satisfactory. Moranzoni conducted with a real ap 
reciation and love for the task. 

“Aiwa,” Fesruatry 22 (Matinee). 

‘Aida” was repeated at the special matinee (Wedncs- 
day) with a familiar cast, headed by the charming and rich 
voiced Claudia Muzio; Giovanni Martinelli, whose Radames 
is admirable, and Giuseppe Danise, a fine Amonasro. The 
performance was capital, and credit also goes to Jose Mar 


dones as Ramfis, Wilham Gustafson as the King, and 


Flora Perini, who sang the role of Amneris and did it 
Moranzoni conducted with skill and helped to 
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make the performance the one of high standard that it 
proved to 
“Ricotetto,” Fepruary 22 (Eveninc). 

“Rigoletto” attracted a capacity audience on Washington's 
Birthday evening, an audience which seemed permeated with 
the holiday spirit, and the work as presented by a remark- 
ably fine cast thoroughly merited the enthusiastic approba- 
tion of the auditors. Mme. Galli-Curci, in fine form vocally 
and histrionically, gave a superb rendition of the role of 
Gilda. Gigli scored a bright and particular triumph for his 
splendid characterization of the role of the Duke. De 
Luca’s familiar delineation of the title role was thoroughly 
artistic and well rounded. Marion Telva, as Maddalena, 
completed an unusually satisfactory quartet. Others in the 
cast were Leon Rothier as Sparafucile, Louise Berat as 
Giovana, Paolo Ananian a’ Monterone, Louis D’Angelo as 
Marullo, Angelo Bada as Borsa, Vincenzo Reschiglian as 
Ceprano, Minnie Egener as the Countess. and Emma Bor- 
niggia as a page. Gennaro Papi conducted with his usual 
finesse and was compelled to take a curtain call with the 
principals 

“TristaAN AND IsotpA,” Fepruary 23. 

“Tristan” was repeated at the Metropolitan Thursday 
evening with Florence Easton as the shining star. In the 
role of: Isolda she was superb, and the beauty of her voice 
as well as her fine acting made its deep impress all over the 
audience. Sembach was the Tristan, but he was not in good 
voice. Clarence Whitehill was excellent as the Kurvenal, 
and Gustafson, likewise, as King Marke. Robert Leonhardt 
was the Melot, and Jeanne Gordon deserves praise for her 
splendid portrayal of the role of Brangaene. 

“CAVALLERIA” AND “Paciiacct,” Fesruary 24 

The inseparable twins of Italian opera, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” revisited the Metropolitan, February 
24, to the satisfaction of a large and appreciative audience. 
Maria Jeritza was the Santuzza in the first part of the bill 
and charmed all by the ease and grace with which she 
rolled down the church steps. With Orville Harrold, the 
lightning change artist, for her Turiddu, there was a good 
deal of excitement at times. (What would.the Metropolitan 
do without this dependable and excellent American tenor?) 
Flora Perini, Millo Picco and Marie Mattfeld were the 
rest of the cast, and Moranzoni conducted. 

“Pagliacci,” which followed, was noticeable as being the 
real Metropolitan debut for Manuel Salazar, Spanish tenor, 
who used to be Fortune Gallo’s star in the San Carlo Com- 
pany. Salazar has the same splendid voice which he had 
with the smaller company, and sang with vigor and assur- 
ance. His acting, too, was thoroughly pffective. The 
audience applauded him loud and long after the “Ridi 
Pagliacci.” Another feature of the performance was the 
appearance of Renato Zanelli, who replaced Antonio Scotti 
as Tonio. Zanelli has seldom been heard at the Metro- 
politan this winter and his fine, full, rich, fresh baritone 
voice scored a tremendous success for him in the prologue. 
Bori was the charming Nedda, and Paltrinieri and Reschig- 
lian filled up the cast, while Moranzoni conducted. 


“Faust,” Fesruary 25 (MATINEE). 
“Faust” was repeated on Saturday afternoon, February 
25, and there was another ovation for Geraldine Farrar ; she 
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was showered with flowers as well as with undoubtedly 
sincere applause. Miss Farrar did some really fine acting 
as Morgane. particularly in the church scene. 
Martinelli again acquitted himself in a thoroughly capable 
manner as Faust, Leo Rothier’s deep, resonant voice 
and keen appreciation of the many subtleties of the part of 
Mephistopheles were not lost on the audience. Mario 
Laurenti looked the part and was excellent as Valentin; 
Mary Ellis made an attractive picture as Siebel and was 
enthusiastically received in the “Flower Song.” The Marthe 
was well handled by Louise Berat, and Paolo Ananian was 
satisfactory as Wagner. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
“Wacxtre,” Fepruary 25 (Eveninc) 

A most impressive performance, A very large audience. 
The proper Wagnerian spirit on the stage, in the orchestral 
space, among the listeners. Bodanzky master of his baton. 
Florence Easton, an appealing, tuncful, lovely Sieglinde. 
Matzenauer, authoritative, ificent, compelling, as 
Briinnhilde. Jeanne Gordon's Fricka finely conceived, splen- 
didly carried out. Full, round tones, very musical phras- 
ing, poetical interpretation from Morgan Kingston in the 
role of Siegmund. Gustafson’s picture of Hagen sufficiently 
sinister, vocally striking. Wotan in good hands always 
when Whitehill does him. Altogether an evening of rare 
and complete enjoyment for sincere lovers of Wagner. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

One could almost say that the Sunday night concert was 
a “Ponselle Night,” even though Pablo Casals was the guest 
artist. While the cellist was heartily applauded and called 
back for an encere after the Lalo concerto, it was Rosa 
Ponselle who fairly took the house by storm. Not con- 
tented merely with the programmed numbers, after her 
second appearance she was given a genuine ovation, which 
brought her back for an encore (a German song) and then 
again for another--“Way Down Upon the Suanee River.” 
For this last selection she played her own accompaniments 
and intertwined a strain of “Home Sweet Home” with the . 
other melody, The result was another outburst of enthusi- 
asm. Her printed numbers were the suicide aria from “La 
Gioconda,” and the Bolero from “I Vespri Siciliani.” 

Casals added a group later in the program which included 
numbers by Godowsky, Popper and Saint-Saéns. On account 
of the indisposition of Sembach, Manuel Salazar: was called 
upon to take his place, and delighted with his rendition of 
the “Recondita armonia” aria from “Tosca” and the “Vesti 
la giubba” aria from “Pagliacci.” Martha Phillips also 
pleased with her soprano solos and made a very favorable 
impression.on the interested listeners. Her numbers were: 
The aria from “Bel raggio” from “Semiramide” (Rossini), 
and a group—“The Night Wind” (Farley), “Wings of 
Night” (Watts), and “Norwegian Echo Song” (Thrane). 
Florence Harvey was her excellent accompanist. 

The orchestra, under Paul Eisler’s capable direction, gave 
good. readings of the overture to “Tannhauser,” “Invitation 
a la Valse” (Weber-Weingartner), and the prelude to Act 
IIL of “Lohengrin” 


Schipa Picture by Lumiere Studio 
The picture of Tito Schipa, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue of the Musica Courter, is copyrighted by 
Lumiere Studio, The credit was inadvertently omitted. 
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“Anna Fitziu was Elsa and seemed the personifi 

cation of purity or the goddess of truth. As the six ili 

teenth century princess she was a vision of blonde i 

e loveliness—-all feminine grace and womanly tender | 

mess. The classical contour of her handsome face, il 
her spiritual expression and the superb lines of her 

figure made her an unforgetable picture.’ i 

San Francisco Bulletin ) 
“Anna Fitziu had the part of Elsa She made an 

appealing heroine and sang with the sweetness which I 
that dwarfed many more celebrated prima donnas, has delighted previous audiences at the Manhattan.” 
wholly free from unnecessary emphasis and sincere’ New York Post 
to the minutest detail. Vocally it was most satisfy- “The Elsa of Anna Fitziu alone would have made 
ing.”"-—New York Globe, it worth while hearing. This American soprano tis, 
‘Transfigured by the rich voice and Gade stage without qualification, one of the finest singers on our 

presence of Anna Fitziu, the melodramatic ‘Tosca’ operatic stage today.” --New York Call ti 


EXCERPTS FROM NEWSPAPERS esr it iuslvoneat na the tthaniacny ot a fe “Otello” 


house amply testified.’’—Los Angeles Times. 








~— osca”’ ‘ ™ “The Desdemona of Anna Fitziu is a far serener i} 
‘Anna -Fitziu was Tosca and was vocally superb. \ 
- and more lovely characterization in every essential 1 

—Los Angeles Exammer. 


“, + . every _ honor was won by Anna Fitziu of grace, of voice and manner than was Rosa Raiss's Hi} 
in her taxin e 0 oria er depiction of “ * 99 with the Garden organization.” Los Angeles Examiner. 
the tortured woman, in the eal ‘act, was equal to Thais te 
TEL BRITAR LYON Tae CAT RUT COME GE a aac oon Fitziu was all—and more—than could be demanded 
LE a We a woe re. lereaeel St “It seems u« pity that ‘Thais’ was given at a mat of the Desdemona role.” —Loes Angeles Record 
it, Her fear and suffering were agonizing to witness, rege : ce eee I 
. . 4 inee, for it was the best performance the San Carlo f 


and revulsion, expressed facially, was pitiable. Miss ; “ ” 
Fitziu's voice, even, lent itself to the harshness of Company has yet given. Anna Fitslu_was_ Thais, La Boheme 


not quite so Alexandrian as Mary Garden but more i 
her emotional state, not resuming its natural soft- allenic and’ that fa’ not in Tis ee “Miss Fitziu, if she pleases, may make of Mimi a 


figure particularly her own.’ New York Evening World, 


ness until her love duet with Cavaradossi in the last a ES ao ee . 
act. Her appearance was regal and her beauty never TI nnT Tan nal i 
OO Voluptuousness Is Intellectual, and that saves It from “Anna Fitziu sang Mimi charmingly, and looked 4 









































more commanding.’ —San Francisco Journal. 
cloying. as well as she sang.” —New York Evening Post. i 
“Fitziu is not just a glorious singer but also a su- “Miss Fitziu is the rarest thing in a_ prima donna, “Anna Fitsiu sang Mimi as it should be. done i 
Tb actress, — the dramatic Intensity oF her scene a fine chologist. Her conversion—its alternations There was a Warm human quality In Ser powerful it 
aah Valle as Scarpia in the second act showed a of mockery and mystical fear and its final prone self- tones. She looked fragile enough and, of course F 
wonderfully subtle restraint in a strongly emotional abandonment, was superbly done, and the votce told pretty, vivacious and wide-eyed.” Katherine Lane, il 
situation. Her fine acting and the response of her the story as well as the body.”’-——San Francisco Examiner, us : New York Mail. hi 
glorious voice to every emotion were again apparent 4, \“Anna Fitziu made a superb looking Thais and san ( 
in the death scene of her lover.’’ the role in a like patrician manner. 66 fl 9” i 
—San Francisco Call and Post. a a —Los Angeles Examiner. Madam Butter y i 
“Miss Fitziu’s Tosca was sung with high-flung ar- “She was the star in the Massenet work by easily “For a long time Geraidine Farrar, by virtue of il 
tistry and much beauty of tone.” won honors, and the opera ranks second only to the genius of her acting, analyzed and justly ex~- iq 
—Los Angeles Evening Record. ‘Tosca’—if not first-—-in her repertoire.” tolled by Mr. Finck in his book, “Success in Music,” ' 
1 


~—Los Angeles Daily Times. was the one and only Butterfly She standardized i 


“Anna Fitziu was a very beautiful and plausible 
the part just as Scotti has standardized Scarpia. i 


Floria Tosca and her singing of the prayer ‘Visi 








d’arte’ brought forth instant appreciation which quite af 2 h 2. 99 Then Florence Easton recently has given us a ver- i} 
stopped the action, Her top notes were quite thrill- i} 0 engrin sion of this complex and difficult character which is | 
ing.’”’—Los Angeles Herald. "ee he most successful tactical victory was . that strong on the lyric side, and by no means weak in ii 

=a the dramatic aspect. The achievement of Miss Fitziu ! 





“Miss Fitziu's brilliancy of tone was as refreshing achie Anna Fitziu. Vocally she might be a ; 
as her glowing personality.” —San Francisco Bulletin. ee @ less potential than Rosa Raisa, who was heard is that she acts as well as and sings it better than 
‘ "Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“In fact, she is* Tosca!”"—Herman Devries, elther_of the others. 





here last season with the Chicago, but in acting and ' 























-_ —Chicago American. presence she was magnificent. And even Raisa could “At the afternoon performance ‘Madame Butterfly,’ il 
{ “Anna Fitziu_sings ‘Tosca _as if the part were writ- a the luscious richness as reve n_some with that greatest of all impersonators of the role, {| 
ten for _her."'— Chicago Tribune, ziu's tones last night. e stands out as a Anna Fitziu, was heard by an enormous audience. i 

* spien sa among a host of inefficient interpreters This gifted artist, who has made her creation unique Hh 

Anna Fitsiu is a Tosca of splendid dramatic power, thet evs n ere.” —Los Angeles Times. in its vocal splendor. and finish of acting, was received r 













manner and skill on the Impersonation, being so 

evenly balanced that her rendition of the part eclipses 

that_of all other singers who goeny the role.’ 
-Philadelphia Record 


ian! iladel nn 

vieual. charm and woos) allure ve bio Lodger, “Anna Fitziu sa the role of Bisa of Brabant with great appreciation. The Fitziu performance is 

“Seldom _has_the been _so_picturesquel ee Y and her vole © a combination of gifts, beauty of voice, grace of 
any race. —-Los Angeles Examiner, i 








p 0 er “ 
— = nr — wor Reon aire si hig i ee Geet and acted as though 
the grim walls of San Angelo. It was a performance *"— Son Francisco Call end Post. 


NOW ON TOUR—GUEST ARTIST SAN CARLO OPERA 


Concert Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Opera Direction: FORTUNE GALLO, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New Yurk City 











THE APPROACHING CONVENTIONS 


FOR SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
OE Pc as if 


A Review of the Work Accomplished by the Two Conferences for Supervisors of School Music 


The Music Supervisors’ National Conference and the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Convention will be held re- 
spectively in Nashville, Tenn., the week of March 20, and 
in Springfield, Mass., the week of April 24, 1922. So much 
good has been accomplished by the two groups of teachers 
meeting in conference that it is difficult to determine what 
the most important factors have been toward music educa- 
tion in general. 

The National is the older of the two, and as a result has 
the larger number of members. The Eastern draws almost 
entirely for membership from the Atlantic seaboard States, 
and the problems for discussion are frequently those local 
to the type of community common to the great East. Con- 
ventions of school supervisors are not like the average 
business conventions, where men attend largely for the 
purpose of making a holiday, but are real intensive training 
courses, to help the teacher who, without the privilege of 
such professional contact, would be left largely to her own 
pedagogical resources, and not be able to enjoy the psycho- 
logical inspiration which is made possible by such meetings. 


How tue Conventions Are MANAGED. 
For many years State conventions of music teachers (not 
school supervisors) have been held, and we are told that 
these one were not founded on a professional basis 
for the benefit of those who attended, but are largely mu- 
tual admiration societies for the few leading lights whose 
efforts have made such meetings possible. Frequently, the 
most active are not really professional musicians, but are 
people who would like to be classed as such, We dislike to 
use the word “faker,” but at least it conveys the idea as 
given to us by those who seem to know. hether this be 
the case or not, we know that the school conventions are 
entirely different, and are organized and managed as a 
university extension course at which the searcher for 
knowledge may have his fill, and, if serious minded, may 
come away refreshed and reambitioned to seek higher fields 
of endeavor and accomplishment. 
Tue Neep ror ConveNTIONS 
No progressive superintendent can fail to recognize the 
need for these mestngs, and the greater need for having 
his teachers attend. he importance of keeping in touch 
with progressive people and their ideas cannot be overesti- 
mated. The yearly symposiums on voice training, methods 
of teaching, music appreciation, etc., bear constant evi- 
dence of the fact that the leading lights of our profession 
stand ever ready to incorporate into their scheme of edu- 
cation every new idea which has merit, or at least gives 
indication of possessing the proper educational potential. 
The subject of school music is not slipping, as some might 
think, merely because in certain communities insufficient 
time is allotted. This drawback is not a permanent thing, 
but merely a temporary condition which an overcrowded 
course of study has made a necessity. Each year brings 
more and more hope to the supervisor for greater and bet- 
ter co-operation by educational authorities. 
A Bic AccompLisHMeENT py THE National ConFERENCE. 
During the 192! meeting at St. Joseph, Mo., the educa- 
tional council of the National set out to accomplish the 
great task of preparing and publishing a standard course 
of study for music in the elementary er Ra, — 
the personnel of this council and then decide that such a 
at would ever agree on a standard course, rae gs 
impossible. However, it was done, and a good job it is 
There are, no doubt, many weaknesses in the document. 
Few are perfect, but at least it marked a beginning a 
what we hope will be a _— generous attitude toward the 
viewpoint of the “other fellow. 4 ‘ 
That such a course was needed goes without saying. 
Few school systems have had regular courses of stu it 
music. They depended almost entirely on the 9 
textbooks which were used in the city or town, _ ol- 
lowed these religiously, though blindly at times. eae 
in music is not made as the result of a certain type 2 
music material, but is based upon the amount of intelli- 
gence put behind the use of such material, Now that the 
course is printed and awaiting final approval by the open 
convention, we feel that a vote of thanks should be given 
to the council for the _accomplishment. A. special on 
must be given to Dr. Karl W, Gehrkens, of Oberlin 4 
lege, for the fine contribution which he must — ec, 
because it is evident from his previous written contributions 
to school music that the council was influenced to a great 
extent by his advice and suggestions. The others get Le ir 
equal share of congratulations, and may take some pi 
ness out of the fact that the net result will be a grea 
benefit to supervisors as a class. 
Tue Procress MAve py THE EASTERN CONFERENCE. 
The Eastern Conference, although only five years old, 
‘is a very healthy child, While not as large in membership 
as the National, it is by no means backward in progres 
leadership, The main em is in recent papenk ge - 
been placed on the psychology of teaching, a much n 
service, It is a fact that supervisors of school music as & 
class have not been subjected to the rigid training that is 
ed of the class teacher. A normal school places 
strong insistence on psychology and pedagogy, > ym as 
subject matter. This has not been true of t — 
school, where oer matter and method take prec 
r h else. P : 
OT he echool eaperiatendent was quick to make this distinc- 
tion and to classify teachers of music as different in train- 
ing from others. The Eastern Contepence is 


ort to 


The conferences are successful because they are prompt- 
ed by proper motives. The time is passing when any selfish 
interest can maintain control, under a mask of ass 
virtue. Every teacher of school music in the United States 
should be a member of a conference, and until such time 
there will remain weaknesses which too often compel the 
wonderful subject of school music to suffer the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” 


Oxnard’s First Community Musical Evening 


Through the agency of Community Service, the town of 
Oxnard, Cal., is undertaking a program of musical activities 
in connection with the recreational work of that organiza- 
tion along other lines. 

Tuesday evening, January 31, the first community musi- 
cal evening was held at Oxnard, On this occasion the musi- 
cal features of the program were furnished by the solo 
quartet of Temple Emanu-El of Los Angeles, under the 
direction of Gage Christopher, well known baritone and 
musical director, whose members gave a delightful program 
of solos, duets and quartets. The members of the quartet 
are: Ruth Dickey, soprano; Mrs. Max Breetwor, contralto ; 
Lore Ludwick, tenor; Gage Christopher, basso, with Mrs. 
Nellie. Blankenhorn, accompanist. mong other numbers, 





‘‘Largest Audience 
| of the Year Welcomes 


PETERSON” 


SOPRANO 
Seiten tear O 


“The artist, whose voice is one 
of the most beautiful ever heard 
here, sings from the heart with 
an understanding that is seldom 
felt or heard.”—Ft. Worth 


Record. 
© Ira L. Hill 
Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
8 East Mth St., New York Mason @ Hemlin Piano Used 











the quartet featured several selections of traditional Hebrew 
melodies from the service of the synagogue. Following the 
formal musical program Mr. Christopher led the audience 
in a brief community “sing.” 

The.music department of Comnmmnity Service of Oxnard, 
of which Paul Lehmann, prominent mer t and music 
patron, is chairman, has plans for a series of these commu- 
nity programs and also for the organization of a choral 
society. During February the department has been super- 
vising a class in music with the assistance of 
Alexander Stewart, community music organizer for Cali- 
fornia, for Community Service. N.C. 


Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio in Fine Concert 


The Matinee Musicale of Indianapolis recently presented 
the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio in concert before a dis- 
criminating and critical audience. According to the In- 
dianapolis Star, “to say that a trio or quartet is closely held 
together is a stereotyped expression that has almost lost 
its meaning, but there must be some fresh significance found 
for it to express the unusual unanimity of effort that char- 
acterizes the work of these three instrumentalists.” The 
same paper stated that Mr. Rich is a concert violinist, but 
he forgets the fact in his trio work, for with power and 
lovely — at got , he os both - o> maser 
sity of balance proportion. In speaking of Mr. Kin- 
dler, Bertram Taylor, critic of the Star, said that “the 
most interesting cello playing he had ever heard in such a 
combination was that of Hans Kindler, who apparently 
knows how to give his instrument some emotional value 
without sentimentalizing his share of the score.” Mr. 
Taylor also had high praise for Ellis Clark Hammann, one 
of his comments being to the effect that the outstanding 
feature of Mr. Hammann’s admirable piano playing was 
his ability to come down the dynamic descents without 
loss of piano’s place. Mr. Taylor also said that “his 
pianissimos were extraordinarily e ve and 
materially to those moments when the thr 
died away to a breath. Nor did he lack power, nor 

to evoke full sounds from the piano.” Taken 
oF collectively the trio reaches a high level of 
Sclovelians—wes another 


abili 
artistic comment in the Taylor 
review. 
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Kathryn played a Rachmaninoff prelude and 
“Marche Militaire” by Schubert in her usual delightful 
In the last number Miss Kerin showed great 
brilliance. Rosamond Crawford closed the pro- 
gram, siving 8 finished performance of the Liszt E flat con- 

Berdimen at the second piano. Miss Craw- 
ford will eae the same work in April at the La Forge 
Noonday Musicale in Aeolian Hall. 


LINDSBORG’S ORATORIO SOCIETY 
HEARD IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Special Concert Given for Benefit of School Teachers—A 
te Huge Success 
Lindsborg, Kan., February 13, 1922—Three memorable 
oe emg “3 rae bela —— were given in 
ity ratorio Society, February 
8 and 9. With the exception of the trip to Camp Funston 
in 1917, tradition has kept the chorus from accepting out- 
side enga s, even though several flattering offers have 
been received. However, in this instance the situation was 
so unique, and the appeal from the State of Oklahoma so 
wide, that the offer was accepted. Charles Barnett, assistant 
superintendent, and the 600 teachers of the public schools 
of Oklahoma City, s; red the concerts, assuming obliga- 
tions amounting to $15,000, the 
expense of the undertaking. Mr, Barnett’s motive in as- 
suming the responsibility was to bring to the public school 
teachers of the state pe prem in convention at Oklahoma 
opportunity o observing at close range what can 
be accomplished in community singing of the ghest order 
by a town of 2,000 inhabitants, which might serve as a 
stimulus to similar efforts in the state. This phase of the 
proposition appealed to the Oratorio Society, and through 
its .official representative, Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad, president 
of Bethany College, the invitation was accepted without 
remuneration, ry ed only that all e be paid. A 
special train of Imans was chartered for the occasion. 
The two concerts and matinee took place in the new Col- 
iseum which has a seating capacity of over 5,000. A special 
stage ‘had been built in front of the drop curtain to accom- 
modate the 500 singers and orchestra of sixty members. 
More than 15,000 persons attended the concerts and on the 
last evening thousands were turned away.~The public and 
ee Bar nd generous in their pf#ise of the high standard of 
the r ° 
The soloists were also.well received. Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, Kansas City contralto, has a rich voice of beautiful 


= 


quality; Mme. Sidenius Zendt displayed a resonant soprano, 
very le and satisfying in the florid style; Gustaf Holm- 
quist sang the big arias with breadth and tonal r that 


were compelling in their authority; Arthur Kraft interpreted 
his solos with fine sentiment and artistic finish. The or- 
chestra, of which Hjalmar Wetterstrom is conductor, was 
the best ever assembled in the history of the organization 
and gave excellent support to chorus and soloist. Arthur 
Uhe, concertmaster, is an artist of fine attainments. Ellen 
Strom, at the organ, and Oscar Thorsen, pianist, did 
splendidly. Hagbard Brase directed his forces skilfully and 
was given an ovation. The following is cited from a local 
critic: “Not in years has there been such an outpouring of 
the people in the ST ae For those who heard the 
Bethany Chorus and assisting artists sing “The Messiah”— 
and it is a great pity that the masses of the people, the re- 
maining 95,000 could not hear it—the performance fairly 
exceeded anticipation. It was an event so beautiful and so 
inspiring as to be no less than epochal. Few sermons could 
have been more impressive. There was almost an evangeli- 
cal spirit in it. It would have carried religious conviction 
» an atheist. It would lift the meanest groveler 4. 5 
ust.” b de 


Community Concert Course for Marion, Ind. 

Through the co-operation of the musical organizations of 
Marion, Ind., the city is to have its own Community Concert 
Course, which is being offered to the ple at cost. The 
Marion Civic Orchestra, conducted by P. Marinus Paulson; 
the Marion School of Music Boys’ Band, conducted by 
Coloston R. Tuttle, and the Marion Choral ety, are on 
the schedule for concerts. Three visiting artists are also 
to appear on the course—Dr. Heinrich Pfitzner, pianist; 
Arthur Kraft. tenor, and Sametini, violinist. arion 
Community Service has worked in conjunction with th 
city’s musical organization in drawing up plans and making 
the arrangements for the course. 


Raisa Praises Mana-Zucca Songs 

The following letter which Rosa Raisa sent Mana-Zucca 
not so long ago when the singer was in Buenos Aires speaks 
for itself: 

Dear Mana-Zucca: 

I feel I must tell you what a tremendous success I had with your 
new song “Sholom Alechem,” which I sang last night before an au- 
dience of 6,000 le, The se lasted over ten minutes and 
instead of capnathn this song, I gave them your “‘Rachem” as an 
encore and recei another ovation. I shall sing your songs every- 


ere, 
My congratulations and best wishes, 
Yours cordially, 


(Signed) Rosa Rasa. 


Maier and Pattison for Springfield Festival 

The first attraction announced for the coming Spring- 
field, Mass., music festival is that of Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, who will be soloists with the orchestra at the 
matinee on May 13. They will play Mr. Pattison’s orches- 
tration of the Liszt “Concerto Pathetique,” played this season 
with the New York and Chicago symphony orchestras, 
will also be heard in a group of unaccompanied numbers. 


- Jung’s Second Recital Tonight 
Rudolf ine the Swiss tenor, will give his second recital 
in Town tonight, March 2. Marcel Van Gool will be 


the accompanist. 
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| Bush Conservatory | 
conemiu arapey CHICAGO Se een 


President E. H. SCHWENKER, Secretary Vice-President 


dinteimnes Session 1922 


Three Terms—T7Ten Weeks, May 24-August 2. Eight Weeks, June 7-August 2. 
Five Weeks, June 28-August 2. 


The Faculty of 85 Artists Includes Many of World-Wide Reputation. Among Them Are: 





PIANO JAN CHIAPUSSO EDGAR A. NELSON MME, JULIE RIVE-KING 
JOHN J. BLACKMORE MME. ELLA SPRAVKA EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
VOICE CHARLES wW. CLARK BOZA OUMIROFF GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS HERBERT MILLER MME. JUSTINE WEGENER 
VIOLIN RICHARD CZERWONKY BRUNO ESBJORN ROWLAND LEACH 
ORGAN EXPRESSION DANCING LANGUAGES 
EDGAR A. NELSON MAE RILEY McKINLEY CORA SPICER NEAL WALLACE RICE 
FLORENCE HODGE _ _LORA E. WILLIAMS HARRIET E.ROBINS EMILE LECLERCO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COMPLETE THEORETICAL COURSES 
WILLIAM NORDIN LYRAVINE VOTAW ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


NORM AL COURSE PIANO, VOICE, vo sSean poneot MUSIC, 
Begin June 27 


Intensive Course of Five Weeks consists of 20 hours Methods, Material and Technic, 15 hours. Harmony and Theory, 10 hours Ear- 
Training and Sight-Reading, 10 hours Interpretation Classes, Lectures on Music History, Pedagogy, Round Table, Demonstration of Children’s 
Work. Weekly recitals by world-renowned artists and artist-students. 


FULL NORMAL COURSE $35.00 
MASTER INTERPRETATION CLASSES FREE to Summer Students under the above artist teachers. 


The only Conservatory in Chicago with 


Dormitories for Women and Men Students 


Attractive environment and great convenience for the summer student. 
RATES FOR ROOM AND BOARD, $9 PER WEEK AND UP. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


OTOKAR SEVCIK 


One of the world’s great violin pedagogs and teacher of 


EFREM ZIMBALIST JAN KUBELIK JARISLOV KOCIAN KARL FLESCH 
ERIKA MORINI MARY HALL EMANUEL ONDRICEK HUGO KORTSCHAK 


id 


and many of the foremost violinists of the day 
has been engaged to teach exclusively at Bush Conservatory on his return to America in the fall. Applications accepted NOW. 
ANDREA PROUDFOOT, assistant to Sevcik, will also teach at Bush Conservatory beginning with the SUMMER TERM. 


MASTER SCHOOL OF BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHARLES S. PETERSON, Patron 
For FREE TUITION for exceptionally talented and advanced students. Applications received now for appointments for 
Fall. Particulars furnished on request. 


For Free Catalog and Special Summer Session Bulletin with Dormitory Reservations address 
M. U. JONES, Registrar, 


839 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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One of the New York dailies says that the radio 
service tried to “catch” some of the music played 
at Princess Mary’s wedding in order to transmit the 
strains to thousands of subscribers. One of the 
things that seems least important to radio broadcast 
is the music played at Princess Mary’s wedding. 

@- 

There has been no official announcement from 
the New York Symphony Scciety as yet, but we 
take the responsibility of saying that Albert Coates, 
who finished the season as guest conductor of the 
society's orchestra on Sunday last, will be here for 
another, next winter—and welcome, too. 

& — 

The February number of the new Official Bulletin 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, with 
a complete list of the prizes offered in connection 
with the 1923 biennial (including a new one for a 
work for two women’s voices with chamber ensem- 
ble accompaniment, “A Sicilian Spring,” to a poem 
by Cecil Fanning) was received too late to include 
a recapitulation of the list in this issue of the 
Mustcat Courier, It will appear next week. 

siniilecia ith 

Monday evening Rosa Ponselle finished her season 
atithe Metropolitan in ‘“Ernani,” and both on that 
oceasion and the evening before, at the weekly con- 
cert, the audiences showed her how much her ser- 
vices are valued. At the concert she sang the bolero 
from Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers” with a vocal technic 
and flexibility that would put many a coloratura to 
shame, something remarkable in a singer whose 
voice is naturally a large and strong dramatic so- 
prano, Our idea is that she would make a Violetta 
m “Traviata” (or even a Gilda in “Rigoletto”) 
second to none; and be it added that Verdi did not 
have a light, lyric voice capable of coloratura in 
mind when he wrote those operas, but such a one as 
Miss Ponselle’s, better fitted to express emotion. 

a o _— 

From the Opera in Our Language Foundation, 
Mrs. Archibald Freer, national chairman, come fur- 
ther details as to American operas now available. 
Among composer-dramatists the name of Theodore 
Stearns is mentioned as author of “The Snow Bird.” 
Also Mr, Stearns’ drama, “Co-oza,” is to be pub- 
fished by a Boston firm even before the opera is 
completed. It will be recalled that it was Wagner’s 
eustom to publish the book of his operas separately. 
Ralph Lyiord, whose “Castle Agrazant” is to be 

iven next season, is also the author of his own 
bretto. Other operas received by the Foundation 
are: “The Sunken Bell,” music by Charles Ruggles, 
libretto by Charles Henry Meltzer after the German 
of Gehrhard Hauptmann; “The Garden of Allah,” 








- thousand separate events beginni 
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music by Louis Gruenberg, libretto also by Meltzer; 
“Algiala,” music by Francesco De Leone, libretto 
by Cecil Fanning ; “Yolando of Cyprus,” an Oriental 
opera with music by Clarence Loomis, libretto by the 
Louisville poet, Cale Young Rice ; “Sakahra,” music 
by Simon Bucharoff, and “La Corsicana,” by J. 
Lewis Bond, 


May we respectfully suggest to our friends that 
when they send us press clippings they furnish us 
also with the name of the paper from which the clip- 
ping is taken, and the date, also the program and 
other details of the concert to which it refers? News 
items often reach us in such a manner that we find 
it impossible to make a readable notice of them. 
Very frequently they contain matter that would be 
of real interest to our readers but is so incomplete 
that we are unable to use it. Please furnish us with 
complete data—the when, where, why and what—of 
every news item and press clipping which you have 
the kindness to send us. 

-— @ - 

Frequent mentions have already been made of the 
successful European appearances of Rudolf Polk, 
American violinist, and it is a pleasure to record 
that he has again won plaudits in a recent Vienna 
concert at the Grossen Konzerthaus-Salle. Accom- 
panied by the symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Anton Konrath, he played concertos by Vi- 
valdi, Bruch and Tschaikowsky. He was univer- 
sally commended by the local press and the Wiener 
Mittage-Zeitung especially praised his work, saying, 
among other things, that he was “a virtuoso and 
artist” and that his playing “showed him to be a 
remarkable violinist with the finest feeling for style, 
musicianship and complete mastery of the instru- 
ment.” 

one -& a 

It is fair to say, as the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion starts away on its transcontinental tour, that, 
although one or two stars of former seasons were 
absent, the performances on the whole were on a 
much higher plane than ever before. Chorus and 
orchestra, hitherto indifferent elements, were both 
excellent this year. Before Miss Garden left, she 
said in her final curtain speech, that she “did not 
think” the organization would come back here next 
season, qualifying the definite announcement made 
some time ago that it certainly would confine its 
activities to the west. 
titled to guess, but our idea is that a Chicago opera 
company js very likely to be at the Manhattan again 
next season, although whether or not under Miss 
Garden’s direction is another matter. The annual 
Chicago visit would be distinctly missed if ‘it should 
fall out. 





sie 
The Chicago Opera had three fine American 
tenors in its ranks, and it is highly regrettable that 
they appear to have been set aside for some foreign 
recruits who were no better than they. The 
tenors referred to are Edward Johnson, Riccardo 
Martin and Forrest Lamont. Johnson, famous all 
over Italy for the tenor role in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” saw that role given to a Greek gentle- 
man who might reasonably, of course, be expected to 
know more about acting a western cowboy than a 
native American; Martin, on account of Muratore’s 
illness, had a chance to sing (if one can use the 
word) Herod in “Salome” three times ; and Lamont 
was treated no better than the other two, A chance 
to hear Martin in some role with possibilities would 
have been particularly welcome, so, that this excel- 
lent artist might demonstrate how thoroughly he 
had recovered since illness made his last Metro- 
politan appearance an unfortunate one for him. 
nomen pevememnaes 7 
Music Week seems to be an idea that is gradually 
taking hold and is attaining an ever increasing 
amount of popular success. The Community Serv- 
ice has been largely responsible for this success and 
is encouraged to believe that the custom of holding 
an annual music week will ually become univer- 
sal. San Francisco had a big week some time ago, 
A program was distributed free by the San Francisco 
Community Recreation League scheduling over a 
inning Sunday at 10 
a. m., and ending the following Sunday at 11 p. m, 
—a strenuous week if there ever was one. Seattle 
had the same sort of a week with the same sort of 
success. There was also a Portland, Ore., week 
with many events and interesting features. Other 
weeks were held at Visalia, Cal.; Long Beach, Cal. 
ge —— rie, os meer Elkhart, 
nd., and ingham, Wash. ong the important 
community or rae at these different cities 
were concerts of school children, music memory con- 





tests, community chorus concerts, recitals by indi- 
vidual artists, concerts at schools, libraries and _ later. 


Anybody, of course, is en- | 





churches, and icity in 
organ recitals in some of them. 
got busy in each instance to make the thing a 
cess—and that is the only way it could have 
made a success, Let us have more music weeks, 
init 

The Caruso Memorial Foundation is a fine thing ; 
the concerts given for its benefit are excellent; but 
our idea is the great tenor himself would not 
have looked with favor upon asking the audience, 
which has paid good prices for its tickets, to drop 


something in the baskets that are passed around at 
each concert. Petty ing in f of the great 
memorial is unworthy of him whom it is to com- 


memorate, 
GH 

Balieff, the funny little man who runs: that glori- 
fied vaudeville called the “Theatre de la Chauve 
Souris,” told us the other day of the early days of 
the venture in Moscow, when the performance took 
place in a little improvised theater that scated only 
100—and at twenty roubles each (about ten dollars 
then), an unheard of price for Russia. Great artists 
who visited Moscow were always invited as guests 
of the management. Among the first was the late 
Arthur Nikisch, in whose honor the six leading con- 
certmasters of Moscow orchestras and opera houses 
volunteered to play with the little orchestra. Among 
them was Alexander Roman, then of the Moscow 
Imperial Opera. When Balieff came here he found 


Roman in, driven into exile by the war, and now 
the violinist is concertmaster for him. 
PO 
DISAPPROVED 


The Musicat Courter has referred more than 
once to the “approved” (by C. D. Isaacson) and 
“recommended” (by C. D. Isaacson) list of singing 
teachers a by a New York evening daily, 
along with the advertising of the approved and rec- 
ommended teachers, The New York Singing Teach- 
ers’ Association has sent the Musica. Courter the 
following communication : 

Text of a resolution voted by the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association at its meeting January 10, 1922: 

After thorough discussion and te, Mr. Isaacson’s 
campaign in the Evening Mail for an approved and recom- 
mended list of singing teachers is emphatically disapproved 
of and the secretary is instructed to so inform the member- 


ship. 

A copy of this resolution shall be sent to the owner and 
editor of the Evening Mail before any publicity is given 
the matter. 

At its regular February meeting the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association further ordered that the text of the 
aforesaid resolution be communicated to the papers. 

George E. Shea is the president of the association 
and its officers and members include such well known 
names in the teaching world as Francis Rogers, 
Mme. Ziegler, Leon Rains, Jessie Fenner Hill, Ser- 
gei Klibansky, Edmund J. Myer and many others. 
Comment is unnecessary. 


ivainellendineris 
FOR MISS FARRAR 


Geraldine Farrar, in going away from the Metro- 
politan, will not leave without a testimonial of the 
admiration and affection in which she is held by a 
great many admirers; witness the following letter 
sent out by a self-constituted committee of those 
for whom somebody invented the name of “Gerry- 
flappers” : 

I am writing this letter to inform you that a committee 
has been formed and is now actively under way procuring 
subscriptions from the friends and admirers of aldine 
Farrar for the purpose of purchasing a gold laurel wreath 
that will be presented to her by a per representative of 
her friends on the day of her farewell Metropolitan per- 
formance. 

Each of the gold leaves of the wreath is to be inscribed 
with the name of an opera in which she has appeared since 
her American debut. 
wlbtie on very ranly opprecintete We seas te od great war 

so ec! 1 
too small. "Wile wat on eae to present her with pot ‘0- 
priate tribute of our love and affectionate esteem, a tribute 
that willbe both significant and beautiful. 

If anybody deserves well.of tre Metropolitan, it 
is Miss Farrar. It is true that there was no talk 
of not reé ing her for next season, but it also ap- 
pears to be true that she was to be offered a con- 
tract for only half the season, the reason for which 
is hard to understand. Miss Farrar’s prompt .and 
decisive action in refusing to consider any offer was 
the right thing to do, and thr it she has gained 
much soit: for herself. re is very decided 
and 1 resentment among opera-goers that so 
established a favorite and thorough an artist, an 
American, should seem to be gently let down in 
favor of a foreigner who has ot achieving suc- 
cess this season. Her going will leave a decided 
hole in the ory next winter. The Musicau 
Courter ly hopes to see her back a year 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


It is ane Tae that the first and second horn 
players in Philadelphia Orchestra are named 
Anton and Joseph Horner. 
nee 

And speaking of Philadelphia, the February 24-25 
program book of its orchestra contains the most 
appropriate annotations and comments about Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique” which we have encountered 
in a long time. Here are some extracts: 


It has long been the stereotyped thing to say of Tschai- 
kowsky that he was, like James Thomson, of “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” an incurable psychopath; that his curse 
was constitutional melancholia. The odd thing about this 
cliché is that it is indisputably truthful. It might be said 
veraciously of Tschaikowsky, as Philip Marston Bourke said 
of that “it was reserved for him to speak the ul- 
timate word about melancholia . . . it was for him to 

its revelations of darkness, as Shelley and others 

ve understood revelations of. light.” Tschaikowsky is as 
one who has broken down in the t, who has sought the 
Holy Grail in vain, who, at last helpless,“ . . . has laid 
him down in the unending forest, and is choked with the 
thick drift of darkness which everyway falls upon him like 
the black snow of death. He has not questions to put to 
the oracle of doom; he has received his answer, and here 
records his belief that life is 

. . . darkness at the core 
And dust and ashes all that is.” 
ih Perhaps the time may come again when we shall all 
be willing to agree that this too-famous symphony is among 
the most touching disclosures in the art of our time—a thing 
of moving sincerity, of a poignancy that at times is over- 
whelming, that is filled, in its richest moments, with a search- 
ing and unforgettable beauty. If ever music drew its 
breath in pain, it is in certain accessions of passionate griev- 
ing that this work contains, when we seem to hear Tschai- 
kowsky saying to us, 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile ;” 
or when, as in other pages of desperate and terrible gaiety, 
it is as if he hoped to sustain himself and us by that insup- 
portable, that heart-breaking cry of his— 
“Death cannot spoil the Spring!” 

. . « Tschaikowsky, like the ancient poets of China, be- 
lieved that “to feel, and in order to feel, to express, all 
that is poignant and sensitive in man, is in itself a sufficient 
end;” and much of that poignancy, that sensibility, he im- 
prisoned in music that is indeed in itself a sufficient end; 
music that is full of the sense of human evanescence—“the 
pathos of life and death, the long embrace, the hand stretched 
out in vain, the moment that glides forever away into the 
shadow of the haunted past.” 


nrne 
From the Morning Telegraph: “ ‘To quit or not 
to quit, that is the question’—as Mr. Shakespeare 
and Mary Garden discovered.” 
mRe*e 
And, “To B or not to B,” as Shakespeare and 
tenors have soliloquized when they were afraid of 
the C. 


‘ 


erme 
Critical thought in music moves forward nearly 
as quickly as the glaciers in Greenland—about one 
inch per year. 
ene 
The Chicago Opera has come and gone and left 
New York the poorer for lyric variety, as witness 
our current week of “Ernani,” “Butterfly,” “Tosca,” 
“Zaza” and “Bohéme,” to say nothing of that ques- 
tionable revival ‘Loreley,” and that negligible nov- 
elty, “Snegoroutchka.” 
id " 
William Courtney says that he is writing a book 
called “Who’s Hootch in America.” 
nner 
Another word twister remarks that after reading 
the recent newspaper articles, he feels inclined to 
call a certain California city, “los Ingenues.” 
neme 
Among the wedding gifts received by Princess 
Mary was a lute. Will someone please say some- 
thing about a rift, ete. ? 
‘ nre”e 
Even if Babe Ruth and Beethoven do not har- 
monize, Babe Ruth and Umberto Sorrentino do. 
From the Villa Sorrentino (at Wading River, N. J.) 
that tenor writes that he has just returned home 
after a splendid series of successes in Ohio and 
Michigan. In Detroit he assisted at the radio con- 
cert of a local newspaper and, as he reports: “I had 
the good fortune to appear with—Babe Ruth! He 
sang a song and then he asked me to sing “O sole 
mio’ for him, which I did. He made a striking 
(ha, ha!) success, and I hope I made at least a hit.” 
ene 
Henry T. Finck is out with a new book which we 
shall read as soon as we have surcease from Beetho- 
ven concerts, “Parsifal” performances, and telephone 
calls asking us whether Mary Garden will sing at the 
Metropolitan in case she leaves the Chicago Opera. 





The latest Finck volume, by the way, is called “Gar- 
dening with Brains,” but it has nothing to do with 

It is, as the subtitle states, “A Readable 
Guide for Lovers of Choice Flowers and Juicy 
Vegetables.” Finck writes about many things be- 
side music. He once did a very thick work on 
“Primitive Love,” which we read from cover to 
cover and with profound and unabated interest. 
Also there is “Food and Flavor,” by Finck, all about 
gustatory delights, where to find them, how to cook 
them, etc. In “Gardening with Brains,” we know 
we shall like the chapters on “How Corn Loses Its 
Sweetness,” “Baby Cabbages and Senator Peas,” 
“The Spinach Problem Solved at Last,” “Why Bulbs 
and Perennials?” “Green Manuring,” “The Devilish 
Witch Grass,” ‘Wasting Energy on Berries,” “Mali- 
cious Worms,” “Unstringing the Beans,” “The Truth 
About Spineless Cactus.” The world’s most famous 
gardener, Luther Burbank, wrote to Finck that the 
chapters in his new book are “the best that have so 
far been written on garden subjects. You get at the 
facts in such a pleasing, human way that they are 
irresistible. Your articles suggest to me the differ- 
ence between living, moving, growing plant life, and 
the dead, dry, flat specimens which one sees in her- 
bariums.” And, oh yes, “Gardening with Brains” 
is published by Harper and Brothers. 

eRe, 


Apropos, Julian Street’s “Mysterious Japan” tells 
about the great feasts that constitute banquets in 
Japan. One such meal, at a club, was made up as 
follows: 

Hors d’Oeuvres Vegetables 
Soup—Terrapin, with Quail, Eggs and Onions 
Baked Fish with Sea Hedgehog Paste 
Raw Fish with Horse Radish and Eutrema Rovt 

‘ Fried Prawns with Deep Sea Eels 
Duck, Fishcake and Vegetables in Egg Soup, Steamed 
Roast Duck with Relishes 
Hors d’Ouevres 
Fish Consomme 
Grilled Eels 
ice 
Pickled Vegetables 

Fruits 


Edward Anthony (Herald book reviewer) is of 
the opinion that the Nipponese have an insatiable 
Jappetite and that the Japangs of hunger are un- 
known to them. 


Vegetables 


nee 
Have you read Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea”? 
enthusiast who did, verses his opinion, to wit: 
One critic said, “The liquor flows 
Too freely in this tome; 
To boozy tales I'll not expose my home.” 
Another found the leggy plot 


An 


sorry legacy, 
And, shudd’ring piously, cried, “Not 
For me!” 


Another wore a peevish pout 
Because (there were over a hundred sich) 
The author went and wrote about 
The rich. 
Still others claimed the dolly snare 
That wrecked the hero’s Paradise 
Was but a dollerably fair 
Device . > 
You made me read it, you consarned 
Old cavilers; so darlings, I’m 
A-thanking you. I had a darned 
Good time ! 
meme 


In the World of February 26 is a skit called “The 
Recital Talkers,” and signed “K. S.” We suspect 
Katherine Spaeth. At any rate, this is the very 
terse and true monograph : 

“What's she singing?” 

“I don't know. We're awful late. 


in the lobby!” 

“Well, I missed the 2:15 and I had to wait in Mont- 
clair”-—— 

“What’s she singing now?” 

“Might be Scandinavian... It's.all folk songs.” 

“She looks lovely. I saw that’-model, but I thought it 
would make me look fat.” 

“T’'ll ask an usher what she’s singing. My sister is taking 
vocal and she’ll ask me.” 

“No, don’t, What a lot of flowers! 
thing terrible this winter.” 

“IT understand they send them to themselves—makes them 


look lar.” 
“I'd better go now or I'll miss the 4:53—I wonder what 


she was singing.” 
nem, 


At the “Loreley’ ’performance next Saturday : 
E.: “What do you think of it?” 
G.: “Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten.’” 
nme 
That fine and finished concert tenor, Arthur 
Hackett, sang with resounding success the other night 


Last time I'll meet you 


Roses cost some- 


21 


at a Lambs’ Gambol, and followed a parodistic one 
act Russian play in which all the unkempt characters 
were unhappy, scratched themselves, and committed 
suicide. When Hackett came on he said to his hear- 
ers: “I am going to sing for you Mana Zucca’s 
*Nichevo’—not ‘Itchevo,’ ” 
Rae 

Arthur Alexander, of the Eastman School of 
Music, at Rochester, whose versatility in music we 
always have envied, is on hand with a missive very 
much to the point: 


M on Leonard Liebling: 

me suggest that you read the little booklet which 
comes with the Victrola. It explains all those things about 
pitch. You see, if you run the record too fast, it puts the 
pitch way, way up, and even lesser tenors than Martinelli 
might sing a high C in “Celeste Aida.” Or, perhaps, you 
have already heard him, and he is still young enough to 
want it transposed up a tone. But the time will come when 
he, ‘too, like the undersigned, may either have to transpose 
it down, or get his applause by shouting “Viva Jeritza!” or 
whatever it is that the Italians do shout at the Met, instead 
of taking the B flat. Hoping you are the same, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ArTHuUR ALEXANDER. 


nne 

Cincinnati seems to be taking Ap the Dippel grand 
opera club project very seriously and warmly, ac- 
cording to advices just received from him. Many 
persons were sceptical about the idea when Dippel 
left New York some weeks ago. A surprise may be 
in store for them. Grand opera and surprises are 
very closely related. 

Reere*e 

In the World of February 27: 

“At least this jingle here is brief 
Do help the Jewish War Relief.” 

Or, to paraphrase the thought into music, as done 
by M. B. H.: 

And just as brief in rhyme to burst, 
Go ask the Jewish artists first. 
ere 

It was good to hear and see Marguerite Namara 
as Thais last week at the Manhattan Opera House. 
In her one meets the typical spirit of American 
artistic endeavor, for she takes her work seriously, 
studies incessantly, and meets her opportunities 
courageously, even when they come fraught with 
obstacles and drawbacks. We were told that al 
though Mme. Namara had the difficult task of sub- 
stituting for Mary Garden in that artist’s most 
famous role, exigencies permitted her only one quick 
rehearsal. Her own infallible musicianship and 
marked stage talent enabled her to overcome the 
great drawback of insufficient preparation with the 
rest of the ensemble, accustomed as they were to 
Miss Garden’s unique ways and means. Mme. 
Namara, first of all, sang the role, and made it a 
vocal exposition of the kind Magsenet had intended 
when he wrote his unusually lyrical measures. In 
action she was youthfully graceful, always in the 
picture, refined, and markedly alluring in the operatic 
sense. Refinement, in fact, was the basis of the 
Namara impersonation, for she grounded it on the 
original of the character as published in the novel 
by Anatole France. Thais was not a shameless 
hussy but a lady with patrician blood in her veins, 
“who made her sins beautiful and aristocratic,” as 
one commentator has it. in all, Mme. Namara gave 
a remarkably polished and vital performance, and 
one which deserved fully the warm plaudits. she re- 
ceived from the very large audience. 

Rene 

Another American, Riccardo Martin, also won 
unusual honors recently when he appeared as Herod 
in “Salome,” his initial showing made at very short 
notice being improved upon wonderfully in his later 
representations, which gave his natural operatic gifts 
and large experience their fullest scope. He sang 
the difficult score without the slightest slip or inac- 
curacy and he portrayed the pathological monarch 
with a fidelity to physical details that lacked nothing 
to project the character properly. He was a much: 
more natural Herod than Dalmores gave us in the 
old days when “Salome” was new. 

ame, 

Everyone thinks that Ghislanzoni wrote the iib- 
retto of “Aida.” Well, he didn’t. We'll tell more 
of this next week. 

nme 

In eight weeks or so the music doings will be 
over. Never mind, because 1922-23 is to be the most 
brilliant tonal season in the annals of the metropolis. 

nner 

Willy : “These concerts and operas cost a fortune. 
Why do you attend so many of them?” 

Nilly: “I wish to know all about music.” 

Willy: “All right; here’s a dollar. Go and finish 
your musical education in Vienna.” 

LRONARD LIEBLING. 
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OUR AMERICAN IDIOM 


Article Il 
| The first article dealing with this subject ap- 
peared in the Musica Courier of February 23.] 
Divergent Opinions 
T is not to be supposed that there is any unani- 
mity of opinion upon the matter of the views 
herein set forth; at the same time, the author 
must disavow any intention or desire to start a 
polemic. In such matters argument leads nowhere 
because it is impossible to convince anybody that 
they are wrong, and because people can prove pretty 
nearly anything by apparently irrefutable evidence. 
Certain people will tell you that Beethoven conscious- 
ly used actual folk songs as the thematic material for 
all of his greatest works, and that Brahms and others, 
even Wagner, did the same—denying these com- 
posers, apparently, the power (or the desire) of 
original thematic invention. 1 say they uncon- 
sciously fell into the national or folk idiom. These 
other people say they used folk songs, and point out 
similiarities to prove their contention. lvidently 
such argument gets: nowhere. One might argue 
forever along these lines without either side being 
convinced, 
rhis is true also about our main question, the 
question of the importance, or even the existence, 
of an American idiom, But there I have something 
far more definite and far more convincing upon 
which to base my argument, 1 base if simply upon 
success——and is there anything more convincing? 
Our popular music, some of it, has succeeded in 
getting and holding the attention of our people. It 
did so because it spoke to the mass-consciousness in 
its natural idiom—and when our symphonic com- 
posers succeed they will succeed for the same reason. 
ut before they reach that point they will have to 
see and recognize our mass-consciousness and will 
have to learn to appreciate that which it appreciates. 
This means the folk idioms that have lived, not those 
that have died and are of interest only to the anti- 
quarian. Personally, I believe that if the American 
composer of symphonies would only permit himself 
to be perfectly natural, just as the American popular 
composer has been, he would win the same success 
and become very quickly the idol of the people. It 
might be pretty poor music as compared with that 
of Wagner, Brahams or Debussy—but it would be 
American, Our American popular church music, 
heart songs and ballads and the like are all pretty 
poor stuff, no doubt, from a musical point of view, 
but it expresses us; its simplicity is the simplicity 
of our uncultured masses, its lack of subtlety is our 
lack of subtlety. It parallels perfectly the kind of 
art we like to hang on our walls, the kind of stories 
we like to read—the stories that give some of our 
magazines a circulation of “more than two million 
and a quarter,a week!” And until our composers 
are proud of that sort of thing and believe in that 
sort of thing, and put the same unaffected honest 
American simplicity and sincerity into their music 
that our successful authors are F gone into their 
stories, they will not succeed and will not deserve 


to succeed. Ouineiias 
pposition 
That is my opinion—but it is not the opinion of 
one of our correspondents, a publisher, who permits 
us to print his letter. Here it is: 


Musica. Courter Co., New York. 
Gentlemen ; 

We have your letter of the 20th with enclosed statement 
by Frank Patterson. We have discussed this matter with 
several well known musicians and not one of seems 
to agree with Mr, Patterson when he says that America has 
a distinct school of music, unless he means Indian music. 
We do not believe he considers this for he gives as ex- 
ampies such songs as Damrosch's “Danny Deever,” Speaks’ 
“On the Road to Mandalay” and De Koven’s “O Promise 
Me” along with several others. Who for a minute thinks of 
these first two as American songs? Is there anything dis- 
tinctly American about them? As a matter of fact, a 

ood many people think they came from England. As to 
Koven’s “O Promise Me,” have you ever seen a 

of Gastaldon's “Musica proibita” (Forbidden Music) ie A 

might Lene interesting to do so. 

li Mr, Patterson had used for his examples songs like 


Brownell’s “Four Leaf Clover” AS ys by us over twenty 
i 


years ago and still selling), 

our publication) and les’ “Forgotten,” 's 

“Dream,” Bland’s “ me back to Ol’ Virginny” (these 

last three published by Ditson), we think he would have 

found these more like folk songs than those he mentioned. 
As America is comparati a new country, or at least a 

new =, © 7 — pee tr aoa 

great number of folk songs t 

should be influenced by the art and mus 

from which her ie came. too, some 


pt i as MacDowell, Nevin, Le For, 
a great part of their musical 
have our music cmangy , 
(Signed) Lucxuarpr eLpER, New York. 
Well, opinions are valuable, especially such frankly 
and ing opinions as in the above 


Idenberg’s “Violet” Novo 


letter, which brings up several matters for discus- 
sion. In the first place, there is the question of 
influence. No matter whether-we go abroad or not, 
we all learn music from foreign sources. The exer- 
cises and pieces we play are pretty sure to be to a 
large extent European, The symphonies and operas 
we listen to are nearly all foreign, the recital pro- 
grams mostly foreign. That is true, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned and so far as it concerns music 
in the large forms, But it is also true that there is 
an immense output of “teaching pieces” from Amer- 
ican sources; it is also true that the most successful 
of our ballad and semi-popular music, religious and 
otherwise, is American, And European influence is 
certainly not outstanding in this music, Even in 
Nevin’s most successful song, “The Rosary,” it is 
difficult, to say the least of it, to put our finger on 
any well-defined European idiom. What is it? 
German? French? Italian? And Mac- 
Dowell’s “Wild Rose?” Is it Scandinavian or 
Scotch? Was it influenced by his first teachers, all 
Latin-Americans? Or by the Paris Conservatoire? 
Or by Raff? 

I cannot see that “it is natural that American art 
and music should be influenced” by the art and 
music of other countries any more than American 
literature is influenced by European literature, and 
if there is any influence there it is exceedingly small. 
Of course our methods are more or less international, 
as they are with every cultured nation, but we ean 
not be denied the power of selection (as many a 
publisher knows to his sorrow) and we pick out 
what we like and reject what we do not like with 
unerring certainty. In the higher forms we show 
a great catholicity of taste and accept the European 
output with open arms, but in the matter of heart 
songs we are a closed corporation. There is no 
foreign rival to such songs as “Carry Me Back to 
Ol’ Virginny,” the Foster songs, “lhe End of a 


Perfect Day,” the “Long, Long Trail,” and dozens | 


of others, all equally possessing the distinction of 
nation-wide popularity. 

Yes, we Americans certainly possess the power 
of selection. We know what we want. And to 
some extent we also possess the power of produc- 
tion—a natural result of the power of selection— 
for where there is a demand there will always ulti- 
mately be a supply. 

Accord 


That is one point of view. Another point of view 
is expressed in the following letter : 


Musica Courter Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen ; 

Mr. Sam Fox saw your letter of the 20th and asked us 
to answer it for him since he has just returned home from 
the East and is very busy with other important matters. 

Mr. Fox believes that America has a distinct national 
idiom in music. ‘The best sellers in American music are the 
heart songs, or you might call them American ballads, but 
how different you will find them from the English ballad! 
Take, for instance, American songs such a Bond’s “A Per- 
fect Day,” Cadman’'s “At Dawning,” Bartlett's “A Dream,” 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak a Rose,” Dorothy Lee’s “One Fleet- 
ing Hour,” Edward J. Walt’s “Lassie o’ Mine,” and many 
others of this kind that have been selling steadily for years, 
all having that heart appeal. 

The sentiment expressed is that of the American com- 
poser, and the above songs have not only become favorites 
at home but they have also reached out in the foreign lands 
because of that distinct American style that touches the 
heart of the true music lover. 

Go into any first-class music store and ask them to give 
you a list of big selling in the class with the foregoing. 


. Dissect them and you will find that all of them are built 


on the American style. We might mention that in the above 
list “One Fleeting Hour” and “Lassie o’ Mine” are recent 
song successes published in 1915.. The Sam Fox Publish- 
ing Company cannot go back twenty years because we have 
only been publishing songs since 1915. However, these 
songs from our catalogue row the American idiom in 
music, (Signed) Sam Fox Pusiisuine Co., 
- Cleveland—New York. 


Our Letter 


Now it may not be out of place to give our letter 
to which the above were replies. There were many 
other replies, most of them merely listing the works 
asked for. Those here quoted are of especial in- 
terest because they take a definite stand in the 
matter. Here is our letter: 

You have no doubt noticed that when American com- 
pons with a very few exceptions, a’ t to write in the 
arger forms adopt a 


le that is 
anything that American. 


Results have been a little disappointing from a 
statistical point of view because it soon came to light 
that there was only a very limited sale of old 
standards like the Foster songs. We know that they 
are sung, and we know that they have lasted better 
than any other of our folk songs, but there is little 
actual sale because, probably, everybody knows them 
or can find them in “collections.” “Collections” are 
rather troublesome. They contain all sorts of songs 
from all sorts of sources, native and foreign, and it 
is impossible to guess what people use. It may be 
said, also, that schools and school teachers. cause a 
great deal of confusion by teaching children all sorts 
of music, native and foreign, without consulting 
their taste. John Grolle, of the Philadelphia Music 
School Settlement, tells me that children have a very 
distinct taste differing with various nationalities, 
and that pupils can only be interested and held by 
consulting their taste and giving them the sort of 
things they, like. But public school teachers and 
some private teachers fail to perceive this or. to 
consider it. 

However, there still remains the music-loving 
public that wants what it wants and is guided by its 
taste pure and simple. It may be induced to buy 
a best seller for a short time by means of clever and 
persistent advertising, but in the long run it accepts 
what it really likes and discards what it does not. 
We will take up this material at random: 

J. Fischer & Brother write: “A word of ex- 
planation before making any recommendation: Pre- 
vious to not so many years agé our sole attention 
was given to Catholic church and organ music, which 
class cannot, I feel inclined to believe, receive any 
attention in Mr. Patterson’s research work. Then 
also, this is of importance: While I cannot make 
any recommendation from our secular list of num- 
bers that happen to have enjoyed a sale covering a 
period of twenty years, I will do the next best thing 
and enumerate such compositions which I know will 
live as a result of the healthy showing they have 
made to date. A publisher can fairly well judge as 
to what is going to live or just happens to be in 
vogue for the time being.” Here is the list: (Piano 
solo) “Five American Dances,” Eastwood Lane; 
“Secret d’Amour,” Bruno Oscar Klein; “Inter-. 
mezzo,” op. 40, No. 1, and “A Fragment,” “When 
the Sun Goes Down,” A. Walter Kramer. (Songs) 
“The Bitterness of Love” and “Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” James P, Dunn; “Night and the Cur- 
tains Drawn,” Ferrata; “The Americans Come” and 
“My Menagerie,” Fay Foster; “Rockin’ Time,” 
Gertrude Knox; “De San’man’s Song,” Howard D. 
McKinney; “Travlin’ to de Grave,” Reddick; 
“Plantation Love Song,” Deems Taylor. (Cantatas) 
“The Legend of Nachoochee,” James R. Gillette ; 
“The Phantom Drum,” James P. Dunn; “The Tale 
of the Bell,” Lester; “Bethany,” W. Rhys-Herbert. 
(Part songs) “Come Where the Lilies Bloom,” 
Thompson ; “I’ll Never Turn Back No More” and 
“Weeping Mary,” Dett; “Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel” and “I’m Troubled in Mind,” Russell. 
(Organ music) “Meditation,” Cadman (one of the 
first of Cadman’s published works), “Legend” and 
“Caprice,” Cadman; “Legend,” Federlein; “From 
the South” and “Three Negro Spirituals,” Gillette ; 
“Evensong,” Johnson; “Oh, the Lilting Springtime” 
and “Where Dusk Gathers Deep,” Stebbins. 

Witmark says: “The Witmark Black and White 
Series is exactly what Mr. Patterson refers to; in 
other words, songs that have been published some 
of them as far back as twenty years (others, of 
course, more recent), but which, by a steady sale, 
year after , will continue to be in demand prob-. 
ably long after we are gone.” It is, of course, impos- 
sible to list all of the in this series—and here, 
too, I may mention a difficult that has caused me _ 
some concern, the difficulty of learning anything defi- 
nite about the nationality of some of the composers. 
Not that I personally think nationality matters much 
in this investigation. It is, rather, a matter of satisfy- 
ing the American taste. It is rather a question of - 
what the American public wants than where they 
get it. However, a good many of these names are 
not listed in any dictionary or “Who’s Who” of 
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niusic. The way to go about getting your name in 


due erayeede GUL fy tt caeeaet on 
t everybody plays sings for a generation or 
so, but to write a symphonic failure which our or- 
chestras play once or twice because want to 
oblige so y and then cast into the discard, not 
because the work is not good musically and techni- 
cally, but because it reflects neither the individuality 
of the composer nor the individuality of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The interesting part of this attitude on the part 
of the musical dictionaries is the fact that anti- 
quarians and other investigators are constantly at 
work collecting, classifying and tabulating folk songs 
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and their authors, but utterly scorn the composer 
whe is living right with us and is making folk 
right now. The old style folk song emerging with. 
out known authorship from the people cannot come 
into being in this day of copyrights and culture, but 
any song that lasts th the generations, and is 
used by the people as folk songs are used, is just 
as truly a folk song as any of these others. hy 
treat them with contempt? They are not art music. 
No! And they are musically pretty uninteresting. 
Yes! Agreed! 

But so is the folk song, and if one is worthy 
of record because it is the foundation of a national 
idiom, so is the other. F. P. 





NIKISCH’S DEATH AN UNEXPECTED 
SHOCK TO HIS MANY ADMIRERS 


to the late was written by the 


The foll eloavent ard just tion of and 
wan owing apprecia an 
Musical Courier’s foreign representative, César Saerch- 


inger, — besides ae ~~ gto of the ous 
conduc 8s en. ivilege ora ac- 
quaintance with Editor’s Note.] ee 


Berlin, January 28,—Arthur Nikisch, who died at his home 
in Leipsic on Monday night, January 23, was cremated, in 
accordance with his wish, on January 27 in the presence 
of only his family, his closest friends, and the men of his 
orchestra—the Gewandhaus in Leipsic. The ceremony was 
devoid of all pomp. The only speaker was the deceased’s 
eldest son, Dr. Arthur Nikisch, who said the “few friendly 
words at the bier” that the great musician had asked for 
as the sole reward of his life’s effort and affection. It was 
all as he had wished; his burial was to be as simple as his 
life had been. No posthumous portrait, no death-mask was 
to be made of Arthur Nikisch. 

Nikisch’s death, unexpected as it was, came as a shock to 
the whole musical world, His. passing means. a_ personal 
bereavement to the tens of thousands to whom his concerts 
up to within two weeks of his death were a solace and a joy. 
No musician within memory, perhaps none in all history, has 
been more loved than he. d of personal affection 
united him not only with the musicians who played and sang 
with him (rather than under him) but with every one of his 
listeners. For music, as he made it, had a wonderfully 
caressing quality, was an element that wrought, for the 
moment, a complete fusion of souls. When, therefore, the 
Gewandhaus and other public buildings in Leipsic fly their 
flags at half-mast, it is not an empty form, but a symbol of 
deepést, sincerest and universal mourning. 

ikisch’s illness—an attack of gri pe complicated by an 
affection of the breast—lasted but thirteen days. Few of 
his friends had seen any danger in it. He had never been 
ill in his life. In the more than twenty-six years of his 
incumbency at Leipsic and at Berlin he had not missed a 
single concert. Last summer the sixty-seven-year-old mas- 
ter had made a tour of South America; he had come back 
ruddy faced and vigorous, and resumed his work with the 
usual good nature and energy. I spoke to him in Leipsic 
and again in Berlin, after arrangements for his American 
tour were completed, and he looked forward to this new 
adventure with obvious pleasure. 

His last concert was with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on January 9, just fourteem days before his death; 
it concluded with Mendelssohn's “Scotch” symphony. He 
returned to Leipsic, complaining of a slight cold; a few 
days later patrons of the next Gewandhaus concert found 
red placards at the door announcing that he lay in the grip 
of. the influenza epidemic, which also affected his son, 
Mitja. At the time of the next Berlin concert, at which 
Nikisch was replaced by Max Fiedler, it became known 
that the illness had taken a serious turn, and that all the 
scattered members of his family had been gathered to his 
bedside. His last days were quiet and his suffering short; 
his mind clear to the end. He passed away at half-past 
nine in the evening, in the presence of his wife, his two 
sons, two daughters and their husbands. 

There was no public funeral, no ceremony or demon- 
stration of any kind. Only the next concert at the Gewand- 
haus, which should have been conducted by him on the 
day of his creation, was made a memorial for him. Wil- 
helm Furtwangler conducted the “Coriolan” overture and 
the “Eroica,” which, dedicated to the memory of a great 
man, will long recall the memory of this, its greatest inter- 
preter. Between the two works, Sigrid Onegin sang the 
four Serious Songs of Brahms. 


His Love or Beauty. 


“The world of super-earthly beauty of sound was the 
world of Arthur Nikisch.” These are the words which his 
son spoke at his burial. They are the key to the man’s 
artistic personali‘y/ beauty of sound—that was his aim and 
his philosophy. Among all the great conductors who have 
lived, he will go down in history as the man who discov- 
ered the last beauties of the orchestra. His great prede- 
cessor, Hans Von Biilow, had prepared the way; the utmost 
discipline; the utmost finesse in interpreting the will of the 
creator; the inner rhythmic law that lives in every move- 
ment and every phase of the great classics was determined 
by him and delivered as a tradition to the present genera- 
tion. Nikisch guarded this tradition with great piety; but 
heyond that, his life work was a new revelation of beauty. 
Never perhaps in the history of music has the essential 
balance between the choirs, never the characteristic beauty 
of every individual instrument and phrase $0 ex- 
haustively demonstrated. It is the perfection of orchestral 
virtuosity in the best ‘sense. ; : 

This, in so iar as it can be r ized as a principle, is 
the heritage that he leaves behind. But that which he could 
not pass on was the extraordinary intuitive power with 
which he discovered the key to the soul of a work. Nikisch 
was essentially an intuitive artist—a Musikant, or “Ur- 
musikant,” as the Germans say. He had no theories; he 
did what he did because he felt it was a In his youth 
he once played Beethoven's “Eroica” and “Ninth,” under 
Wagner, and what he saw him do was, according to his 
own words, “decisive for his whole orchestral interpreta- 


» 


tion. 
Nikisch has been called, in the truest and best’ sense, a 


virtuoso of the baton. Here was a musician—perhaps the 


‘ first—whose talent was specifically and exclusively that of 


the conductor (for, after all, the conductor, in the modern 
sense, is a comparatively recent phenomenon). His prede- 
cessors, from Stamitz to Mendelssohn and to Wagner, were 
penny creative musicians; Spohr, a violinist; Liszt and 

tilow, pianists. The circle about Wagner: Richter, Mottl 
Levy, etc., really developed the art of conducting, of making 
music by signals. Nikisch represents the crown and. pin- 
nacle of this work. 

' His Mentar Force. 

This’ specific talent for conducting was outwardly ex- 
pressed by the extraordinary manual technic for which 
Nikisch was famous. He had developed and condensed the 
whole science of sign-giving, so that only the utmost mini- 
mum of motion was left. He never “beat time.” He rarely 
gave cues with his hands; a look sufficed. His body was 
almost motionless, yet animated by a potential flexibility and 
the symbol of absolute concentration. To the public he 
appeared as a true embodiment of the music he made: 
asthetic to the last degree; never angular, ugly or bizarre. 

His greatest asset, of course, was his mental force, his 
amazing power of suggestion. It would almost be false to 
say that he commanded the orchestra; he was grown to- 
gether with it, as the head is with the body, and so deter- 
mined its every act. It was his intelligence, his emotion 
and. his spiritual potency that divined the mood of the 
movement and found the expression for it. When he ac- 
companied—and he was the master of all accompanists— 
he caught the mood of the soloists with the swiftness and 
sensitiveness of a seismograph, and somehow communi- 
cated it to the men below him in the achievement of perfect 
unity. 

These qualities determined both his significance and his 
limitations: He recreated the music which he understood 


as hardly any one else has interpreted it; at the same 


time he was excluded from the understanding of all music 
which did not square with his interpretative ideals. His 
sympathy for the moderns was mild; his full sympathy 
stopped with Bruckner and Brahms. Even Mahler lay 
slightly beyond his range. Tschaikowsky and the German 
neo-romantics he interpreted with unparalleled fire and 
penetration. His mission was obviously bound up with the 
classics and the romanticists; for the first it was the last 
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refinement of a tradition, and for the second the perfec- 
tion of a style. Though exclusively a reproductive artist, 
his name will live with a creator’s tame. zi 

Parallel to. his qualities aS an artist were his quaiities as 
aman. Rarely in any rank or walk of life could one meet 
a personality so generous, so modest, so kindly. Free from 
the caprices and the conceit of the virtuoso, this true idol 
of the public, occupying the most exalted place in his pro- 
fession, possessed the modesty and simplicity of a child, 
the humility and sympathy of a strong man. Always 
friendly, goodnatured and helpful to his fellows, little or 
big, few who ever met his quiet, kindly gaze and felt his 
warm handshake will ever forget him. As a translator, not 
only of life into art, but of art into humanity, Arthur 
Nikisch was unique. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Kittay to Sing Varied Program 

Theodore Kittay, operatic tenor, at his song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on March 9 will sing arias from “Werther,” 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” and “Eugene Onegin,” besides classical 
selections by Stradella, Giordano, Pergolesi and Handel, 
and songs by Faure, Koechlin, Purcell, Dunn, Kramer, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Gretchaninoff. 

Mr. Kittay was born in Russia, but is a naturalized 
American, He studied at the Conservatory of Petrograd 
and in Milan with Amato, besides other places. He has 
sung in many of the opera houses in- Europe, including the 
Constanzi in Rome and in Monte Carlo; in America he is, 
perhaps, best remembered for his performances with the 
Boston Opeva Company. He has also sung with the Bra- 
cale Opera Company in Havana. Some of his best known 
operatic roles are in “Iris,” “Butterfly,” “Puritani,” “Lu- 
cia,” “Traviata,” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” “Don Pasquale” and 
“Mefistofele.” 


St. Denis-Shawn Combination Booking Rapidly 


The announcement that Ruth St. Denis would return to 
the concert stage next season has aroused wide interest. 
Daniel Mayer, who is booking an October to December tour 
for Miss St. Denis, when she will be assisted by Ted Shawn 
and the Denishawn Dancers, has already closed numerous 
engagements, among them being for appearances in Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Ponca City, Okla.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Austin, Tex., and Roches- 
ter, N. ¥ 


Zerfhii Pupil in Recital 

Florence Coleman, pupil of William A. C. Zerffi, gave 
an interesting recital at her home on February 5. Miss 
Coleman disclosed a clear soprano voice of pai! quality 
and ample power, and rendered her songs with charm and 
taste. Her exceptional! pianissimo effects called forth de- 
lighted comments from the large audience. The program 
included songs and arias by Handel, Puccini, Grieg, Rogers, 
Gilberte, Salter and others. 


Stopak Draws Crowd in Peekskill 
“It was the best attended concert ever given in Peekskill,” 
said the Daily Union in reviewing Josef Stopak’s recent ap- 
pearance there. On the violinist’s program was the Vivaldi- 


Nachez concerto in A minor, the Arensky serenade, Schu 
bert-Wilhelmj “Ave Marja,” the Tartini-Kreisler variations, 
Juon “Berceuse” and Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow.” 





(1) Snapped by the MusIcAL. Counier correspondent at 
Zurich, summer, 1921. (2) His last photograph, Berlin, 
January, 1922. (8) Mitja Nikisch, his son, who was to 
have accompanied him to America. (4) Greetings sent io 
the Musicat Courter shortly before his untimely death. 
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Richard Strauss collected $4,000 while in America for the 
Mozart Festivals in Salzburg. 

In May of this year Budapest will have a music festival 
devoted principally to modern compositions. 

Kathryn Meisle is booked for three song recitals in Canada. 

The Friedrich Theater (formerly the Court Theater, in 
Dessau, Germany) has been destroyed by fire. 

Magdeleine Du Carp, the French pianist, sailed for Europe 
on February 11 

The Caruso American Memorial Foundation has been ap- 
proved as an incorporated body by Justice Bijur. 

Muratore was given an ovation last Thursday evening when 
he sang with the Chicago Opera for the first time since 
his illness 

Dukas, Ravel and Pierné, French composers, have been 
elected members of the Royal Academy of Stockholm. 

Heinrich Reinhardt, Viennese light opera composer, died 
recently 

Leipsic and Berlin are seriously worried over the question 
of Nikisch’s successor. 

Sara Stein, artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, will be heard 
in recital in Philadelphia March 8 

It is rumored that Richard Strauss will be the director of a 
new conservatory in Vienna. 

Che International Tours, Inc., has signed Raisa and Rimini 
for thirty concerts in 1923 in Australia. 

Giovanni Verga, the author of the story on which Mascag- 
ni's “Cavalleria” is based, is dead. 

Augusta Cottlow has left on her third tour for this season. 

Pagliacci” in a condensed version was acted as a pantomime 
in Berlin. 

Emilio A. Roxas has been complimented by Sevcik as an 
excellent accompanist 

The Chicago Opera gave twenty-four operas during its stay 
in New York. 

Walter Damrosch has returned from an eight weeks’ trip to 
Europe 

Jeanne Laval's recent concert appearance in Detroit resulted 
in a re-engagement. 

On May'1 John Campbell will start his fourteenth year as 
tenor soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church. 

Dr. Dickinson has concluded his historical Bach concerts at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The Letz Quartet was metamorphosed into a quintet, then a 
sextet, at its last New York concert. 
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Lydia Lindgren is recovering from a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. 

Emma Thursby’s Friday afternoon musical receptions are 
over for this season. 

Harry Samuels will go abroad with Sevcik for further study 
at the Prague Conservatory. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave a dinner in honor 
of Mr, and Mrs, Harry Harkness Flagler. 

Mina Dolores will give a song recital in Philadelphia on 
March 16. 
Albert Coates made his final appearance of the season on 
February 26 at the New York Symphony concerts. 
Edwin Franko Goldman has dedicated his “Caruso March” 
to the late tenor. 

Muzio will have the title role in “Loreley” when it is pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan on Saturday. 

A great Handel festival is planned for the coming spring 
at Halle, the composer's birthplace. 

Hans Hess will hold summer classes in Chicago in the art 
of cello playing. 

Leo Be dicher vsky, accompanist and coach, is opening a studio 
in New Y ork 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir will begin its first Ameri- 
can tour on March 10. , 

Clara Novello Davies believes that vocalizing is unnecessary 
in the study of voice. 

Three symphony orchestras appeared on one program at 
Carnegie Hall last Monday evening. 

David Samuels has opened a new musical bureau in New 
York. 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, is on tour filling sixty 
concert engagements, 

Beginning May 1, Amy Ellerman will be contralto soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, of Philadelphia, gave 
a successful concert in Chester, February 14. 

May Mukle, cellist, who recently completed another Ameri- 
can tour, has returned to England. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will sing in Havana, Cuba, in Febru- 
ary, 1923. 

Fred Patton was re-engaged for the third time within a year 
by the Community Chorus of the Oranges, N. J. 

Alfred Mirovitch will make twelve appearances on the Coast 
this month. 

The King of Italy recently signed a decree naming David 
Mannes Knight of the Crown of Italy. 

Clara Butts Vancouver concert began at 11 o'clock at night 
and was given before a capacity audience. 

A new film as well as a song ( Vanderpool) has been based 
on Hutchinson’s novel, “If Winter Comes.” G.N 
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HAZEL HUNTINGTON 
Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 








AZEL HUNTINGTON, who has toured the country this season as Prima Donna in 


Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s 


Hinshaw for the entire season of 1922-1923. 


“Impresario,” has been engaged by Mr. 


Yeatman Griffith has been Miss Huntington’s sole Master for the past five seasons and 


her success has been remarkable. 
the following notices: 


The press has been unanimous in its praise as shown by 


“Miss Huntington has a beautiful and correctly trained voice, and her difficult part demanded 


Brownsvill 
Texas ville the utmost, Her highest notes were reached with ease, and delivered with a rounded flowing 
smoothness that was a joy to hear, Her trills and cadenzas were lovely, and the middle register 
The of her voice was equally satisfying,” 
y Graphic “Miss Hentiageen, has a voice of bird-like quality and does the most difficult pyrotechniques 
at "Blatt, of vocalism with ease 
Bloomington “Her cadenzas were delightful; her voice is one of genuine melody, sweet and true.” 
Beaumont “Migs Huntington has quite as beautiful a voice as has ever been heard here. Her high singing 
Texas was little less than marvelous, Her cadenzas were as perfect as the trills of a lark. very note 
was full and round and meanful.” 
New Bernian ee yd Heed Rusfogee ss peg Nee the or Ye! audience with a - tones of ed 
r ce uch technic, such ease w the rid passages were rende surpassed the 
New Bern, N. C. best that has been done in New Bern in a decad 
The “Miss Huntington won the hearts of all at once, both by her clever acting and her beautiful 
Daily E . voice, which she u with consummate a There is only one way to sing correctly, though often 
y Sxaminer attained by different paths. She has acquired it, Her notes are olvery in their roundness and 
fontaine sweetness, and an intelligent union of low resonance with the higher register, so often not under- 
Ohio stood, was a delight to her hearers, The embellishments so characteristic of Mozart were charm- 


ingly given,’ 


eapfice 318 West ae feterer New York 


. Telephone 8537 Schuyler 
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MME, KATHRYN MEISLE, 
contralto, has been singing “Love Sends a Little Gift of 


Roses” during her present concert tour. On February 3 it 

was featured in her recital program in St. Joseph, Mo., 

where she was soloist for the “Star Series.” She has alse 

included it for her recital on May 20 at the Ann Arbor fes- 

tival. Another evidence of the great popularity of this 
ballad from the house of 7’. B. Harms, Inc, 


Another Delightful Cowen Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. William Cowen (Mrs. Sada Cowen) are 
well known among musicians for the delightful musicales 
they tooments hold in their home, when they present 
young of unusual talent as well as artists of estab- 
lished reputation. On Sunday evening, February 26, the 
Norfleet Trio, Sue Harvard, soprano, and Herman Was- 
sermann, all exceptionally gifted American artists, were 
heard at the Cowen home in an intimate recital. The Nor- 
fleet Trio is composed of two sisters and a brother—Helen, 
Catherine and Leeper Norfleet—playing piano, violin and 
cello respectively. They gave a spirited and beautiful per- 
formance of the Schubert trio in B flat. The individual 
members show excellent technic, and their appreciation of 
ensemble work is admirable. The tonal work, the inter- 
pretation and musical insight speak well for the training 





of these young artists. Later they played “The Little Shep- 
herd,” from ussy’s “The Children’s Corner,” with sim- 
‘Molly on 


plicit f and lovely tone coloring, and Grainger’s ‘ 
the Shore” was given with excellent rhythm, accent and 
ver wc ge a8 This trio has been selected by Mrs.. Hall, 
national irman of the junior department of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, for a tour throughout the country in 
a series of concerts. 

Sue Harvard, who is known as an intelligent and _satis- 
fying soprano, ‘impressed all with her truly artistic singing 
and charm of personality, Her first group of son s in- 
cluded an aria from Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro”; an 
old Italian pastoral by Veruccini ; “Separazioni,” by Sgam- 
bati; an Old English air, “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” 
and “Hallelujah,” b ‘Hummel. The last two songs illus- 
trated very aptly Miss Harvard’s versatility, The Old 
English air revealed a soprano voice of delicate beauty and 
remarkable flexibility, while the “Hallelujah” disclosed vol- 
ume and power and a breadth of style, the tone quality in 
both instances being beautiful. Regardless of the type of 
song, or the technical demands, there is such complete con- 
trol of the vocal organs that she is able to give herself 
over entirely to interpretation, and in her interpretations 


there is always sincerity, intelligence and sympathy. Her 
second group consisted of “A des Oiseaux,” Hue; “Bauer- 
lein,’ aubert; “Gute Nacht,” Reiman; “Song of the 
Bride,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “The Answer,” Terry. The 


“Song of the Bride” was very expressively sung (unaccom- 
penne), with finely spun tones and a depth of feeling. 

iss Harvard was excellently accompanied by Ethel Wat- 
son Usher. 

Herman Wassermann added to the enjoyment of the 
program by playing a group of piano solos—two by Go- 
dowsky (with whom he studied), one by Rachmaninoff, 
and one of his own compositions. He has a fine tone qual- 
ity, splendid technic and poetic feeling, 


D’Alvarez to Visit Havana 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has been engaged by the Sociedad 
Pro-Arte Musical for three recitals in the “ag 8a Theater, 
Havana, Cuba, in February, 1923. She has also been re- 
engaged by T. Arthur Smith, Inc., for “The Ten Star 
Series” in Washington, D. C., for February 5 next. 


To Augusta Cottlow 


An Acrostic 


A spirit fair illumines with a grace 

Untold each lovely, noble lineament 

Given oe by faithful ager it here are blent 
Unstudied, sweet repose of form and face, 
Sympathy and sprightliness—each giving place 
To each, when al fy her glowing thought is bent, 
A soul to waken from that instrument. 


Chosen by her in which to evoke in space, 

On dream foundations, edifices most rare 

That tower toward Heaven and teach the vibrant air 
To echo back to magic of her power 

Life’s passions, hopes and joys, till in an hour 

Of rapture she has led us up the height 

Where her unfettered spirit dwells in light. 
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JUOEPH OUNWAL 


BARITONE 


Chicago Opera Company 


Gives Sensational Song Recital 
Aeolian Hall, February 10th, 1922 | 
| 








“Joseph Schwarz was heard by a large audience, riotously 
enthusiastic. Mr. Schwarz presented a program of great musical 
interest, which he sang with a fine artistic skill and frequently 
strongly marked dramatic expression. 

“His voice is known from his appearances here, both in opera | 
and recital, to be of admirable quality, power and expressiveness. I 
His singing has notably artistic qualities, both technically and in 
the discernment and exposition of the musical and emotional sig- 
nificance of his songs. There is power in his voice and a skill in 
modulating it and in the use of the head register, to which he fre- 
quently resorts. | 

“Mr. Schwarz’ singing was much appreciated and he was urged 


to give numerous encores, which he did.” 
—Richard Aldrich—New York Times. 








“The beauties of his voice were fully revealed. Fine diction 
and interpretative ability were other agreeable features of his 
performance.”—New York Tribune. 


“Mr. Schwarz is an excellent musician, endowed with a fine 
voice and the intelligence to reveal it effectively. His tone emis- 
sion was rich and free. His phrasing was remarkably broad, 
and that detail in itself would have declared his artistry.” 

—Grena Bennett—New York American. 


“Mr. Schwarz has surprising refinement of style, surprisingly 
delicate phraseology.”—New York Sun. 


“Mr. Schwarz put considerable feeling, tenderness and emotion 
into his work and throughout delighted his audience.” 
—Frank H. Warren—New York Evening World. 


“As was to be expected of this admired singer, he sang with fine 
dramatic effect and considerable skill with his powerful and ex- 
pressive voice.”"—New York Globe. 


“Mr. Schwarz has extraordinary power and a control that can 
spin a vibrant note into a silken thread of melody.” 
—Katharine Spaeth—New York Evening Mail. 


En Tour with the Chicago Opera Co. During March and April 
San Francisco Concert April 23rd 
Honolulu, First Week in May 
SEASON 1922-23 BOOKING NOW 








Management: 


RAOUL BIAIS 


1425 Broadway, New York STEINWAY PIANO 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
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FEBRUARY 20 


The New York Trio 


It is very rare to find an audience so completely spell- 
bound as was the case on February 20 in Aeolian Hall, on 
the occasion of the second concert of the season by the 
New York Trio. 

Messrs. Clarence Adler, Scipione Guidi and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, when forming this organization, determined to 
make it preeminent. This point has already been reached 
as the wotk of these three master musicians revealed at 
this concert. And to do them justice, it is necessary to 
employ only superlatives. = i sR 

The program contained the Beethoven frio in C minor; 
Dvorak’s famous (Dumky) trio, op. 90, and Rubinstein’s 
sonata for piano and cello in D major, op. 18. All these 
works were presented with sincere musicianship. There 
was not a dull moment throughout the entire concert. 

Rene Benedetti 

Rene Benedetti, violinist, made his debut at Carnegie 
Hall on Monday ‘evening of last week. For his first num- 
ber he played Saint-Saens cencerto in B minor. When 
he had finished the big audience realized that another young 
violinist had made a most favorable first impression. 

His program contained many well known numbers, and 
in spite of this fact the artist gave originality and consider- 
able authority to these familiar selections. He produces 
a beautiful tone and plays with excellent technic. It is 
understood that he will be in America next season for a 
concert tour. 

Frank Bibb was the excellent accompanist. The program 
was very short and the audience clamored for numerous 
encores. 





American Music Optimists 


An unusual program was presented at the concert of the 
American Music Optimists (Mana-Zucca, founder and 
president, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, first vice-president and 
temporary active-president), on February 20, at the Wal- 
dort Astoria Hotel. The president, Mana-Zucca, is still 
in Florida, but Lazar S. Samoiloff proved himself a very 
able substitute, judging from the success of this concert. 

The Philomela Clee Club, under the direction of Etta 
Hamilton-Morris, spans and closed the program, singing 
very effectively. argarita and Max Selinsky, violinists, 
both fine musicians, played with skill and understanding 
and were obliged to repeat several of their numbers, the 
music by Mr. and Mrs. Selinsky being arranged for two- 
violins by Mrs, Selinsky. Janet Bush-Hecht has a contralto 
voice of beautiful quality which she uses very artistically ; 
she gave much pleasure with her fine interpretations of 
songs by Mabelanna Corby, who was at the piano. On the 
program, performed on this occasion, were works by 


Stephens, MacDowell, Mana-Zucca, Kramer, Mabelanna 
Corby, Nevin and diPirano. 


Florence Bryant 


Florence Bryant, a young violinist, made her debut at 
Aeolian Hall, on "Monday afternoon of last week. Francis 
Moore played the accompaniments and was of considerable 
assistance to this young musician. 

One regrets to say that her entire performance lacked 
authority and skill, and it did not justify a New York 
debut. She evidently is a very serious student, but after 
hearing her, it was quite evident she is not prepared to be 
launched as a concert artist. 4 

Her program was good, but she failed to make any kind 
of an impression in the Cesar Franck sonata in A major. 
However, she did produce a very good tone in the “Aben- 
lied” (Schumann). 


Maria Ivogiin 


Maria Ivogiin, coloratura soprano, gave a recital at Town 
Hall on February 20, fully confirming the promises made 
by European critics and observers before her arrival. She 
has attained a delightful perfection of utterance, a charming 
lightness of touch that evidently pleased the very large au- 
dience gathered to hear her and her interpretations are far 
more musicianly than one expects from a singer of the col- 
oratura type. In fact, though her coloratura is excellent 
and she possesses some lovely high notes, pure in quality 
and intonation, she sang a number of Lieder, and sang them 
splendidly. She is a real artist in spirit as well as train- 
ing, and transmits her individuality to all that she sings. 

She was assisted by John Corigliano, excellent young 
violinist, who played the obbligato to Mozart's “Il re pas- 
tore,” and by Walter Golde, one of the most competent ac- 
companists in New York. Her program follows: 

Aria: Nobles Seigneurs from Les Huguenots... 
RS: Eh SPR kbs ad vnncead 14) 065 Nocensé 
O Wiisst ich doch den weg duriick............ 
ee ee 5s SE rere 
Meine Liebe ist Griin............5++:. dives idxeten vase 









EE i on 6 Net AK eh KEK Y $5.2 0 60 0 ob aghabaeay oo OA bea 
Vergebliches Stindchen .......... Orceesecereevatessoeeene 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges...............-. Mendelssohn- 
Frithlingslied ...s.sssveseceseaveeverencsys Mendelssohn- 


Sonst 






Herbert E. 
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Rose Florence 


Rose Florence, who has been successful in song recitals 
abroad and more lately on the Pacific Coast, made her 








Now Ready! 





By Caruso’s Official Coach and Accompanist 


CARUSO 


AND THE ART OF SINCING 


By SALVATORE FUCITO and BARNET J. BEYER 


Now Ready! 








VI 
Vil 
VIII 





The master tenor’s study methods minutely described including 
Caruso’s own vocal exercises 
Caruso’s own tone production methods 


Caruso’s own breathing principles 
and a wealth of other information obtainable nowhere else. 


Maestro Fucito, in his preface, says: 

_ “Tt was the greatest honor of my life when, in 1915, my distinguished friend 
Enrico Caruso called me to New York to be his coach and accompanist. I had 
previously served him in the same capacities during his frequent visits to Berlin. 


“I hope to pass on to all concerned with the art 
of singing Caruso’s methods in breathing and in 
producing tones, his vocal exercises and his views 
on vocal technique, his ideals of singing and his 
practical advice to singers.” 


I Caruso's Boyhood and Early Training 
II Caruso’s Upward Climb 
III The Conquest of the Old World 
IV The Conquest of the New World 
V_ Caruso the Man 
The Secret of Caruso’s Great Breathing Power 
Tone Production 
How Caruso Practised 
IX Caruso and the Foundation of Vocal Technique 
X Style and Repertory 


Fally illustrated, $3.00 per copy 


Table of Contents 
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Caruse Stud: with Maestro 
ucito 
Publishers of Leopold Auer’s VIOLIN PLAYING AS | TEACH IT, Brower’s 
VOCAL MASTERY and PIANO MASTERY, Marten’s VIOLIN MASTERY, etc. 
FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPANY New York 
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the recipient of warm applause and many bouquets. Wal- 
ter Golde rendered sympathetic piano accompaniments, Her 
program follows: 
Air of Cleopatra, from Julius Caesar..........2..0e0esees Handel 
Guinse al fin il momento, from Nozze di Figaro............ Mozart 
LOU NOU WINN esa a's 6 bike x odds'b ys cv av ceeeds becces cncat Schumann 
PUP NE SM, MOO Rs 5 onan 6K 06 bade ee'cghn tarereeee Lotti 
i= perdu mon Eurydice, from Orpheus............000+++e55 Gluck 
A SS GE TNIID 5 9 6 5 BURNS 5 ches KOEN DR Soa pee Fo ceene < Chausson 
DOUOUIR es i ibs 0.09 shines bomede Hav bs  0NEN NESTS ES? ey ee Ketten 
Invite OR FORO. onic ices esbadecrcigdeeegedvassvdecnege Dupare 
Two Night Songs... ....scsvsececssssvevesueierevvesseue Carpenter 
My Heart the Bird of the Wildernes: . Horsman 
ve OUR: 6a cso chbcdes es ne casdDeReAR EO s ....Horn 


.+. Low 
Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix, from Samson and Delilah. ..Saint-Saéns 


Louise Vermont 


A pleasurable surprise awaited those who had the yood 
fortune to hear Louise Vermont give her debut recital at 
the Town Hall on February 21, assisted: by Coenraad V. 
Bos. Miss Vermont is a contralto who comes from some- 
where in the middle west and brings with her a voice of 
exquisite beauty. How great it may or may not be in 
heavy dramatic work it is impossible to guess, as sang 
nothing of that sort, but there can be ao question as to 
the splendid, warm, velvety color of it. krom its lowest 
note to its highest it is lovely—so lovely that the audience 
simply sat still at the end | the program and waited for 
encores. This chronicler did the same, and was disap- 
pointed that more were not given. 

Miss Vermont has the courage of her convictions—per- 
haps more courage than wisdom—and sang at this recital 
a program with which doubtless few singers would care 
to debut—all Schubert and Schumann and Brahms. She 
had the wisdom, however, to sing them in English, and she 
made her own translations with proper care for the spoken 
word, which added ty, Bag the beauty of the whole. And 
it is sure that, whatever she sings, she will be enjoyed simply 
and solely for her delicious voice. It is well placed, and 
Miss Vermont appears to have taste and musicianship, Her 
interpretations were good. If she can interpret works of 
greater emotional intensity as well she is destined for a 


great carcer. 
George S. Madden 


George S. Madden, American baritone, gave his annual 
song recital on February 21 at Town Hall. Mr. Madden 

ssesses a voice of fine quality and timbre to which he adds 
intelligence, musicianship and excellent diction in the inter- 
pretation of his numbers which his audience 
throughout the entire evening. His program was rendered 
exclusively in English and comprised : 











Cs cat Se Ceh EES ink as dnomET Ok A cE Ses 4 Oe Don bees Reddick 
Naples TN Oe a SE eee pee ree Curei 
ON BORIS PA Re Pes > FRE REE pie nee Peay Lafarge 
If Gold Left Only You Densmore 
Know Where a Garden Grows... Densmore 
OD Lan 5 5 OV EECERAESIS PEC HER ASEH a MARE CES hes 0 RO ER TE RD Cee 
Oe PIE RR eee ROS Pe POE EEE Te hee F Bee 
DRGRME MN Ghd TWN, occ cere cecd cep Cicess Meeevetesees Strauss 
Break! B 
Along the Meadow 
Silent — 
jypsy Son 
Orphan Gir ¥ 
WFO WENNER CINER, yc kas. ci beep sesitleginccescdoccosessess Brahms 
GE Nd ke SEREN CHA REEA SERS 94604000 ce Kop OrdED Schumann 
Silvery Shade .... Franz 
When the Sering.. Franz 
On Wings of Song. . .Mendelssohn 
Even Song PEE es Giles dot th a he sib be deo oh 4 Fi. 6 bees ba seR Schubert 
Wanderers’ Night Song........0scseereseeerreeceeeeeees Schubert 
PO ON OCU oe ec alss oseenee ad ace cy cesses ceetoversssees Schubert 
I WO ONS 36 cba bh ag 0 neh bbe kines 6 .. ++» Beethoven 
The Drums Loud Are Beating... ...» Beethoven 
With a Swanlike Beauty Gliding..........0:..scseeeeeeees Mozart 
2 “| 2 “er ae icvavadvibbaieteauenteswe ozart 
SPGOUOEE cider ics nce cso gtenehdbes rs rndrerderensensepescecs Haydn 
PRS POPPE Tee aero Tr: PRT TET ety oe hile te kr Pergliose 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair........ aN ta hemee Gcbaetnere>s Handel 
Bach 


Mighty Lord and King All Glorious (Christmas Oratorio)..... 


From the opening number to the end he held the interest 
of his hearers. Immediately after concluding his first group, 
Mr. Madden was presented with a huge floral horseshoe, 
which he placed in a conspicuous position upon the stage 
where it remained throughout the rest of the concert. 

Mr. Madden, who was a pupil of George Henschel, re- 
vealed in his performance the same excellent qualities which 
characterized the work of his illustrious teacher. Maurice 
Lafarge accompanied the soloist sympathetically. 


The Letz Quartet 


The third and last subscription concert of the Letz 
Quartet, at Aeolian Hall, February 21, resolved itself into 
a performance of a quintet and a sextet, this being made 
possible by the extra assistance of Hugo Kortschak, viola, 
and Pablo Casals, cello, One could but note the calm 
repose, the self-effacement and the entire technical triumph 
of all the players in the two works performed. These were 
the Brahms sextet in G major and the Schubert quintet. 
The Brahams work, an hour in length, was heard with 
utmost attention by an audience composed in high degree 
of ardent chamber-music lovers. Self-contained was the 

ing allegro, bright and understandable the scherzo, the 
= movement in E major sounded like beautiful impro- 
vising, and the last allegro was indeed spontaneous in per- 
formance. hen Brahms’ music is thus performed it be- 
comes understandable to all ears, and even reaches the 
hearts of the unknowing. There were times when the six 
players sounded like a full string orchestra! Of course the 
Schubert quintet (1828, in C) reached the height of melo- 
dious song, and again produced fine results, for the audi- 
ence, remaining until the end, applauded all the players 
without stint. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
There was no soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on February 21. This time 
Mr. Bod: was the member of the conductors’ quartet 
who led the program, It with the fourth Brahms, 
a discreet and intelligent reading of a work which still 
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fails to warm at least one auditor, no matter how often it 
is heard. Then for contrast came the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
suite, “Tsar Sultan,” less fr tly heard than the 
" ‘azade” and not quite so finished as that work; and 
to end with Goldmark’s ‘Galeuntala” overture, a work which 
also is aglow with warm coloring. The orchestra played 
excellently. 


Oratorio Society: Eva Gauthier and Ernest 
Davis Soloists 


To lovers of a capella singing, or in fact choral singing of 

any kind so long as it is good, the program offered by the 
Oratorio Society of New York at Carnegie Hall February 
21 was indeed a treat. It is not an easy task to train a body 
of singers for public performance, to say nothing of a pro- 
gram of real difficulty and one requiring all the fundamental 
requisites of choral work. However, let it be said first of 
all, whether the credit is due Conductor Albert Stoessel or 
to the society's experience of years’ duration, the singing 
was fully up to one’s highest expectations and the program 
thoroughly enjoyed from beginning to end. It is indeed 
an experience worth while to have worked under a competent 
conductor and to see his efforts reap fruit in the form of 
enthusiastic plaudits from a large audience must be a gen- 
uine satisfaction. 
_ Conductor Stoessel certainly put his youth and energy 
into the training of this choral body—and the demonstration 
was well worth while. Throughout there was fine balance 
of tone, the attacks were excellent and the shadings carried 
out successfully. The way each singer followed his every 
look and beat showed ‘conclusively the interest all have in 
the society's welfare. Mr. Stoessel deserves great credit 
for the fine results he has achieved. 

The soloists were Eva Gauthier and Ernest Davis, both 
well known to the concert going public. The former was 
heard in a varied list of numbers, all of which she sang 
delightfully. Especially her lower tones were effective, and, 
it is needless to say, she was enthusiastically applauded and 
obliged to give encores, 

Mr. Davis, who was in fine voice, contributed the inci- 
dental solo in “Music in the Mine” (Dett), a sort of negro- 
like number, with all the swing and rhythm of the popular 
“spiritual.” Mr. Davis seemed to catch the spirit of this 
selection and, as a result, scored such a success that he had 
to do it over again. He has a tenor voice of wide range and 
excellent quality, and it was to be regretted that he could 
not be heard also in a group of solos. 

The complete program follows: 


Sanctus—(From the Missa Papae Marcelli).............. Palestrina 
Motet—Jesu Dulcis Memoria. ...........cecsceeeceeeeeeees Vittoria 
CONE = ao O49 05M 68d Vebned dhs Ve re Esd stake cebad si bees Cabbes ach 


° q The Oratorio Society 
Kaddisch—(Hebrew)...........0eeeeees Arranged by Maurice Ravel 


Re OO A BOO cn Cb ki ck Fb vee cn ab des seen bs . Vaughn Williams 
(French 15th Century) 

Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be?—English.......... Arnold Bax 
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Air D'Isabelle. 

Eva Gauthier 

Music of the Russian Church; 
SP GG, BR EEO CRONIES ches ceca cdecebvecete epee Rachmaninoff 
Laud Ye the Name of the Lord.........-..-00e0008 Rachmaninoff 


The Beatitudes Tscherepnin 


The Oratorio Society 


Tryste Noél (First Time)... ........csccecereeeees 
The Little Shepherd’s Song (First Time)............ Wintter Watts 
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P 


Les Petites RR Voie ba V'¥ ae heehee 0K NT a waaake Gabriel Pierne 
ee STR eigen SP nde 's ecWS esau OER RES Igor Stravinsky 
A L’Aube Dans La Montagne............+.0555 Deodat De Séverac 
BONED hob i Fs EvaN Pe er chase oepartsreretioenees Manuel De Falla 
Eva Gauthier 
In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves..............++++.+,.-Pureell 
Ballad of Trees and the Master.......... 66.00 esersees Philip James 
Bie MatemMere, oie cc csocreevesvocseves Air by H. Balfour Gardiner 
The New Dawn (First Performance).............+++5 Cecil Forsyth 
Music in the Mine...........-.ceeeeeeeveesseeeeess Nathaniel Dett 
Incidental Solo by Ernest Davis 
Beat! Beat! Drums! ! ¢First Performance).......... Albert Stoessel 


‘ (Set for mixed voices, trumpets and drums) 
Leroy Shield was at the piano for Eva Gauthier. 
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Josef Hofmann 

Josef Hofmann gave his third and last piano recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on February 22, and collected 
unto himself a holiday matinee audience and much applause. 
“He played the ugly Beethoven sonata in C minor, op, 111, 
but made up for it by a lot of popular favorites and numer- 
ous encores thoroughly suited to the public taste. How 
well the people like the old time things and recognize them 
was evinced by the burst of applause which interrupted the 
opening bars of several of these encores, His program dis- 
closed Grieg. Chopin, Hoffmann (with two Fs), Dvorsky 
(who is Hofmann with one F), Sternberg, Dillon and 
Liszt—all of which was played with the customary bravoura 
and force and occasional over-forcing of tone and exces- 
sive stamping upon the pedal—whether these are defects or 
merits one hesitates to say. They certainly lessened no whit 
the immense success the player scored with his audience. 
Paderewski does the same things—and is criticized by the 
press and loved by the public—so who will say what is 
right? It would be interesting to know what was thought 
of it by the various pianists in the audience; Bachaus, 
Rachmaninoff, Schelling, and numerous of lesser repute. 
A great artist, Hofmann, whatever his idiosyncrasies and 


eccentricities. 


FEBRUARY 23 
Thursday Morning Music League 


The last concert this season by the Thursday Morning 
Music League was given on February 23 in the Magna- 
Chordia Music Chambers before a very large and interested 
audience. Ralph Leopold opened the program with a group 
of piano solos comprising “Sarabande and Gigue” (from 
partita in B flat transcribed by Harold Bauer), Bach; two 
dances by Beethoven-Seiss, and “Humoresque” by Rachman- 
inoff, with which he scored an overwhelming success. He 
was obliged to give an added number. Grace Hoffman fol- 
lowed with a group of songs by Horsman, Sibella, Grainger 
and MacFadyen, and later was heard in a second group by 
Farley, Hageman and Terry. She also won the hearts of 
her audience and responded with an insistent encore. 

Two compositions by Percy Grainger—‘Hill Song” 
and children’s march, “Over the Hills and Far Away’— 
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were delightfully played by Mr. Leopold and Carolyn Beebe. 
The first, “Hill Song” II, received its initial performance 
in America and, like all Grainger compositions, gained in- 
stantaneous recognition. The concluding number comprised 
two excerpts from Walter Damrosch’s opera, “Cyrano,” 
Roxane’s aria (beautifully sung by Miss Ho man), and 
prelude to Act II, arranged for piano, organ, violin and 
cello, rendered with excellent tonal balance by Ruth Rapo- 
port, F. J. Sealy, Margaret Sittig and Carl Dodge. 


Ethel Leginska and Hans Kindle: 


_ Leginska, as composer as well as pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, the gifted cellist, played a program of concerted 
music and solos at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Febru- 
ary 23, before an audience that evidently loved modernism. 
Much to the delight of the writer of this notice, this 
audience gave Brahms less applause than any other com- 
poser on the program, from which it may be assumed that 
this reviewer does not find himself enamored of Brahms. 
Surely not. This cello sonata in E minor, op. 38, full from 
end to end of melody that is unlovely, was a bore, even 
when played by such excellent interpretive artists as Legin- 
ska and Kindler. The public did not seem to care greatly 
for it. It is not surprising. 

The other old and accepted master on this program was 
the great Bach, whose unaccompanied cello prelude and 
fugue in C minor was played by Kindler in such a manner 
that the player was actually, and without exaggeration, 
accorded an ovation. Why he did not play an encore is 
one of those mysteries that the reviewer finds it impossible 
to solve. However, he did not, and the program proceeded 
with two piano solos by Leginska; “The Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame” and “Scherzo, after Tagore.” It is strange that 
Notre Dame should inspire composers to ugliness? Notre 
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Dame is rather attractive (to most of us) and its gargoyles 
are delightful (so are the grotesque sculptures on its pr 
tals and about the roof). But Ornstein made it dreadfully 
ugly in his Notre Dame and now Leginska has made it 
equally ugly in hers. 

This composition lacks pretty nearly everything. It lacks 
inspiration, it lacks rhythm, it lacks continuity. It is 
ragged, discursive, detached, disjointed. And this is all 
the more surprising when one compares it with the second 
Leginska work on this program, the “Scherzo—after 
Tagore”: “O mad, superbly drunk; . . I know ’tis 
the height of wisdom to be drunken and go to the dogs.” 
The only quarrel one might have with Leginska as to 
her setting of this theme is that it is not mad or drunken 
enough. It is, however, splendid. The opening motive or 
subject is one of the finest things it has been this re- 
viewer’s pleasure to hear in modernistic music—and it is 
carried through consistently, ruggedly, forcefully. It holds 
the attention and builds progressively on the emotions, It 
is vivid, delightful, intense. It obviously gripped the public 
that attended this concert, and again one may per- 
mitted to ask why there was no encore? It was vigorously 
and insistently demanded. 

Ornstein’s cello sonata, op. 52, was the final number, and 
it made a deep impression. With the exception of the last 
movement, which has the faults but not the virtues of 
modernism, it is one of the finest works that Ornstein has 
put forth. It is full of strength and fluency, the andante 
mysterious and deeply emotional, the scherzo finely melodic, 
with its original trio section, and the Finale . . well, 
this reviewer finds it holds up badly with the rest. Its 
tonality is puzzling, while that of the other three movements 
is clear enough, It has, as has already been said, the 
faults but not the virtues, of modernism—and the faults 
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least effort, She is a sentimentalist but her playing is all 
the more enjoyable because of that, and at all times she 
holds the attention of her listeners for she really has some- 
thing to give through her playing. The audience realized 
this fact the other evening and gave her a veritable ovation, 
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PROGRAM 
I 
a Aria: “Deh vieni, non tardar” (from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”) . Mozart 
| b. Aria: Non so piu cosa son, (from “Le Nozze di 
| Figaro”) ; Mozart 
| I 
| a. Frihlingsliehe ‘ , Franz 
b. Ach wenn ich doch ein Immchen war Franz 
r Wie Melodien zieht es mir Brahms 
d. Auf dem Schiffe : ; Brahms 


iil, 
Aria: “La Maja y el Ruisenor” (from “Goyescas’’), 


Granados 


IV. 
a. La Flute enchantée (from “Scheherazade”), 
Maurice Ravel 


Voici que le Printemps Claude Debussy 


« Le Matin riait . Xavier Leroux 
d. Printemps nouveau « Paul Vidal 
With a Water Lily ‘ Grie 
b. Lilacs , Sergei Rachmanino 
c. Les Sithouettes . John Alden Carpenter 


Gerard Carbonara 


d. Dusk of Roses (In manuscript) ‘ 
Louis Edgar Johns 


e. A Lake and a Fairy Boat . 
Tickets $2.00 to 50c Plus Tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Management, M. H. Hanson 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























8 
are many, pitfalls of excessive yariation of mood and key, 
which leave the listener puzzled but not. thrilled. 

The work was received with every evidence of enthusiasm 
as it deserved to be. It need scarcely be added that the 
entire program was played with charm and skill by these 
efficient players. The whole evening was a source of sin- 
cere pleasure—except the Brahms. 

Marie Novello 

Quite one of the most delightful artists who have visited 
our shores is Marie Noyello, the Welsh pianist, and adopted 
daughter of Clara Novello Davies, who made her American 
debut at the Town Hall on Thursday evening, February 23. 
Much interest centered about Miss Novello’s appearance as 
the large audience, which overflowed onto the stage, dem- 
onstrated 

It is one thing to be a satisfactory pianist as far as 
technic goes, but when one has technic and intelligence in 
the matter of interpretation along with a radiant person- 
ality, it is another thing; then the artists is all the more 
interesting. Such is Marie Novello. Her stage presence 
is most agreeable, for she is natural and yet gracious. 
echnically, she has much to her credit; her fingers are 
fleet and sure and she can get a sound forte as well as a 
whispering pianissimo from her instrument without the 
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demanding encores between groups and crowding in front 
of the stage at the conclusion of the concert, when several 
additional numbers had to be rendered. Many beautiful 
flowers wefe also in order. 

Miss Novello opened with a group of four numbers— 
“Pastoral e capriccio,” Scarlatti; “La Cathedrale Englon- 
tie,” Debussy; “Refrain de berceau,” Palmgren, and the 
Chopin polonaise in A flat. In these she was most suc- 
cessiul, especially in the Chopin and Scarlatti. The latter 
was remarkable for its brilliancy. The Chopin B flat 
sonata was superbly given and aroused the audience to much 
enthusiasm. The third movement was beautiful in its tonal 
quality, and the “Wind Over the Graves” stood out for its 
distinctiveness—the runs being unmarked by olurring or 
bad pedalling. ae 

The third group was a Chopin one, consisting of noc- 
turne, waltz and F minor fantasia, after which came a 
most enjoyable group of numbers—‘Poupee Valsante,’ 
Poldini; “Bird Song,” Palmgren, and toccata, Debussy. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Percy 
Grainger Soloist 


New York heard “Also Sprach Zarathustra” for the 
third time this season when Willem Mengelberg conducted 
it with the Philharmonic Orchestra in a pair of concerts 
at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, February 23, and 
Friday afternoon, February 24. The two previous per- 
formances had been under the direction of Richard Strauss 
himself, and Mengelberg’s reading differed greatly from 
that of the composer. It was not by any means as finely 
articulated, as clear, and as one may say, programmatic as 
Strauss’, but on the other hand it had decidedly more 
warmth and color, Also the conductor and composer differed 
considerably in their ideas as to the proper tempi, Mengel- 
berg’s schedule being on the whole considerably slower 
than Strauss’. That, however, is something which the 
entlemen themselves may safely be left to quarrel over. 
Following the “Zarathustra” came Percy Grainger’s well 
known and frequently heard interpretation of the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor concerto in which all the well known 
characteristics of the composer-pianist's work—vigorous 
rhythms and clean cut phrasing prominent among them— 
came to the fore. The present writer has never heard the 
short middle movement so well and so poetically done. 
For once the little “presto” was really taken at that tempo. 
Brahms’ “Academic” overture ended the program, It was 
beautifully played and a thoroughly satisfied audience passed 
out to the brass benediction of “Gaudeamus Igitur.” There 
was a great deal of enthusiasm both for soloist and con- 


ductor. 
FEBRUARY 24 





Virginie Mauret 

At the Selwyn Theater on Friday afternoon, February 
24, the only New York recital of Virginie Mauret, dancer, 
was presented. She is a classic dancer and interprets the 
work of some of our greatest masters, showing careful 
study combined with her exceptional natural ability and 
talent, She is graceful and limber, with charming person- 
ality, and with these attributes is winning a high place in 
her profession. The Slavonic dance by Dvorak, and 
“Zigeunerweisen,” by Saras, especially created by Michel 
Fokine, were masterly interpreted. All through the per- 
formance Miss Mauret won for herself a deserved ovation. 
A trio (consisting of Mischa Russell, violin; Julian Kahn, 
cellist, and Mortimer Browning, pianist) assisted Miss 
Mauret and proved an excellent addition to the program. 


The Symphonic Ensemble 


The Symphonic Ensemble (or rather small orchestra) 
John Ingram conductor, gave its initial New York concert 
on Friday afternoon, February 24, at Aeolian Hall, in a 
pretentious program which comprised Beethoven's sym- 
phony No. 8 in F major, two numbers by Delius, “On 


























THEO 


oratorio arias. 


~KARLE 


Theo Karle, renowned for his interpretations of 
songs and ballads, is equally fine in operatic and 


“Mr, Karle’s voice is essentially lyrical, but is | 

quite capable of the strongly dramatic as in the aria from Handel-Bibb and in the 
really agonizing recitative and aria from Beethoven, The latter was an example 
of high art in interpretation of religious recitative, one of the most dignified and 
noble performances imaginable. In this Mr. Karle exhibits a cultivation in enun- 
ciation which is rare in vocalists, who for the majority might as well sing in Choc- 
taw as other language.”—-E. W. Lightner in Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring,” and “Summer Night 
on the River,” as well as “Serenata Medieval” by Zandonai, 
and two selections by Martucci—"“Notturno” and “Giga.” 

: ¢ en's symphony, which opened the program, was 
intelligently rendered, although at times it lacked the neces- 
sary tonal ba ; however, the general effect from so 
small an orchestra was satisfying, for which the conductor 
deserves much praise. 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, made his American debut at this 
concert, wisely choosing en's concerto, No. 4, in G 
major, which proved to be well within his grasp both from 
a musicianly and technical standpoint. He received good 
support from the orchestra. A fair-size but appreciative 
audience attended. 


Marguerite White 

There were many interesting things about Marguerite 
White’s debut at Carnegie Hall on February 24. First of 
all, John Wenger’s stage scenics were in themselves a 
distinct novelty and won much applause from the good- 
sized audience. Secondly, Gennaro Papi, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, made his initial appearance 
as an accompanist, and thirdly, Miss White was assisted 
in her last group by the ber Music Art Society. 
Moreover, the program was long and varied and offered 
the singer plenty of opportunity to display her voice and 
interpretative art. 

The program opened with “If Thou Be Near,” by Bach, 
and was followed by Loewe’s canzonetta; “Quel Rucel- 
letto,” Paradies; “Separazione,” an old folk arranged 
by Sgambati, and “La Danza,” Rossini. In these, Miss 
White, who is said to be a protegée of rles Isaacson, 
revealed a voice of a naturally sweet quality, clear and 
sympathetic, which she used for the most part with good 
effect. Her medium and lower registers are pleasing, and 
so would her — range be if she were a little more 
sure of herself. owever, the audience seemed to like the 
young singer, and after the theme and variations by Proch, 
with flute obligato by Arthur Lora, she was warmly ap- 
plauded. Then followed several se s of songs in French 
and English, among the latter ““ ird,” a new song by 
Harvey Enders, dedicated to Miss White, and another 
dedication, “Serenade,” by Emil Gerstenberger. 


FEBRUARY 25 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 


Maier and Pattison gave one of their inimitable two- 
piano recitals at the Town Hall on February 25, and once 
more demonstrated to their auditors the amazing trick— 
it seems almost to amount to that—which they possess of 
always keeping together, their two parts synchronized so 
that there is never a hair’s breadth between them. One 
watches carefully to see if either one of them indicates the 
tempo or the rhythm in any way, but fails to discover any 
such indication and gives it up as a mystery without visi- 
ble solution. It really is remarkable. We hear a good deal 
of two-piano playing, but nothing that in the least borders on 
the perfection that has been attained by these young spe- 
cialists: Probably it is the result of interminable rehears- 
ing, and no doubt, also, to a complete mutual understandin, 
and accord of interpretative emotion. However that all 
may be, the result is certainly a delight, especially to the 
— technician who understands the worth of such 
etail. 

Another matter in which these young men differ from 
many of their generation of piano players is, that they be- 
lieve in playing novelties, and show a broad eclecticism and 
telling wisdom in their choice. When one thinks back 
over the recitals and concerts of the season and thinks of 
the many pieces one did not hear, of the many interesting 
composers who were not represented, or only very rarely 
represented, on any program, one cannot but feel a regret 
that others have not followed the Maier-Pattison plan of 
giving a little of all schools. In this regard it may be re- 
marked that many players and conductors of our day seem 
rather inclined to dig up out of the grave dead and for- 
gotten works by the great masters, than to look for new 
material among our contemporaries. One cannot let this 
opportunity pass without commending Maier and Pattison 
for taking an opposite course. A glance at the program 
here given will show that they do not hesitate to browse 
among the “dissonanters.” Godowsky’s paraphrase of the 
Weber waltz, played for the first time on this occasion 
(still in manuscript), is a notable addition to the literature 
of two-piano music. 


Fantasie and Fugue in A mimor..............000ee00e Bach- Bauer 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn.............-...6.eeeees Brahms 
frestents Poem, The Sqinaing Wheel of Omphale...... Saint-Saéns 

oy Mell (The Ha ”, I Waekrh $8.6h Aces dpe ye theses ened Bax 
March in major "es Be eins nnbawepees ee Schubert 
Contrapuntal Paraphrase of Weber’s Invitation to the Dance 

Godowsky 
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Andante 

Balalaika 
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Fritz Kreisler 


An audience which filled every seat in the vast audi- 
torium of Carnegie Hall, with many hundreds seated on the 
stage as well as hundreds of standees, attended the violin 
recital of Fritz Kreisler on Saturday afternoon, Feb: 1- 
ary 25. No advance information regarding the program 
was given out, and much disappointment was expressed by 
the audience at the numbers selected by Mr. Kreisler for 
which comprised Bach’s concerto No. 1 in 
A minor, Mendelssohn's concerto in E minor and a group 
i “Rondo” D major, Schubert (arranged 
by Carl Friedberg) ; minuet, Porpora; “La Chasse,” Car- 
tier ; “Lotus Land,” Cyril Scott (which had to be repeated), 
and “La Gitana,” Kreisler. 

From the beginning to the end of his program Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s golden tone finished pla: held his-hearers en- 
raptured. His performance of the concerto revealed 
the concert giver as the great master musician. His playing 
of the Mendelssohn concerto was an pe to violin- 
ists, musicians and the general lic. i i 
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Four encores were given and the audience did not depart 
until after the lights were turned out. 
Carl Lamson was the fine accompanist. 


FEBRUARY 26 = 


Caruso Memorial Fund Concert 


There was a good’ sized audience at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, February 26, for a Caruso American Me- 
morial Foundation concert under the personal auspices of 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso, who sat in the stage box; but it was 
as large an audience as the occasion deserved. It was the 
first opportunity to hear the splendid Goldman Band since 
its concerts at Columbia last summer, and the organiza- 
tion, under the vigor baton of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
played with that finish and precision which has long been 
characteristic of it. The overture to “Mignon” was its 
best number, but most interesting were three new composi- 
tions by the leader—the “Caruso March,” dedicated to the 
memory of the late tenor; “The Chimes of Liberty,” an- 
other invigorating march, and a characteristic piece, “In 
the Springtime,” with the refrain based on Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song,” all of which pleased the audience greatly. 
The “Cupane March” was repeated in response to the in- 
sistent applause. 

The rest of the program was provided by the stars of 
the Chicago Opera Association, a tribute to the memory of 
their Yate Metropolitan colleague, those offering themselves 
being the three tenors, Tito Schipa, Riccardo Martin and 
Ulysses Lappas, also Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and, on the 
distaff side, Mme. D’Alvarez and Mme, Pareto. The in- 
strumental element was contributed by Bronislaw Huber- 
man, who played the first movements from the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, and Arturo Bonucci, cellist, who 
performed a group of short numbers. It was a long, long 
program, but none too long, it appeared, for the audience, 
which welcomed everything heartily and demanded numer- 
ous encores. 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Coates’ 


Farewell 


At Aeolian Hall, on Sunday afternoon, February 26, 
Albert Coates led the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
the last time this season. The program began with the 
fourth and last symphony of Brahms and ended with one 
of Coates’ war horses, the Scriabine “Poem of Ecstasy,” 
with the “Parsifal” prelude and Good Friday music in 
between. Mr. Coates’ readifig of Brahms had the same 
broad sweep, big line and absence of elaboration of detail 
to which he has accustomed his audiences. The “Parsi- 
fal” music was neither Wagner nor Coates at their best, 
but the Scriabine reminded one of the well known “Coat 
of Joseph.” 

There was a great deal of applause for Mr. Coates by 
way of farewell and considerable also for Walter Dam- 
rosch, among the listeners, by way of welcome home. 
Among those who applauded Mr. Damrosch was Mr. 
Coates; and among those who applauded Mr. Coates was 


Mr. Damrosch. 
Elena Gerhardt 


Elena Gerhardt gave the final one of those exquisitely 
artistic recitals which attracted the musical elite on Sunday 
evening, February 26, to the Town Hall. One is at a loss 
to find new terms of praise with which to applaud the splendid 
art of the singer, but words are inadequate to describe the 
beauty of her interpretation of Schumann’s “Wer machte 
dich so krank—Alte Laute.” This was one of a group by 
this composer, which included “Provencalishes Lied,” 
“Mit Myrtlen und Rosen,” “Die Kartenlegerin” and “In’s 
Freie.” The story of the fortune teller she was forced to 
repeat and at the conclusion of the group she graciously 
added two extras, the same composer’s “Friihlingsnacht” 
and “Du bist wie eine Blume.” Her opening group con- 
sisted of two old Italian numbers (“Quella fiamma che 
mi’accende” and “O del mio dolce ardor’) and two by 
Handel (“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and “Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre”). Beautiful also was her singing of 
the first of these Handel numbers, while the second was 
given with a clarity of diction and a sonorous command 
of fine oratorio style which left absolutely nothing to be 
desired. Six songs by Hugo Wolf completed her pro- 
grammed numbers, these being “Auf einer Wanderung,” 
“Anakreon’s Grab,” “Wenn du zu den Blumen Gehst,” 
“Storchenbotschaft,” “Gesang Weyla’s” and “Der Freund.” 
Maurice Ejsner, at the piano, proved himself a thoroughly 
capable and sympathetic accompanist. 


Friends of Music 


Bodanzky must be a sincere admirer of G. Francesco 
Malipiero, judging from the deep interest he showed in the 
reading of the latter’s suite for orchestra, “Impressioni dal 
Vero,” which he gave at the Friends of Music concert, Sun- 
day afternoon, at the Town Hall. This work was presented 
with all the skill and knowledge at Bodanzky’s control, and 
the result was, to say the least, certainly delightful. This 
work is not new to New Yorkers, but there was plenty of 
new food for thought in the way it was presented on this oc- 
casion, All three movements were carefully delved into, and 
after all the niceties were brought to view, the effect was 
fascinating. . 

To offset this, Bodanzky also gave the Gretry ballet music 
from “Cephale ‘et Procris” and the D major Divertimento 
(No. 17) of Mozart. The latter was arranged for string 
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quartet and two horns, and proved a splendid morsel, superb- 
ly played. Those taking part in the ensemble were: Gino 
Nastrucci, first violin; Michael Svedrofsky, second violin; 
Gabriel Payre, viola; Heinrich Warnke, cello; Krank Cor- 
rado and Wenzel Ringer, horns. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Mengelberg’s conducting and the playing of the orches- 
tra gave extreme pleasure to a houseful of Sunday after- 
noon listeners at Carnegie Hall, who heard Schubert's C 
major symphony set forth with delightful clarity, spirit 
and tender devotion. The lovely and simple old work 
found a deeply sympathetic interpreter in Mengelberg, 
who usually is regarded as the exponent ar excellence of » 
the strenuously modern school of music. The audience 
— the leader and the players mightily. 

Bizet’s ‘Arlesienne”’ suite, No. 1, and Debussy’s three 
orchestral sketches called “The Sea,” formed the rest of 
the program and also were done with that precision, deli- 
cacy and poetic insight which characterize the baton work 
of Mengelberg at all times. 


Coghill a Church Co. Director 
Twenty-five years of faithful service, devotiom to the 
development of the best in American music and the making 
of The John Church Company, “The House Devoted to the 
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W. L. COGHILL, 


who has just been elected to the board of directors of the 
John Church Co., music publishers. 


Progress of American Music,” was on February 24 re- 
warded by the election of W. L. Coghill to the board of 
directors of this concern. The other members of the board 
of directors elected are Roswell B. Burchard, Willis L. Gib- 
son, James E. Stewart and Walter Jenkins, 

Mr. Coghill, who for several years has been general man- 
ager of the publication department, will within a few weeks 
sail for Europe to look after the foreign interests of the 
company, returning to his New York office the latter part 
of May. 


Exclusive Management: EVANS & SALTER 
506 Harriman National Bank Bidg. 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, New York 


Fourth Performance for American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts 


“Girls,” by Clyde Fitch, was given by the students of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Franklin R. Sar 
gent, president, at the Lyceum Theater, New York, February 
17. This was one of the best of this season’s performances, 
being played with much “pep,” attention to detail, and ex- 
cellent casting. It was so much enjoyed and applauded, that 
one heard regret expressed, inasmuch as only one per 
formance could be given. Of course some actors excelled 
others, more especially Dorothy Haines, Thomas Broderick, 
Mary Emma Moultrie, Edwin Kasper, Virginia Odierne and 
Jean Greene, Others deserving credit were Allen C. Jen 
kins, John McGovern, Alfred Alexandre; Joseph McInnery, 
Jerry Isaacs and Agnes Grant. we ee 
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One of Sue Harvard's Re-engageinents 


Sue Harvard, sopraffd, scored such an. efhphati¢c success 
on October 26 when she sang in Scranton, Pa., with the 
Parry Male Chorus, that she was~immediately reéngaged 
for another concert With that organization on Apri! 19 


Bradley’s First New York Appearance 


Grace Bradley, contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing fer the Euphony Society on Saturday 
afternoon, March 4. This will be Miss Bradley's first 
New York concert appearance this season. 


OBITUARY 


Angelo Querze 


Angelo Querze, famous Italian operatic tener in his day 
and for the last two years a voice teacher in New York, 
died here suddenly of heart disease February 27. For nearly 
twenty years Querze was one of the best known tenors of 
Italian opera. He was a contemporary of such famous sing 
ers as Tamagno, the great tenor, and Martoni, the famous 
baritone. In his own country he sang in alfothe leading 
theaters—La Scala, Milan; the San Carlo, Naples; the 
Fenice, Venice ; the Communale, Bologna, and the Argentina, 
Rome. Away from home he was a particular favorite in 
Russia and South America, being chosen by Verdi to create 
the role of Otello at Buenos Aires, and later selected by 
Leoncavallo to be the first Canio there 

When he retired from the stage he began to teach young 
singers the art of bel canto, of which he had been a leading 
exponent for many years. He first taught ip Jtaly; then 
for a while in Spain—Barcelona and Madrid—where he was 
a special protégé of the Infanta Isabella; and finally went 
to South America, where he established a studio in Val 
paraiso, Chile. Working quietly there, he had no oppor 
tunity to come again into general public attention until one 
of his pupils, Renato Zanelli, came to New York and so 
impressed General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza that he 
was engaged at once for the Metropolitan, although he had 
had no previous operatic experience, On the insistence of 
Mr. Zanelli and other friends in‘ this country, much im 
pressed with what they knew of Querze’s work, he finally 
came to New York and opened a studio here in Carnegie 


Hall. 
Mrs. B. A. Knapp 


Mrs. B. A. Knapp, of Long Beach, Cal., mother of Mrs 
Frederic Shipman, passed away on February 24, at her 
residence. Her daughter, who had come from Australia 
with Mr. Shipman, was notified by wire at the Astor Hotel 
in New pel Aca and left immediately to be present at the 
funeral, which was delayed until her ere in California 
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NEAR PAST 
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*Fifth appearance with this Society—Second this season. 
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Why Not Vary Your Programs for Next Season by Presenting a Real 
Novelty, Giving Your Patrons the Opportunity to Hear Opera Comique? 
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TO MANAGERS 


In full action with costumes and scen 

















Louise Dooly says in the Atlanta Constitution:—‘There has rarely been presented here anything 


more intimately delightful. 


The Impresario met surprisingly the taste of the audience. 


The Music 


is so marvelously and untiringly melodious; it is done in such exquisitely rounded periods; it is so 
gracious and so refined; the audience liked it.’ 


Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, February 17th, 1922:—"'l consider this the greatest event dramatically 


or musically that has been to Vassar College for many years,” 


music department. 


said Professor Gow, head of the 


Dr. Van Hoose, President Shorter College, Rome, Ga., wired:—*On behalf of the faculty and 


students of Shorter College | want to than 


you for making it possible for us to hear the Impresario; 


beautiful, clean, inspiring—the best thing | have heard in ten years. 


Will B. Hill, head-of Star Concert Course Committee, Bowling Green, Ky., writes:— ‘The Impresario 
was the best thing we have ever had, and I have contracted for ‘Cosi fan tutte’ as the most fitting 


number to open my course in October.” 


stage to take the place of one of you 
you want to know more about it 

Street, New York, or to any of the 100 
this season. That Opera Comique as fF 
by everybody, musicians and the laity 
and sucha performance costs about the 















REASTI 





ANOTHER SEASON OF 


The Eminent American Baritone 


PERCY HEMUS 


MOZART’S 
OPERA COMIQUE 


“THE IMPRESARIO” 


with 









Thomas McGranahan as “Mozart” 
Gladys Craven as “Accompanist” 
Lottice Howell as “Dorothea” 
Hazel Huntington as “Mme. Hofer” 
Francis Tyler as “Phillip” 




















the plece."’ 
“The e 
the soul “of 


her accompaniments."’ 


GLADYS CRAVEN 


BAILY HEADLIGHT, Pittsburg, Kan 
Gladys Craven at the 
the delightful features o 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, February 7, 1922. 
“Gladys Craven furnished music worthy of the beautiful arias of 


DAILY CAPITAL NEWS, Jefferson City, Mo. 
xce} “_~ fine work of Miss Gladys Craven at the plano was 
production."’ 
THE se aie Atlanta, Ga. 
“Gladys Craven at the piano gave a superlative satisfaction with 


jlano gave artistie support that was one of 
the opera. 


PERCY HEMUS 


DETROIT TIMES, February 7, 1922. 

“While Perey Hemus is above all else a great artist, a consummate 
histrionie genius, his rich, mellow voice of clear penetrating tones, is 
his greatest charm. ° he greatest character seen in Detroit 
in many years,’ 

JOURNAL, Topeka, Kan., November 17, 1921, 

“As a man he is mage as actor he is inimitable, as singer he 
commands a mastery of diction that is not equalled. in its resonance 
and clarity by any singer in America.’ 

STAR, Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 1921. 
“He not only sang his baritone parts with rare artistry, but won 
thunderous applause by his truly great acting.’ 























































“Thomas MeGranahan, 
the extremely high type. 
understanding of music."’ 


cellent,"’ 


treching. ‘yrle voice, 
will not be forgotten. 


average in beauty.’ 


THOMAS McGRANAHAN 


REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mo., January 7, 1922. 


as Mozart, 


THE PIEDMONT, Greenville, S. C., October 25, 1921. 
‘Thomas McGranahan played the part "of Mozart to perfection, not 
only did he look like the great composer, but his singing was ex- 


wg Ae _¥ (eS. JOURNAL, Bowling Green, Ky. 
& McGranahan was admirab 
of beautiful a 


THE STAR GAZETTE, Eimira, N. Y., February 16, 1922. 
“Mr, McGranahan has a voice of musical quality much ‘above the 


used a splendid tenor voice of 
He evidenced thorough training and a fine 


cast and revealed a most re- 
pleasing quality—his ‘Mozart’ 









HAZEL HUNTINGTON 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 

“Her pure rano voice is birdlike, yet of a rare sweetness and 
melodious beyond that of many famous singers.”’ 
DETROIT NEWS, February 7, 1922. 

‘Miss Huntington. frolics up to the high notes, smiles at their aus- 
terity, and puts her we at their level without apparent effort." 
BLOOMINGTON, IL 

“Her voice is one of ae melody, sweet and true.’’ 
nag te MO. . 
rried the vocal honors, singing with astonishing ease."’ | 


































MORNING NEW BERNIAN, New Bern, N. 
‘Captivated her audience with the first tones of her rich voice.’ 
BAILY KENNEBEC JOURNAL, Augusta, Maine, Pearoaty 


Miss ‘Huntington’s voice is high, clear and astonishingly sweet."’ 





















peal 


‘Miss Lottice Howell, 
lovely voice.’ 


LOTTICE HOWELL 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS, September 2, 1921. 

‘Miss Lottice Howell has scored at every performance ony week.’ 
MORNING TELEGRAPH (N. Y.), September 8, 192 

Mod fine young voice and charming personality make a Shea ap- 


TIMES-UNION (Albany, N. +). September 2, 1921. 
soprano, 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS, (N. 2. J.) September 22, 1921. 
“Another interesting singer, a song bama, 

Howell, whose lovely soprano, we. ranges ny 

Sble and her tones are so firmly pla a 

sing of the ‘Butterfly’ commends 4 ty ry disc! 


as a charming personality and 


me. Lottice 


so flex- 
reely emitted that her 
inating hearers,’* 








FRANCIS TYLER 


a, 182 KENNEBEC JOURNAL, Augusta, Maine, February 


“Francis Tyler has an undeniably fine baritone voice and adequate 
training. His acting was finished and artistic. 
DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT, Detroit, Mich. 

“The baritone of Francis Tyler was familiar to Detroiters, and he 
sang with his usual care.” 
sQUANES, Kansas City, Mo. 
: rancis ler has a be ms ge Ba of power and: sweetness 
and vtke practiced grace of a good pla. 
BEAUMONT DAILY JOURNAL, _ ee 

Francis a, *. an artist of exceptional a1 # ieeatalhe 

carried off his role 
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D COMMITTEES 





WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW Will Present Next Season Begin- 
ning in October Two Mozart Comic Operas in Chamber Opera Form 











pecially designed to be shown on your 
al stereotyped concerts and recitals. If 
to William Wade Hinshaw, 1 West 51 
mittees who have had “The Impresario” 
ted by Mr. Hinshaw is greatly enjoyed 
fm, has been established beyond question 
e as a recital by a single artist of merit. 


Professor P. G. Clapp, Dean lowa State University, writes:—‘“The Impresario proved one of the 
most delightful evenings that the University has been able to present. Hope we may have the 
pleasure of placing other companies of like nature from Mr. Hinshaw.” 

Star Gazette, Elmira, N. Y.—‘‘The Impresario opera gave Elmirans an evening of rarest pleasure.” 
Newton J. Coery says in Detroit Saturday Night:—‘William Wade Hinshaw's American Singers 
gave a splendid performance of Mozart's ‘Impresario,’ Monday evening at Orchestra Hall.” 

Mrs. Walter Simmons, Pine Bluff, Ark., writes:—‘‘Your singers were fine—thank you for such a 
lovely evening. Hope you will have just such another entertainment in store for our opening 
number next year.” 

E. L. Hendricks, President State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Mo., writes:—‘'The Impresario 
was a delight to us all and will remain a most pleasing memory until it comes again—I congratu- 
late you on having presented it to the public.” 

John E. Roessler, President Valparaiso University (Ind.), writes:—‘The Impresario was the finest 
thing ever presented to our people—I do not see how it could have been any better. Want ‘Cosi 
fan tutte’-for next season sure.” 








MOZART’S 
OPERA COMIQUE 


“COSI FAN TUTTE” 


“The School for 
Lovers” 


with 


the celebrated American Soprano 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


with 
Pierre Remington as ‘‘Don Alfonso” 
Judson House as “‘Ferrando”’ 
Leo de Hierapolis as “‘Guillelmo"™ 
Kathleen Hart Bibb as ‘‘Dorabella™’ 
Lillian Palmer as “Despina” 
Stuart Ross, Pianist 





PIERRE REMINGTON 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“Sweet lyric soprano—knows how to use it." 


“His voice is an unusually good one and his stage presence com NEW YORK HERALD 


manding."’ 
NEW YORK GLOBE 
“It was a particular delight to hear the artistic voice of 
Remington shine out so brilliantly."’ 
NEWARK NEWS 


“His voice is rich and sonorous, and in the management of his tones 


he showed the skill of a well-trained singer."’ 


BOSTON GLOBE 


“Demure, beautiful and of appealing voice."’ 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 

‘Sweet, clear and well cultivated voice." 
BOSTON HERALD 

“Winsome, demure, beautiful and of appealing voice." 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 


“Sweet and fresh coloratura voice."' 


Pierre 


“Pierre Remington has a very commanding stage presence as , 4 . WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mephisto,”’ 


“Clear and tuneful as a bell, fresh and with surprising power." 








JUDSON HOUSE 


NEW YORK SUN 


“A voice clear, fresh, sweetly rounded."’ 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


“A fine, fresh voice, used with skill, taste and intelligence."’ 


HALIFAX HERALD 

“Warm, bright tenor, with temperament."’ 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 

“Very smooth and flexible lyric tenor.”’ 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

“A robust tenor voice of exceedingly beautiful quality.’’ 
PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 

“Olear melodious voice that thrilled.’’ 


KATHLEEN BIBB 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

“A voice of freshness, purity, flexibility and compass," 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

“A voice of lovely quality, intelligence and taste."' 
BROOKLYN EAGLE 

“A soprano of lovely, clear beauty—clear diction."’ 
NEW YORK WORLD 

‘Intelligent musician of aristocratic taste." 
NEW YORK EVENING SUN 

“Sang with exquisiteness and spirit." 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 


“Back of vocal qualities shines intelligence." 








LEO de HIERAPOLIS 


NEW YORK GLOBE 
“Best Rigoletto heard since Stracciari."’ 
MUSICAL COURIER 
“Splendid voice of rich color—intensely dramatic."’ 
NEW YORK GLOBE 
*“A rare vocal organ.’’ 
BRISTOL PRESS 
“A resonant, rich baritone voice."’ 
HOLYOKE DAILY TRANSCRIPT 
“Rich deep baritone.’’ 
YONKERS DAILY NEWS 
“A voice of beautiful quality.'’ 
RUTLAND DAILY HERALD 
“Finely shaded feeling and distinguished performance."’ 


LILLIAN PALMER 


MUSICAL COURIER 

“A voice of extraordinary quality, purity and richness, and a young 
lady exceedingly comely and charming.”’ 
MUSICAL AMERICA 

“One of the most beautiful voices of the younger singers heard 
this season."’ 
MARCELLA CRAFT s 

“The role of Despina in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ is admirably suited to her 
and I prophesy a fine artistic success for her.’’ 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH 

‘Miss Palmer is an absolutely finished product as a singer Her 
voice is beautiful and under perfect eenteel and she has a fine musi 
elanship."’ 











INCAL BUREAUS of AMERICA 


i] 


est 51 Street, New York 


SOUTHERN MUSICAL BUREAU COIT-NEILSON BUREAU SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Highland Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilson Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





BOOKS 


(Harper & Brothers, New York) 
VOICE EDUCATION 
By Eleanor McLellan, “Maker of Singers” 
his is a useful little book of about a hundred pages. It 


s divided into seven chapters and introduced by a short 
preface which, itself, is worth reading. The chapter heads 
are as follows: “Breath,” “Tone Versus Vowel,” “Attack 
and Poise of Tone,” “Consonants,” “Interpretation,” “Re- 


quirements of a Great Career,” “Emotions” and “Charac- 
isti There is a good deal in the book that 


teristics of Singers.” 
will be of interest only to singers and students of singing. 
No doubt, the book is primarily intended for them. But 
there is also a lot of good reading in it that will delight 
anybody, even music lovers who know little or nothing of 
the technical side of music in general or of singing in 
particular. The book, in other words, is well worth read- 
It is iconoclastic in the extreme and makes a number 


tig. 
of statements that will certainly cause other teachers of 


inging to gnash their teeth and sharpen their nails for a 
bit of Eleanor’s scalp. 

After relating, in the introduction, how this book is the 
result of long and patient research, the author continues: 
‘Sad to relate, what led me to do this (research) was the 
fact that the majority of so-called vocal truths which had 
been taught me by some of the best known teachers of 
Europe and America I found to be nothing but physical 
impossibilities.” Further on she says: “After long years 
f analyzing, | have now proved that if one point was 
good, many others were so wrong that this one good prin- 
ciple was thus counteracted; that each person had his own 
pet hobby which was ridden to death.” Also, thankfully, 
the reviewer notes that “few technical terms have been 
used” in this book. Would that other authors on musical 
subjects, and especially on singing, were equally considerate ! 

Most remarkable, perhaps, of all the chapters in this 
book, is the one on breath. This tells us a great many 
things about breath that have as much bearing on ordinary 
health and living as they have on singing. Citations are 
introduced from the Yoga-Vasishtha, from William Hanna 
lhompson, LL.D., M.D, (Brain and Personality), from 
DD. S. Sager, M.D.; from Narenda Nath Dutt (Vivekan- 
anda), from Pryse’s translation of St. Mathew from the 
Greek, from W. F. Evans, M.D.; from Herbert Spencer, 
and $0 on and so forth, twenty pages of;amazingly efficient 
compilation 

“Tone! Tone! the very word fills the heart of many a 
singer with consternation and despair, and few attain the 


heights of vocal expression which it is possible to reach 
because of the colossal ignorance extant as to the few 
simple, fundamental facts which makes possible the produc- 
tion of a correct human tone.” ...:. Thus begins the 
next chapter “Tone versus Vowel,” but continues in a 
further paragraph with the encouraging statement that 


“all cases of short range, registers, or breaks in the voice, 
throat fatigue, hoarseness, to say nothing of nodules, can 
be cured by correct technic,” 

_And then this statement, sufficiently astonishing in its 
simplicity, considering the mystery that is made of all 
things vocal by some of the teachers: “The proper balance 
of vowel-making with its vowel-mixing is the only real 
difficulty in the mechanics of tone production.” 

This is still more interesting: “Most voice teachers 
cannot sing. These days everyone teaches singing, from 
the conductor, especially if foreign, who has conducted 
many singers, great and small, to the accompanist who has 
played for them, They generally know nothing of the 
mechanics involved, and obviously it is not possible to 
tell another something of which one knows nothing.” 











ORNSTEIN 


The Noted Pianist 


MUSICAL COURIER 


In this chapter there is a whole list of “pernicious tricks’ 
as follows: Vocal Axiom No. 1—“Sing en masque” (in the 
face); No. 2—“Yawn widely at the k of the throat ;” 
No. 3—“Put the tone and vowel on the edge of the lips or 
teeth ;” No, 4—“Flatten the tongue ;” No. 5—Open the 
mouth as long as possible;” No, 6—‘Keep the mouth in 
smiling position ;” No, 7—“Start low and deep in throat;” 
No, 8—“Make all tip tongue consonants with mouth open ;” 
No. 9—“On the tones feel that your throat is being torn 
+ No. 10—“Make all the vowels on the vocal cords ;” 

o. 11—“Hold or force down the larynx ;” No. 12—“Hold 
or force up the larynx;” No. 13—“Hold the palate up;” 
No. 14—“Hold the palate down;” No. 15—‘Sing with per- 
fect relaxation of the vocal cords;” No. 16—"Relax the 
body until one feels the ‘seasick’ relaxation;’ No. 17— 
“Completely relax jaw;”’ No, 18—‘“Try to feel the vibra- 
tions go up and down the spine;” No. 19—‘“Always think 
high ;” No, 20—“Sing down on the breath; No, 21—“On 
high tones think low and on low pitches think high;”’ No. 
22—“Direct the tone into the forehead ;’—No. 23—“If you 
sing correctly you breathe correctly;” No. 24—“Do not 
move the lips.” ..... To which “ridiculous fallacies” 
the author remarks that “a single one of these diabolical 
axioms can, if followed, put one out of commission vocal-~ 
ly.” (And, by way of good measure, she gives a lot more, 
still more ridiculous.) 

The chapter on “Interpretation” is full of wisdom. It 
applies almost as well to instrumentalists as to vocalists, 
and should be read by all. It emphasizes the appalling lack 
of good interpretations among concert and operatic artists 
of the day, and there is a valuable naragraph on American 
haste of study which “can develop only a generation of 
superficial dabblers.” And then, in the next thapter, 
“Requirements for a Great Career,” the author writes, 
“Most of these singers (who come to me for advice) 
buoyantly present themselves without having even a semb- 
lance of talent ....” And then she goes on to tell how 
difficult the career is. Further on she says: “Each season 
persons of talent come to me from the far west and south 
and expect to land at the top of the vocal ladder in one 
season.” 3 

One point upon which this reviewer must very definitely 
disagree with Miss McLellan is the necessity of foreign 
languages and music training. She says a knowledge of 
two languages, besides the native langauge, is a “most im- 
portant requisite towards becoming a great artist,” and 
adds some lines as to the need of a “substantial musical 
education.” This reviewer has known numerous artists 
who have succeeded with no ag ete of any language 
except their own and almost no knowledge of music. He 
has sat in studios in Munich, Milan, Paris, and has listened 
to these artists being drilled in their programs or their 
roles by a repetiteur, and marvelled at the little interest 
they took in the music, the accompaniment, the other roles, 
the plot, anything except their own interpretation of their 
own -part. 

The final chapter, “Characteristics of Singers,” is too 
important to be paraphrased in this review. It should be 
read by every young artist, whether singer, instrumentalist 
or composer. It is so true and so wise that no student 
can afford to be without it, The pragraph on the im- 
portant part played by differences of sex is alone worth the 
price of the book, whatver that price may be. 

On the whole, this book will be perceived to be far more 
than a book on singing. It is, rather, a book of homely 
philosophy, a guide to the mental and moral needs of an 
artistic career, and it is sure that it would set many a young 
reader on the right path. F, P. 

MANUAL OF SINGING 
By George Harold Miller 


George Harold Miller, member of the faculty of. the voice 
department of the Washington College of Music, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just published a revised edition of his Manual 
of Singing, originally issued in 1919. This little work was 
devised for Mr. Miller’s pupils and one can readily see that 
it is suited to the needs of young singers who want to 


LEO 








ver, Colo, 


“As to Mr. Ornstein's compositions and playing, ‘Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!’ and I add, a genius 
rare among geniuses. He is a tone painter who fascinates and holds his hearers through the means of his 
tonal canvas; a poet from his heart to his finger tips and a pianist who charms and makes one unconscious 
of the medium—only the beauties of the music-itsel f, together with his personality, touch the heart of 
every listener. Technique of which he ever has a ready and masterly command serves only as the means 
of bringing to life the message of the divine import which inspired the composer. 

Such playing of Chopin and Schumann will never be forgotten. His touch and tone are things of ° 
rare beauty, and when combined with his gift of poetry, a master song is heard. To me he is one of 
those geniuses who happen in the history of the world only now and then—a creator unique, a poet with 
a divine spark and a pianist who sings a song of perfect beauty.”—From the Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
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know the elements of their duty. The fundamentals are 
outlined in a very simple manner, 
explai that t 
their pupils should know. The fact is that many 
she have never = any opportunity to acesunee with mu- 
i or with singers, are amazingly ignorant upon 
subjects a knowledge of which séems almost inctive to 
those of us who have been brought mS atmosphere 
of art and have acquired a lot of rudi y knowledge 
without in the least knowing from where we got it. It is 
for students who have never had the privilege of this art 
atmosphere that Mr. Miller’s book seems to be intended. 
It tells many little important things in a practical way. It 
even tells what music is and what the human voice is, 
matters which it would seem as if everyone should know, 
but probably a good many people do not. The book is 
‘evidently the result of experience. Mr. Miller has no doubt 
answered just these questions so often that it finally oc- 
curred to him to put them down once for all so that his 
pupils could answer them for ves. 

his is not all of the book, however. There are also 
many directions for actual study of all sorts connected with 
voice production, and, it may be added, a 
absence of confusing technical terms. There are several 
pages of vocalizes with directions for breathing and the 
proper pronunciation of vowels. , 

The entire work is only twenty-four pages and is as 

a condensation of the elementary necessities. of voice - 
ment and singing, including interpretation, as one could wish. 


MUSIC 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
SONATA FOR PIANO 
By Charles T. Griffes 


This sonata, although indications on the title page suggest 
that it is in three movements—allegretto con moto, molto 
tranquillo, ys vivace—is really in only two movements, 
or even one, fér the form s sts that the three tempi 
are to be run together in a single, unbroken movement, 
something in the nature of a seaman or ballade. The 
work Ro beskgar'y rca er mae 1917-January, ry and 
is perhaps one of this talent oung com ’s last com- 

sitions. Certainly a readin of it will aoe eves believer 
in the American school of musical composition doubly 
regret the loss that resulted from the composer’s untimely 
death—April 8, 1920, aged 36. 

Several things are outstanding in this work, most not- 
able of them all is the fact that, although it belongs to 6 
t 
is not in the very smallest degree a slavish copy of the 
modern French idiom, Debussy or Ravel, or of Strauss 
or Schoenberg. It appears, in to be constructed upon 
a new scale (which would delight Casella!) or perhaps one 
should say a new system of altered harmonies and conse- 
quent tonal relationships. Just what this is it would require 
a more profound study than has been possible at this 
writing to discover and it would well repay such study. 
It may give the reader some idea of it to state that the 
leading feature of this scale or tonality is the juxtaposition 
of G sharp and B flat. The entire composition is in the 
key of one flat, and the scale appears to be: D, E, F, G 
sharp, A, B flat, C sharp. é 

The music is vigorous and extremely brilliant and diffi- 
cult. It is also extremely difficult to read, owing to the 
many accidental sharps and flats. And it may be said in 
this place that the publishers have shown very scant con- 
sideration for the pianist, in several places leaving a good 
deal of doubt as to whether notes are sharp or flat or 
natural. In these difficult modern harmonies the ear is 
not a very good guide, and the work should be printed in 
such a manner that the intention of the composer would 
be positively clear beyond any question. In several Dg mon 
one cannot guess whether notes raised or lowered by ac- 
cidental sharps or flats at the beginning of a measure are 
to be similarly raised or lowered throughout the measure. 

As to the beauty of this music, it is quite certain that 
lovers of Mendelssohn will execrate it. They will no 
doubt call it “mad.” The dissonances will probably make 
them angry. They will say it is “insincere” because they 
cannot understand it. They will say, as they say about 
so many moderns, that they are merely writing this crazy 
stuff in a spirit of self-advertisement. But not a word of 
all that is true about this fine sonata. It is a real composi- 
tion, a composition that is evidently the fruit of real in- 
spiration, a very amazing originality. The leading themes 
are clear and forceful, and although the work is not what 
is ordinarily called melodic, the subject matter is simple 
enough, however complicated may be its subsequent develop- 
ment. 

This work was performed several times from manuscript 
during the lifetime of the composer, and it is announced 
that one of the leading pianists now in America will have 


.it on his programs next season, 


(The Boston Music Company, Boston, New York) 
“SPANISH SKETCHBOOK” (for Piano) 
f By I. Albeniz 

In this volume of forty-seven pages are included eight 
characteristic piano-pieces in. truly Spanish vein, being 
labelled “Serenata Andaluza,” “Cancion,” “En la Alham- 
bra,” “Alborada,” “Habanera,” “Danza,” “Malaguena” and 
“Recuerdo.” Utmost grace and sweet tenderness are ex- 
ssed in the serenata, which is in E flat major and minor, 
bass has the usual tonic-dominant recurrence, much 
associated with the Spanish music. “Cancion” means 
“Song,” and this is a melancholy melody in A flat, not 
difficult, broad in spots, singing throughout. Fine climax 
is reached, diminishing to a very soft ending. “En la Al- 
hambra” is not allusion to a New York Vaudeville house 
of that name, but to that picturesque Old Moorish palace, 
fortress and plateau overlooking Granada, where it is said 
ni poqaies sing “all through the night” in the thousands 
7) ish elms planted the of Wellington in 
1814, It must be a beautiful, musical spot! “Alhambra” 
and its American signi reminds one of the man 
who t “Eli, Eli” was twins; also that “Sing Sing” 
was a lullaby, and that July IV was an English king... . 
This music has energetic ,, Moorish, Spanish, a 
mixture of both, with the peculiar intervals belonging to 
semi-African music, It Pe tempo, in A minor, 
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ing day the agree or on the merits or 


demerits of the performer. 
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However, on os wee prea: an 
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t is run 
some of the flat contra- 
the review constitutes 


of the critic who covers the 


performance,—Editor’s Note.] 
Theodore Ritch in “Thais,” February 16 


3 _ _ Times 
His [Ritch’s] tenor voice fully 
adequate to the light, vivacious 
airs. 


World 
Theodore Ritch as Nicias som=- 
times wasted his substance in 
riotous singing. 


Helen Teschner Tas, February 19 


American 
Mozart's violin concerto A 
major, with her [Helen Rat as 
soloist, proved to be one of the 
most satisfying offerings of the 
program. 


Globe 

The Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon would have been an ideal 
affair had the Mozart violin con- 
certo in A (Mrs. Helen Tesch- 
ner Tas was the soloist) been 
omitted from the program, 


Mengelberg, Conductor, February 19 


Globe 

As for the “Don Juan” of 
Richard Strauss— here words 
would fail were it not the in- 
dentured writer's inescapable 
duty to write them down, ‘ 
But in the tremendous impetus 
of the supreme quest, a smash- 
ing onslaught, and a + gwd 
passion wit out thought of 
or lapse, the performance | 
Mr. Mengelberg stands athe 
parable, alone. . No other 
conductor that I know has rushed 
the final climax to a height so 
dizzily frenetic; by the same 
token, on no other conductor's 
hearth has the ultimate cold 
been quite so fiercely cruel. 


American 
But what in the name of com- 


mon sense was Mr. Mengelber; 
trying to do yesterday wit 
Strauss’s “Don Juan,” which he 


had conducted so imspiringly at 
his first appearance of the sea- 
son? After the propulsive be- 
ginning, bay seta with great 
power and force, every page of 
the score seemed to be split up 
into detached fragments, For 
Mr. Mengelberg carried his fond- 
ness for modifications of tempo 
to a point verging upon the ex- 
travagant, and in thus distort- 
ing the musical phrase not only 
daeusayed the symmetry of line 
and movement, but sapped the 
very essence of the emotional 
expression. A performance so 
overburdened with deadening de- 
tails of muance, accent and 
changes of pace the writer of 
this has never before heard. 


Mary Garden in “Juggler of Notre Dame,” February 21 


American 
Miss Garden last night again 
revealed a naivete that con- 
vinced, 


Herald 
Miss Garden again made irre- 
sistible appeal by her pathetic 
5s charming portrayal of the 
ittle juggler. 


Evening World 
Miss Garden was hard put to 
keep the pathetic picture of the 
boy juggler in its secure frame. 


World 
And for at least one listener 
she distorted the character of the 
naive, pious youws Jean into 
something which suggested a rest- 
less simpleton. 


Giacomo Rimini, Baritone, signer 22 


Globe 

Mr. Rimini as Iago sang with 
skilful phrasing anc aqgreerute 
expression. . lago 
was a buoyant and ‘plausibly in- 
sinuating fellow, without sug- 
gesting an extreme of cunning 
or evi 


Su 
And again the. Iago was Gia- 
como Rimini, as it was last year. 
Mr. Rimini did it all very badly 
last year, and this year he does 


it quite blandly worse. He was 
not even —* about it, but 
and clumsily 


jor perpetua 
ull, 


Cimini, Conductor, February 22 


Evening Mail 
Pietro Cimini, who cuntemed 
the melodious score vividly 
to take a curtain call, and a 
performance went with Py sweep- 
ing rhythm. 


Evening Journal 

Perhaps the person who ac- 
complished more single-handed 
destruction than anyone else 
was the conductor, Pietro Cimini. 
He seemed to have about as 
much notion of the intricacies 
of the superb score in front of 
him as though it held only the 
facile obviousness of an “Il Tro- 
vatore.”’ 


Marie Novello, Pianist, February 23 


World 
She never allowed onl feel- 
ings to run away with 
American 
Marie Novello can register an 
unqualified success for her New 
York debut piano recital, 
She presented a program the 
performance of which required 
a brilliant and facile technic, re- 
fined taste and a comprehension 


of dramatic values. She met 
these demands valiantly and 
capably, . She used the 


als in a manner that reflected 
utterly fee pictur ueness of the 
work [Debussy’s “La Cathedrale 
Bot ie 4 


Tribune 

Marie Novello . . dis- 
closed a talent rather’ unevenly 
developed, a pleasant touch, but 
a tendency to sentimentalize. In 
some of the lighter things her 
of had a good deal of charm, 
ut where dynamic contrast was 
required, her chords were re- 
sounding but her finger strength 
insufficient and her playing was 
often muddled by misuse of the 
pedal. 


New York State F. of M. C. Musicale 
The New York State Federation of Music Clubs, Edna 


Marione 
sylvania 


resident, held a musical forum at the Hotel Penn- 
riday afternoon, February 17, some fine musical 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ample volume and an excellent technic, his wrist work being 
admirable. He also showed unusual talent as a composer, 
playing his “Starry Night,” a unique number, full of techni- 
cal difficulties and impressionistic in atmosphere. 

Both Miss Rhodes and Mr. McMoon are presented and 
endorsed by the presentation committtee of the New York 
Staté Federation of Music Clubs, and a bright future is 
predicted for theem. Both have real talent and, in addition, 
a pleasing stage appearance. 

arriet Seymour and Caroline Lowe Harvey were 
hostesses. 


Florence Hesse Proves Reliable Church Singer 


On January 29 Florence Hesse, soprano, substituted for 
Vera Curtis at the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and 12th street, New York, at the solicitation of Dr. William 
C. Carl, the eminent organist, at whose special musical ser- 





FLORENCE HESSE, 


soprano, 


vices many are always turned away. On January 22 Miss 
Hesse substituted for Marguerite Hazzard at the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Flatbush (William G. Hammond organ- 
ist), where she rendered without difficulty the soprano parts 
in exacting anthems as well as a solo on a day's notice to 
the great satisfaction of all. 

Miss Hesse has had much experience in church and syn- 
agogue work, and the fact that she is a vocal student under 
Joseph Regneas, from whose studios many of the best 
church singers have emanated secures for her a hearty wel- 
come wherever she sings. 





MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKY, 


who is now teaching at the Chicago Musicai College, 
he is one of the most successful instructors in the piano de 


where 


partment. He is recognized as one of Rudolph Ganz's moat 
accomplished and successful professional students, 


Spiering Plays for Swarthmore Students 


Swarthmore, Pa., February 13, 1922.—The violin recital 
of Theodore Spiering was a unique success. His reputation 
as solo artist, director, and pedagogue had preceded him 
The Swarthmore School of Music brought Mr. Spiering to 
Swarthmore through its teacher, one of his pupils. The 
members of the school were eager and enthusiastic. The 
hall was full, but it seats only two hundred and fifty 

To such an audience Mr. Spiering played the Tartini 
“Devil’s Trill,” Spohr’s eighth concerto, and three of his 
own caprices. He concluded the program with Schubert's 
air from “Rosamunde,” arranged by Kreisler; the Bee 
thoven “Romance” in G, and the Vieuxtemps rondino, His 
interpretation showed that fine restraint and delicacy always 
characteristic of his performances, with no trace of show 
or “gallery-playing.” Herein lay the evidence of his real 
art that he could play music that was far above the heads 
of most of his hearers, yet with such truth and simplicity 
that they could understand it. 

His own caprices were received with delight, although 
probably the strength of this applause came from the many 
Philadelphia musicians who came out to do him homage 
These of course recognized the extreme technical difficul 


ties of these compositions. The musicians present were 
particularly warm in their praise of his masterly ease of 
execution, his magic in double-stopping, his “silken” tones 
of joy and sadness, and, withal, the intelligence evidenced 
by his balance and control. 
Levitzki Engaged for Dayton Course 
The announced arrival of Mischa Levitzki and the assur 

ance that he will be available for America throughout next 
season has resulted in a number of engagements being 
booked within the past weck. Among them are. recitals in 
Denver, Oklahoma City, and Dayton, Ohio. In Dayton he 
will appear in the Civic Music League course, and it is in 


teresting to note that this organization has booked its piano 
attraction from Daniel Mayer two years in succession. This 
season Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a recital in the 
Dayton series. 
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talent being presented. The program was opened by Harriet 
Seymour, who gave a brief, interesting talk on “Musical Re- 





education,” a subject dealing with the sychological aspect j : 
of music, the importance of which is being recognized more Special Courses in 
and more. Ralph Pembleton sang two groups of songs in- 
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cluding “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” (Cad- 
man), “Your Smile a Pearl,” “Duna” (McGill), and “Love, 
I Have Won You” (Ronald). He has a tenor voice of 
pleasing quality and sings with exceilent diction. He was 
accompanied by Caroline Lowe Harvey, who is correspond- 
ing secretary of the Federation. 

Esther Rhodes, a charming young girl who has recently 
come to New York from California, was heard in several 
harp solos—“Arabesque,” Debussy ; “Mazurka,” Schueker, 
and “Spanish Patrol,” Tedeschi. She revealed musicianly 
a in her interpretations and has an adequate technic, 
- ying with assurance and ease. She has good feeling for 

rhythm and employs agreeable and satisfying contrasts in her 


la 

' joe McMoon ‘rendered a group of piano solos in a 
manner that was refreshing. In hmaninoff’s G minor 
prelude and Godard’s “En Route” he manifested the vigor 
and spontaneity of youth, a well defined sense of rhythm, 
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T the time of the recent performance by any 
A Stokowski of my poem, “A Notte Alta,” at Car- 
negie Hall, | was told that several of the principal 

critics of this city qualified my music as “anarchis- 

tic.” I did not see these articles because, since I began to 
write in my present style, my doctor has positively forbidden 
me to read any paper which speaks of my music. How- 
ever, | sincerely regret that critics as capable as those of 
New York (whom I would have expected to be infallible) 
could—like many of their European confreres—speak of 
disorder in an art in which—I should know, since I am its 
creator—there reigns, on the contrary, complete order and 
rigorous logic. I willingly avail myself therefore of the 
hospitality offered me by the Musica, Courter to state my 


case 
nn, 
HE most salient tendency which dominates the evolu- 


tion of music—at least music as we have conceived , 


it since the discovery of harmony—is the tendency 
(taking its point of departure from a conception originally 
purely diatonic, that is to say, strictly limited to the use of 
seven notes selected from the twelve notes of the chromatic 
scale) towards a new conception essentially chromatic. (In 
order not to make still more complicated a subject already 
sufficiently difficult to treat in the limited space at my dis 
posal, | will here refer only to the tempered twelve note 
chromatic, not of the Pythagorician nineteen note scale.) 
This evolution has depended technically upon Modulation. 


It is a well known fact that before 1550 modulation in 
music was practically non-existent, Beginning with that 
epoch we begin to encounter the earliest and simplest mod- 
ulations, those to immediately related keys. Irresistibly this 
powerful element of variety and contrast extended its do 
main, first with Bach, then with the great classic writers, and 
reached its climax with the romantic school, and particularly 
in Wagner's “Tristan.” 


Jut, in spite of the efforts of all of these men of genius 
during more than three centuries, the basis of music still 
remains diatonic. For—as has been shown by Hugo Rie- 
mann—the system of harmony, which has reigned even to 
the day of “Tristan,” is based entirely on three chords: the 
tonic, the dominant and the sub-dominant. All harmonic 


developments (alterations, appoggiaturas with or without 
resolution, etc.), accumulated little by little from Monteverdi 
to Wagner, are nothing but successive elaborations of these 
three great chords (or functions, to employ Riemann’s term), 
and modify in no particular the foundations of the tonal 
system, which remain the same, in principle, in Palestrina 





JOHN STEEL Says: 


I Love to Sing 


“In Maytime I 
Learned to Love” 


By JACK SNYDER 





JOHN STEEL 


669N Maytime I Learned to Love” is in the air—every 
where. You hear it in the theatres, in the restaurants, 
at danees and holiday fetes, It is infectious—just 
makes you want to sing and dance, It's the best waltz-hallad 
ever written, 
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and the Romantics. A single example will suffice to il- 
lustrate this. (See Example 1 “Tristan.”) 


Ex; 4. 


Fundamental harmon 





|The fundamental harmony is here explained in each case 
to be the subdominant followed. by the dominant. Compare 
with explanation of the same harmony in “The Perfect 
Modernist,” in the February 23 issue of the Musica. 
Courter.—The Editor.] 


Musical evolution, or, rather, the evolution of harmony, 
between the ninth century and our own time, reveals another 
curious fact which demonstrates how inflexibly logical and 
rigorous the progress of our art has been with relation to 
Mother Nature. Every child today knows the physical laws 
of sounding bodies, how every musical note is accompanied 
by a series of other notes called harmonics (over tones). 
The beginning of this series of harmonics is shown in 
Example 2. 


Ex.2: 
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_ And it is important to note that in our harmonic system 
from its beginning in the ninth century, the intervals, and, 
consequently, the chords used, have been determined by the 
successive exploitation of this series of tones. We know, 
in fact, that Descant, the origin of our harmony (ninth and 
tenth centuries) employed only octaves, fifths and fourths, 
the first, second and third notes of the harmonic series. 
Later, beginning with the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
thirds were used—the fourth harmonic note. Again, in the 
sixteenth century the seventh took its place in our harmony 
--the sixth note of the harmonic series. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the romantic composers, led by 
Weber, introduced the ninth, this being the eighth note of 
the harmonic series, thus presenting us with the most beau- 
tiful and the most complete chord of the diatonic system, 
the major ninth (See Example 3). 


Finally, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, Claude Debussy progressed to the 
next note of the harmonic series, and in so 
doing became the first to use a chord incom- 
patible with the diatonic system, and in which 
modulation—-previously only used in a succes- 
sion (or progression) of chords—appears for the first time 
simultaneously in the harmony itself. This chord of the 
eleventh is shown in Example 4. [Mr. Casella evidently 
considers this chord to represent the simultaneous us? of 
two keys or scales——-Tue Eprtor.] 


Ex 4 


a. 


Ex.3, 





We see, therefore, that from whatever point 
of view the evolution of harmony is’ studied 
Fj it leads inevitably from the absolute diatonism 
—}] of the Renaissance to this chromatism, no less 
7 absolute, which appears with such force and 
7 definiteness in the new music. 


zn, 


HAVE already mentioned the name of Debussy. This 

great name reflects the thirty years of musical history 

which succeeded “Parsifal.” He was the first to be 
able—by a miracle of invention—to escape from the eternal 
fortress of dogmatism and to attain to radiant, infinite 
Nature, by whose beauty he was inspired. Several Russians 
—savage and undisciplined—had ventured on the same way 
before him. At a time when all of his contemporaries were 
bending under the burden of Wagner’s influence, Debussy 
understood that the road to the future led in another direc- 
tion. He gave heed to his instinct and to the voices of some 
of his great predecessors—Couperin, Mozart, Chopin, Mous- 
sorgsky. He realized that it was necessary at any price to 
progress beyond the too narrow limits of the diatonic. He 
revived in his music those admirable scales of ancient Greece 
which Occidental theorists had proscribed, and added to them 
the whole-tone scale, and scales of the Orient and of the 
extreme Orient. He exhausted—and with what marvelous 
vision !—all of the expressive resources of the major dom- 
inant ninth (See Example 3), and finally, as I have already 
said, he introduced into his harmony the conscious (inten- 
tional) use of thé chord of the eleventh, creating thus the 
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WHY I WRITE AS I DO 


first of those iridescent and complex chords that we today 
frequently use in our music. : ‘ ; 

From this we deduce the fact that that which differenci- 
ates technically the music of Debussy from the music of 
Wagner is the systematic and voluntary use of a multitude 
of scales and certain new harmonies. The problem for the 
successors of Debussy has, therefore, been the following: 
should one progress in the direction of Debussian “poly- 
modality,” or should one courageously enter upon a new 
conception absolutely chromatic, completely abandoning the 
ancient diatonic conception? 


enere 


HEN I found myself face to face with this for- 
W midable problem I believed at first that I would 
find my salvation in counterpoint. But, after having 

written two symphonies and many other things, and having 
discovered that the only result was to make my music sound 
like that of Richard Strauss, I began to look in other direc- 
tions. In 1913—after eight years of academic research (!) 
and ten years of reflection—I wrote my “Notte di maggio.’ 
In this poem, for the first time, I made use of a chord of 
twelve different notes, of simultaneous (or st 8: gv 
heterogeneous tonalities, and of this final “synthetic” inter- 
rogative (Example 5) suggested by the poem of Carducci. 


Ex.5. 












Ex.6, 44: Ex.7 #2 





b= 





So 

On this chord I succeeded in reaching a goal dimly per- 
ceived intuitively during many years (for it was always in- 
tuition which directed my evolution, never intelligence, which 
is in man the seat of analysis but never of creation.) This 
goal was the realization of a new synthetic tonality, neither 
minor, nor major, nor otherwise, but including within itself 






—>G minor 
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the principal expressive and esthetic properties of other 
scales. 

From the day of its appearance this chord caused a copious 
flood of ink to flow in France and elsewhere. 

For me a long step had been made. In the years that 
followed, my musical consciousness pe definitely aban- 
doned the ancient and arbitrary notion of consonance and 
dissonance, I dared use yt ama chords of seven, eight, 
nine and even, of twelve different notes (See Example 6, 
Sonatina; 7, Pagine di Guerra II; 8, L’Adieu a la Vie IV.) 


Gradually, also, I came to the point of excluding entirely 
from my work the simple, classic, major and minor triad. 
This lasted several years, but in my most recent pieces 
(string quartets and children’s pieces for piano), I have 
readmitted these ancient—and perhaps eternal—chords into 
my harmony. However, in spite of this progress, I at all 
times retained a very visible tie with the ancient tonal 
system. For the synthetic scale, of which I have spoken 
above, which had become a fundamental part of my music, 
conserved always the essential characteristics of diatonism— 
that of attributing to two notes, in no matter what combina- 
tion of tones, the qualities of tonic and dominant. (Only the 
first part of my Sonatina, 1916, is completely “atonal.”) 
{i. e., presumably, keyless, without tonality—The Editor.} 

This requires some technical explanation: My music is 
based upon the following principles—(1) Every chord is 
legitimate ; there are not, in music, beautiful chords or ugly 
chords, each possessing a relative esthetic value; but I use 
as often as possible new combinations, or, at least, com- 
binations that appear to me to be new, and I exclude strictly 
all conceptions, of harmony, melody and rhythm, which 
seem to me to have become sterile with age. (2) It is 
agreeable, and, I believe, useful to me to make use of notes 
borrowed from two diverse tonalities, and I find the modern 
principle of the possibility of using simultaneously two 
chords or even two melodies in different keys as justifiable 
as the counterpoint of old. (See Example 9, “Sonatina.” ) 
(3) Other combinations which I occasionally employ are 
simply “deformations” (alterations) of traditional forms 
(Example 10, “Pagine di Guerra;” Example 11, “Sona- 
tina.”) 5; 

It is sometimes urged that I would do better to make use of 
traditional formulas. It would be as sensible to ask me to 
come to America on an old fashioned sailing ship instead of 
on the Olympic! (4) Combinations of notes, both in a 
horizontal sense (melody) and a vertical sense (harmony), 
I invariably refer to two principal notes, which exercise the 
functions of tonic and dominant. But my harmony, being 
essentially polytonal, permits me to accomplish simultane- 
ously what Debussy only accomplished successively, What 
I mean is that polyphony consists of a simultaneous in- 
terlocking of an X number of different scales, always with 
reference to two notes which serve as tonic and dominant 
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Ex.10 


Basie harmo 


Basic harmony 
6$ 5 6 5 





(Example 12, “Pagine di Guerra” IV; Example 13, five 
or string quartet.) 
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The scales used in Example 12 are as follows: (1) whole- 
tone scale, (2) major, (3) “Chromatique neutre,” (4) 
“Mineur chromatise,” (5) minor. The scales used in Ex- 
ample 13 are as follows: (1) E flat Gregorian, (2) B flat 
major, (3) F sharp Gregorian, (4) D Gregorian. (The 
“general tone” in Example 12 is E. The “absorbant tone” 
in Example 13 is E flat.) 

It is in this manner that my feeling and intelligence have 
suggested to me, for my part, a solution of the post-Debus- 
sian problem. Others have proceeded differently. Schoen- 
berg, by an enormous effort which I admire but which seems 
to me rather the speculation of a mathematical brain than 
the fantasy of an artist, has broken the chains of the past 
and has been the first to produce a keyless music. Stra- 
vinsky has succeeded in subordinating the groups of tones 
to the exigencies of the orchestral color. Bartok and Mali- 
piero are nearer to me. 

To sum up, I consider my musical technic as a logical and 
necessary tie between the polymodal style of Debussy and 
the absolute absence of tonality of Schoenberg. And I 
will add, that I consider myself, in comparison with certain 
other contemporary musicians, a melodist and a classic. 
That is all. 

neme*e 


O return to my poem, “A notte alta’—if the critics 
who were so greatly alarmed by this music had re- 
tained a greater coolness of judgment, they would 

have realized that this poem is simply in the key of F sharp; 
that it opens with an introduction which is nothing more 
than a long pedal-dominant; that the principal movement 
begins in F sharp, modulates, returns to F sharp (this time 
very near to the traditional major); that this is succeeded 
by an episode in the dominant, C sharp, and an allegro 
agitato in E, which grows quieter and leads to the pedal- 
dominant of the introduction, and this resolves by a perfect 
cadence to the tonic. The work terminates in a coda. 

Thematically the work is constructed upon two principal 
ideas—the one strong, the other weak (neither more nor 
less than in the art of Beethoven). At the most pathetic 

int of the poem, I have endeavored, here, again following 
in the footsteps of Beethoven, to give the melody an in- 
tensely human and appealing character. 

Does all of this seem to you anarchistic ? 


nnrne 


T astonishes me that the critics of a city that built the 
Woolworth Building and the Brooklyn Bridge are not 
more advanced than their colleagues in Europe. Am I 

ahead of our times? I believe not. I consider my point of 
view to be a normal one for the year 1922. But, then, if 
that is so, is it possible that these critics are behind their 
times? 

I cannot say. In any case I hope that this short, and 
necessarily incomplete, essay will create in them a desire to 
penetrate deeper into an intellectual effort that has lasted 
twenty years. “Love is the offspring of knowledge,” said 
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Leonardo da Vinci. Perhaps if these severe judges who 
fall so easily into adverse criticism, were really to know 
my music, they would find in it some of those qualities that 
I dare permit myself to hope it contains. 

New York, January, 1922. 


Gerhardt Booked for London 


Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer, whose recitals have 
been outstanding features of the concert season in New 
York and elsewhere, finished her present American tour by 
singing with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, on February 23 and She 
made her farewell appearance in Town Hall on Sunday 
evening, February 26, and is scheduled to sail for Europe 
early in March. She will give two recitals in Queen’s Hall, 
London, on March 21 and 30, and will also be heard in the 
English provinces before proceeding to her home in Leipsig. 


Macbeth Opens Course in Brookhaven 


Brookhaven, Miss., January 16, 1922.—Opening the Whit- 
worth Artist Course, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago 
Opera, scored a decided success with the capacity audience 
in the Mary Jane Lampton Auditorium on January 5. Her 
program, consisting of French, Norwegian, Russian, Italian 
and American groups, was decidedly well received, the new 
song, “Charity,” being specially liked. 

George Roberts assisted with a group of piano numbers, 
while his accompaniments provided a source of re 
ure. :-C. 


Althouse Singing “The Phantom Ships” 


Paul Althouse is singing “The Phantom Ships,” by 
Rudolph Gruen, on all of the programs on his present tour. 
The song, with words by Gordon Johnstone, was written 
by Mr. Gruen especially for the tenor, and it has been well 
received everywhere. The Pueblo Chieftain said: “One 
of the vocal numbers was of his creation and was excellent. 
The Laramie Republican also commented: “Mr. Gruen also 
showed himself a composer of no mean ability in the very 
unusual song with which Mr. Althouse opened the second 
part of the program.” 


Magdeleine Du Carp Sails for Europe 


Magdeleine Du Carp, the French pianist, sa:led on the 
steamship Finland, on February 11, for Europe, having 
been compel‘ed to curtail her successful American season 
to fulfill engagements in England and on the Continent. 
Her many friends and admirers will be glad to learn that 
this charming and distinguished artist is to return to Amer- 
ica next season for an extended tour. Mme. Du Carp was 
accompanied by her husband and her now famous black 
cat, “Pou-pousse.” 

A memorable feature of her recent tour, and one which 
has helped to establish her here, was her performance at 
Carnegie Hall on January 25, when, accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Josef Stransky, conducting), she 
performed three concertos—by Beethoven, Schumann and 
Pierné—in one program. 


Another Tour for Lhevinne 

According to Josef Lhevinne’s experience this season life 
is just one tour after another. After having already ap- 
peared in nearly every state in the Union since last fall, he 
will start out again in March to fill engagements that will 
keep him busy throughout the month. Between the 5th and 
10th he will give recitals in Cleveland and Rochester and 
appear as soloist at two concerts of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony orchestra. 


Scott and Cox Entertain 


John’ Prindle Scott and W. Ralph Cox, who have apart- 
ments in the same house, recently gave an informal stag 
party to a dozen guests. Among the musical people present 
were Lowell Moleir Wells, of Cedar Falls, Iowa; Pierre 
Remington, Gordon Stanley, Frank Samson, Harry Waller, 
Archibald Sessions and Vincent Jones, composer, of Los 
Angeles. 


Gentle Again with Scotti Opera 


As the direct result of her brilliant operatic perform 
ances with the Scotti Opera Company last fall, Alice Gentle 
has recently added two more concerts to her already im 
portant list. Returning from a concert tour on the Pacific 
Coast, she will appear jointly with Gabrilowitsch, replacing 
Mme. Destinn. Also she will sing with the Toronto Ora- 


. the absurd mannerisms of that old master.” 





Miss Gentle is to tour again with the Scotti 


torio Society. 
Opera Company in May. 


Mirovitch Re-engaged for California 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist-composer, scored so emphatic a 


success on the Coast last November,’ where he was en- 
gaged for ten appearances, that he has been re-engaged for 
an additional twelve performances during the month of 
March. One of the coming engagements will include his 
appearance as soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra under Conductor Rothwell. 

Despite the fact that Mirovitch was an unheralded new- 
comer to California, he was hailed at once as one of the 
great virtuosos of the piano. In Los Angeles he created a 
veritable furor. Carl Bronson, of the Herald, compared 
him with De Pachmann in a rather interesting analysis: 
“He is an extension of the De Pachmann style of virtuosity, 
but has added the punctuation of dramatic emphasis, besides 
being much more clear in delicate ornamentation, without 
Further on in 
his criticism he stated; “The Liszt rhapsody, No. 11, closed 
one of the most brilliant performances of piano virtuosity 
that it has been our pleasure to record of late.” The critic 
of the Examiner closes his comments as follows: “Mr 
Mirovitch will be welcomed by music lovers to another hear- 
ing, his work showing so wide a range of excellence and 
such a careful balance of virtuosity and high intelligence.” 


Interesting Entertainment at Ampico Studios 

The Ampico Studios, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, held 
a capacity audience on Saturday morning, February 25, the 
occasion being “The Children’s Musical Hour,” with Sally 
Hamlin, accompanied by the Ampico. 

Miss Hamlin entertained the children, alternating with 
recitations, piano solos and dances. Her numbers were 
carefully selected, causing untold pleasure and merriment 
to the children and adults, 

The outstanding feature of the entertainment was the re 
production of several extraordinarily fine records by the 
Ampico reproducing piano. The records were by Rach- 
maninoff, Howard Brockway, George Copeland, Richard 
Hans Barth, Grieg, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Busoni 


Namara-Zerola Concert a Success 

“Namara and Zerola concert great success, both artists 
creating enthusiasm, Namara closing program with several 
encores and repeated recalls”—was the wording of the tele- 
gram received from the prominent local manager under 
whose direction Marguerite Namara and Nicola Zerola re- 
cently sang at the New National Theater in Washington 
Mme. Namara sang the “Un bel di” aria from “Butterfly,” 
the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and several song groups, 
while Mr. Zerola gave an aria from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” another from Meyerbeer's “L’Africana,” and a 
song group. 


Women’s Orchestra Heard in Chester 


The Women's Symphony Orchestra, of Philadelphia, un 
der the efficient direction of J. W. F. Leman, gave a con 
cert in Chester on the evening of February 14. According 
to a local paper, “Mr. Leman led with great dignity and 
force, and the orchestra ably responded to his clear and 
decided beat. To the most casual observer it was evident 
that Mr. Leman has carefully trained this group of mu 
sicians and has been successful in imparting to them a fine 
love for the work. The orchestra in all its selections showed 
high honor to the leader and to itself.” Florence Haenle, 
violinist, and Paul Engle, baritone, were the soloists, 


Noaves Appearing with Success in Brazil 

Giuomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, is meeting with 
much success in concert in South America, her audience 
numbering approximately 2,000 every time she plays. Dur 
ing March the pianist is scheduled for appearances in tlie 
South of Brazil, and later there probably will be concerts 
in Buenos Aires. 


Nielsen Sings for Near East Relief 
Alice Nielsen appeared in recital at Buffalo, February 21, 
under the auspices of the Near East Relief, the proceeds 
being devoted to furthering the work of this organization 
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BOSTON HEARS FINE PROGRAMS PRESENTED BY 


HOFMANN, RACHMANINOFF AND ELENA GERHARDT — 


Ihe First Named Appears with Boston Symphony—Raymond Robinson, Organist, Assists the Soprano at Benefit Concert— 
Felix Fox Soloist with People’s Symphony—Elizabeth Bonner in Recital—Notes 


Boston, Masy., February 25, 1922.—In Symphony Hall, 
friday afternoon, February 17, and Saturday evening, 
Vebruary 18, this season's fifteenth pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conductor, 
brought this program Jeethoven overture to “Egmont,” 
ind piano concerto in E flat, No, 5; “Prelude to a Drama,” 
Schrecker; “Iberia,” Debussy. Mr. Hofmann played the 
piano concerto without undue personal assertion as to what 
the composer should have written, but rather a careful and 
intelligent reading of the work as it stands. Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra were in perfect accord with the inter- 
pretation of the pianist. The prelude of Schrecker has 
caused much discussion, the general opinion at this first 
hearing being that it is loud, bombastic, failing to have any 
great inevitable climax. Debussy’s “Iberia” received the 
usual appreciative reading by Mr. Monteux. 

RACHMANINOFF Deticuts Great AUDIENCE. 

Saturday afternoon, February 18, in Symphony Hall, 
filled to the doors, Sergei Rachmaninoff presented this pro- 
“Aria con Variazioni,” Handel; “Sonata Pa- 

Beethoven; “Invitation to the Dance,” Weber- 


gram 
thetique,” 


l'ausig; barcarolle, vaise, polonaise, Chopin; “Two Fairy 
Stories,” ops 20-34, Nicholas Medtner; “Etude Tableau” 
(op. 39), “Daisies” (op. 38), prelude in B flat major 
(op. 23), Rachmaninoff; rhapsodie No. 2, Liszt. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s program was well chosen, played in 
his usual dignified, artistic manner and gave very great 
pleasure 

E_ena Gerwarpt AND RAYMOND Rosrnson. 

Friday evening, February 17, in Jordan Hall, for the fund 
now being raised by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to provide food for the children of Germany, Mme. 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, and Raymond Robinson, organist, 
gave an interesting program to a large and enthusiastic 
Mme. Gerhardt was in fine voice, singing pieces 
by Brahms, Schubert, Handel and Richard Strauss in her 
own delightful way, and was recalled many times. Mr. 
Robinson played the prelude from “Parsifal,” and “Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March,” from “Gotterdammerung,” in a 
thoughtful and musical style, as those who know his work 


audience 


always expect. Maurice Eisner accompanied in a helpful 
manner, 
Lance Auprence At Proprce’s Sympnony Concert. 


Sunday afternoon, February 19, in St. James Theater, 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, with Felix Fox, pianist, presented to an audience 
filling the entire theater, a program made up entirely from 
the works of Tschaikowsky: “Pathetique” symphony; con- 
certo for piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 23; and “1812” 
overture 

Mr. Fox gave a masterly performance of the concerto, 
and was recalled again and again. The orchestra seems to 
gain in precision, balance and clearness of the different 
choirs, a steady progress which is most gratifying to the 
many friends of the organization, and much credit is surely 
due to Mr. Mollenhauer for his splendid work in rehearsal. 


Ex.izapeta Bonner tn Recirat. 
Thursday afternoon, February 23, in Jordan Hall, Eliza- 
beth Bonner, contralto, gave the following program: “The 











A little more 


than a week ago, when 

Helen Teschner Tas was 

soloist with the Philharmonic 

Society, Mengelberg conducting: 
vy 


She is a sincere artist. 


Times: 


imerican: 
Helen Teschner Tas had the privilege of an 
appearance with Willem Mengelberg at yester- 
day’s matinee of the Philharmonic Society. And 
behold, Mozart's violin concerto in A major with 
her as soloist, proved to be one of, the most satis- 
fying offerings. Her playing left little to be 
desired 

W orld; 
Helen Teschner Tas played it (Mozart Concerto 
in A major) with persuasive charm and a cool 
beauty of tone that became it well. 

Globe: 
The audience was cordial in its reception of the 
Mozart Concerto, and after it recalled Mme. Tas 
several times. 

Eve. World: 
Her touch was light and her performance satis- 
fying. 

Staats-Zeitung: 
Mme. Teschner Tas played the Mozart Concerto 
with a beautiful tone and with much charm. 

Vorning Telegraph: 
Helen Teschner Tas was the soloist in Mozart's 
A major Concerto for violin, Her playing was 
of first quality and the audience applauded her 
accordingly 

Manager: 


H. Godfrey Turner, 1400 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 











Spirit Song” and the “Mermaid Song,” Haydn; “Che faro,” 
Gluck; “L’Esclave,” Lalo; “Alger, Le Soir,” Fourdrain; 
“Fior di dolcezza,” Del Paz; “O del mio amato ben” and 
“Sorge il mio,” Donaudy; the “Steppe” and “Lullaby,” 
Gretchaninoff; “The Little Bells,” Steinberg-Medvediev ; 
“Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff; “Ballad of Trees and 
the Master,” Chadwick; “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” 
Foote; “Jane,” Mrs, Black; “Little Pickaninny Kid,” Guron ; 
“Joy,” F. Moore. 

Miss Bonner has a voice of true contralto quality, rich, 
rather sombre, of extended range, well suited to the inter- 
pretation of majestic, solemn or intensely passionate ‘music. 

Her intonation was pure, her enunciation distinct. Her 
interpretations of several of the songs were most interesting. 
Francis Moore proved an able accompanist. 

Boston Conservatory Nores. 

Sunday afternoon, February 19, at the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, students of different grades presented the 
following program: “Rondo Espressivo,” Bach (Anna 
Weinberg); aria, “Un bel di vedremo,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” Puccini (Florence Crowell); “Gardens Under 
the Rain,” Debussy (Matilda Blumenthal); “Racconto,” 
from “La Boheme,” Puccini (Joseph Antonelli) ; concerto 
No. 7, Rode (Harold Doyle) ; impromptu, F sharp major, 
Chopin (Anna Weinberg) ; “Romanza,” Catalini (Florence 
Crowell); “Album Leaf,” Grieg (Matilda Blumenthal) ; 
“Down in the Forest,” Ronald (Joseph Antonelli) ; “South- 
ern Pictures,” Scharwenka (Juliette and Mildred McCar- 
thy); “Lullaby,” Lachmund, and “Rondo,” Green ( Violin 
Ensemble). Mabel Derry was the accompanist. 

New. EnGLanp Conservatory Notes. 

A movement of the piano trio in B flat minor, by Arthur 
Foote, of the New England Conservatory of Music faculty, 
was presented at a pupils’ recital in Recital Hall February 
18. The performers were Lucille Buck, of Salamanca, 
N. Y.; Joyce Bigelow, ’21, Norwood, and Naomi Hewitt, 
Brighton. Another work by an American composer on the 
program was the prelude and minuet of the suite in A 
major for piano, violin and cello by the late Prof. Horatio 
Parker, of Yale University, the performers being Donald 
Smith, of North Andover; Louis W. Krassner, Providence, 
R. I., and Rita Bowers, Bisbee, Ariz. Other soloists were 
Augusta Fingold, of Winthrop; Emma C, Wheeler, Chelsea; 
Ruth M. Willis, Brockton; John Barron, Worcester; Rose 
Brenner, Roxbury; Esther Flaxman, Oklahoma City; Minot 
A. Beale, Rockland, and Lawrence Rose, Malden. 

In commemoration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
organization of the orchestra of the New England Con- 
servatory, a concert will be given by the Conservatory or- 
chestra, Wallace Goodrich conductor, in Symphony Hall, 
March 1. 

New England stories by Mary Wilkins, Joseph Lincoln 
and others appeared on the program of a recital by Ger- 
trude Wilcox Hubbell, of the dramatic department of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, given in Recital 
Hall, February 10. Miss Hubbell was assisted by Joseph- 
ine Strassner, contralto, and Gertrude Gavitt Brailey, pianist. 

Edith Woodman, soprano, gave a recital in Recital Hall, 
February 17, assisted by George A. Brown, cellist, and 
Mrs. Charles A. White, accompanist. A. R. F. 


May Peterson Scores with Princeton Students 


Princeton, N, J., February 22, 1922—Alexander Hall 
was well filled last night when May Peterson made her 
initial appearance here, and the ‘welcome that the students, 
particularly, gave her must have made the charming singer 
feel that she can make many more appearances here in the 
near future. To give the impression the artist made upon 
her interested hearers, one would say “a la Princeton,” 
that she was a “knock-out.” The average student is a 
restless mortal when it comes to concerts, so the performer 
must have something worth while to hold him through the 
program; but this Miss Peterson did with little effort. 
Her delightful personality and friendliness toward her 
audience helped a long way. Then, too, her beautiful lyric 
voice and absolute mastery of it instantly captured her 
audience. In the selection of the program she showed 
excellent taste for there was not a single number that did 
not please. 

Miss Peterson opened with the “Aria di Polissena,” from 
“Radamisto,” by Handel, followed by “A la Claire Fon- 
taine,” a French-Canadian song arranged by Grant-Schaefer. 
“Oh, No, John,” old English, was received with tremendous 
applause as were also the following numbers, “Patron, 
Patron, Voila l’effet du Vent,” “La Lutte entre Phoebus et 
Pan,” Bach. The next group consisted of two French 
numbers, the ever lovely “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak, and Hageman’s “At the Well.” As an encore, 
she gave “Whistle and I'll Come to You,” which went very 
big with the .tudents. The rest of the program included 
songs in German, Norwegian and English, all of which 
were warmly received. Stuart Ross assisted Miss Peterson 
at the piano and came in for his share of applause too. 

In short, Miss Peterson will long remain in the memory 
of those who heard her here, and it is to be hoped that she 
will favor Princeton with another appearance before very 
long. Following the concert, Miss Peterson was tendered 
a reception. a A 


Berdichevsky to Open New York Studio 


Leo Berdichevsky was born in the southern part of Russia, 
at Cherson, and remained there until his graduation from 
high school. He then went to Odessa where he studied with 
Aisberg, exponent of the Leschetizky method. Later he 
moved to Berlin where his musical studies were continued 
under Leonid Kreutzer. He remained there until 1914. 
When the war broke out he returned to Russia and grad- 
uated at the Conservatory of Petrograd, his principal in- 
structor there being Prof. Maikaparr. He became pianist 
to the chamber music organization known as the “Zimro 
Ensemble” and made an extensive tour through Russia, 
Siberia, British India, China and Japan and thence to Amer- 
ica. In this country he has played frequently in various 
parts of the south and west as well as in New York, and 
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LEO BERDICHEVSKY, 
accompanist and coach, 


has invariably won a gratifying success both with press and 
public. Such papers as the New York Evening Post remarked 
that he “proved his mastery of technic,”and the Chicago News 
said that he “displayed technical facility and power.” The 
Chicago Post notes that he “made a great success with the 
audience and gave two encores to the insistent applause 
.... he has vigor and sincerity, which makes the music 
tell.” The Washington Times records the fact that “he 
was received with enthusiasm,” and the Dayton Daily that 
he played with “clear cut technic and great facility.” The 
Chicago Tribune calls attention to his ability as a com- 
poser in the following high tribute: “Leo Berdichevsky was 
rapturously applauded after the fantasie by Miller and gave 
as an encore a rhapsody of his own composition which pos- 
sessed marked individuality.” , 

There are many more press comments in the same vein, 
too numerous to quote. As accompanist to Chaliapin he 
also won much praise, a few words from which may well be 
quoted; “Leo Berdichevsky again accompanied with mu- 
sicianly skill” (New York Globe) ; “finely sensitive accom- 
panist” (Philadelphia Public Ledger); “an extremely ef- 
ficient accompanist, no easy matter when the freedom of the 
drama of Mr. Chaliapin’s rendition is taken into considera- 
tion” (Evening Public Ledger); “an accomplished artist” 
(Evening Bulletin); “splendid accompaniments from Leo 
Berdichevsky” (Cleveland News); “the accompanying of 
pianist Berdichevsky was as fine a sample of co-operative 
and supportive work as has been heard here this season— 
or any other for that matter” (Cleveland Press) ; “a won- 
derful accompanist, intuitive, a genuine musician and quite 
brilliant pianist with a wide range of tone color, who never 
seemed perturbed by the singer’s eccentricities” (Montreal 
Daily Star); “the pianist Berdichevsky is an artist accom- 
panist such as we have rarely heard. His touch is perfect— 
of extraordinary beauty” (La Presse); “Leo Berdichevsky 
raised his lowly réle of accompanist to a dignity which has 
not been achieved here this season by any other except Gab- 
rilowitsch” (Detroit News). 

Music lovers will be pleased to learn that Berdichevsky 
is opening a studio in New York offering his services as ac- 
companist and coach. 


Longmont Hears Althouse and Gruen 


Longmont, Col, Februa’ 19, 1922—Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Bots Company, and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, gave a very enjoyable concert here. last 
month at the Auditorium before a good sized audience. 
Mr. Althouse sang two groups of well chosen songs and 
the “Celeste Aida” from Verdi’s popular opera. He was 
in fine voice and won the audience with his excellent style 
of interpretation and his genial mannner. Many encores 
were in order. Mr. Gruen, besides furnishing sympathetic 
accompaniments, played admirably a group of solos by 
Chopin, Moszkowski and Liszt. He is also a composer, 
and one of his most recent songs, “The Phantom Ships,” 
came in for much favor when sung by Mr. Althouse. 


JOHN 
McCORMACK 


is singing with great success 
at all his engagements 


By Easthope Martin 
This beautiful song is rapidly becoming a great 
favorite in all parts of the country. It is especially 


suitable for Wedding Services and should be in the 
repertoire of every vocalist. 


Published in keys of F, Ab and Bb. 
ENOCH & SONS, 56 E. 34th St., New York 


Other Popula: by East Martin 
“All For You,” “Come oy Pan Kyeenee,” ete., ete. 
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Olin Downes Interviews Maria Ivogun 

The following are lines that have been selected at random 
from an interesting interview that Olin Downes of the 
Boston Post had with Maria Ivogun: 

“I’ve known music to come out of awfully funny-looking 
people. It’s only now and then that an artist has a per- 
sonality and an pele which corresponds with his or 
her art. But in case of Maria Ilvogun, the Hungarian 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, the 
two match, and the effect is pleasant.” 

In touching upon Mary .Garden’s opinion of the young 
singer, Mr, Downes is quoted as follows: 

“She says Ivogun’s voice is a string of pearls from the 
very bottom to the very top; that she has a delightful style 
and a coloratura to make your eyes pop out, . . .” 

“Did your parents make you sing?” asked Mr. Downes, 
“or did you sing first and thus inform your parents what 
they were to do with you thereafter ?” 

“It was this way,” she replied. “My mother was a singer 
of reputation. She soon saw that I had an uncommonly 
good voice. She did not give me lessons nor allow anyone 
else to do so for some years. Nor did she allow me to sing 
very much at play or at school. For a child may roughen 
a good voice by bawling about or singing with all the power 
of her lungs. She let my voice grow up, and then I studied 
with an admirable teacher, Ambrose, son of the musical 
historian, and started right. . . . 

“A thing even more important for a singer, I think, is 
that she should keep her nerves and good spirits. It is not 
as necessary for a musician as for someone else to keep in 
good health. It is more so. The emotional strain of musi- 
cal interpretation is at times very great. It is not only the 
tax on the concentration and on the most precise adjust- 
ment of muscles, etc., for the singer, but also the very real 
tax on the feelings, We must learn to stimulate 
feeling, and in order to stimulate feeling we must know 
feeling. We must whip up our emotions if they do not 
learn to respond of themselves to the prescribed situation. 
One is experimenting with a very delicate and complex 
machinery. There will be reactions. Only a steady brain 
and steady nerves can stand those reactions and not eventu- 
ally be overstrained by them. Therefore I feel that I am 
specially fortunate in my love of outdoor sports and the 
fact that I do not have to have wild excitement outside of 
the theater to enjoy myself. Nor do I have to wrap my 
throat in cotton wool. It is possible to have a good, sensible 
time, even if you are a singer. . . . 

“I prefer a waltz to an American trot, remarkable as that 
dance is. I prefer the music of a Strauss, if I may be so 
frank, to your popular dance music. Not that it lacks its— 
persuasions! A saxophone,” she laughed, “playing in one 
key dnd an orchestra in two or three others has its wild 
charm, It is a peremptory command to dance, or at least 
to make rapid motions that you might call dancing. But 
it is rather a degeneration of primitive dances than a thing 
either primitive on the one hand or modern and of today 
on the other. Frankly, I don’t think this an art form, and 
I still think a waltz a very beautiful dance.” 


Lost—Schumann- Heink 

Lost—Mme. Schumann-Heink, famous contralto, 
please notify Southern Pacific Glee Club. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was recently “lost” in the wilds 
of California. At least she was lost as far as the members 
of the Southern Pacific Glee Club and many others were 
concerned. The great contralto made her appearance at a 
local theater one night, and was scheduled to leave for other 
parts the next day. At noon a truck appeared at one of the 
Southern Pacific depots with her baggage. Then came an 
army of her admirers, all bent on seeing her off. And finally 
came the Glee Club, costumed in overalls, and with a choice 
collection of farewell airs. The club members lined up, 
cleared their throats and waited. But no “heavenly” melo- 
dies to the great star were rendered. The train came and 
went, but Schumann-Heink came not. 

After waiting another hour the carolers gave it up and 
went back to work. Madame was lost! Now, some have it 
that Madame, not knowing of the reception awaiting her, 
had lunched at the home of a prominent citizen and departed 
by motor for San Francisco long before the train arrived. 
But that’s poor consolation for the Glee Club. 


Finder 





Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The ninth annual public concert by students of the In- 
stitute of Musical Arts was held Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 25, in Aeolian Hall, before a capacity audience. These 
concerts are given under the auspices of the Auxiliary 
Society of the Institute of Musical Art, which provides a 
number of scholarships to enable talented students to pursue 
a thorough musical education. 

The student orchestra of eighty performers, under the 
capable and inspired direction of Frank Damrosch, rendered 
with excellent tonal balance the “Husitska” overture, 
Dvorak; Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony and 
‘Berlioz’s “Hungarian March,” 

Marianne Kneisel played Bruch’s G minor violin concerto 
in which she had unusually fine support from director 
Damrosch and the orchestra. The vocal quintet from 
“Die Meistersinger” (Wagner) was particularly well ren- 
dered. Those who participated in this number were Nora 
Fanchald, Electa Havel, Rethur Phillips, John Townsend 
and Hyman Wittstein, their voices blending beautifully. 

Alton V. Jones gave a brilliant performance of “Concert 
Allegro,” by Schumann. In this, the orchestra likewise 
supported the young artist admirably. 


Jeanne Gordon Recaptures Toronto 


One of the greatest demonstrations ever accorded any 
artist was that which greeted Jeanne Gordon, the Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, at her recent appearance in To- 
ronto as soloist with the National Chorus of Toronto. The 
great auditorium was crowded to its utmost with one of the 
most fashionable audiences ever assembled in that city. 

Besides singing, two groups of songs and an aria, Miss 
Gordon gave the Schindler arrangement of “Eili, Eili” with 
the chorus. Her glorious voice was shown at its best in the 
aria from the “Masked Ball,” and her beautiful diction 
caused her English group to be specially well received. 

After the concert Miss Gordon was the guest of honor at 
a reception given by the National Chorus. There were five 
hundred guests, among them Sir Henry and Lady Pellatt 
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and Lady Allen and Lady Moss. In the afternoon she was 
given a reception at Havergal Hall, the school which she 
attended as a girl, and another signal honor shown her was 
a luncheon at the Town Club, followed by a.reception at 
the Government House, where she was the guest of His 
Honor Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Cockshutt, Her 
brother, Donald Gordon, a student at Toronto University, 
also gave a dinner for her at the King Edward Hotel. 


Maurice Dambois on Tour 


Maurice Dambois, the noted Belgian cellist, returned re- 
cently from new triumphs abroad, having met with great 
success in France, Holland, Belgium and England. 

The demand for Mr. Dambois’ services in Europe is so 
great that he is able to devote only three months of his 
time to this country. He holds a unique position among 
musicians, as he is equally accomplished on the piano, and a 
composer, as well, whose compositions have called forth 
favorable comment, 

At his appearance in London, the London Times accorded 
him the following glowing tribute: “The instrument is his 
obedient, humble servant, if, indeed, the man and the in- 
strument aré not one thing—that thing speaks with quiet 
persuasion, with exalted rapture, with bitter indignation, or 
with a stifled murmur as in a dream, but at all times with 
utter conviction, There is no waste, every note tells. We 
can not remember ever before hearing the instrument speak 
with such a human voice and say things that went so 
straight home.” 

Following are the engagements booked for Mr. Dambois 
during the month of March: Cincinnati, March 1; Des 
Moines, March 3; St. Louis, March 6; Rochester, March 
9; New York (Aeolian Hall), March 11; Terre Haute, 
March 16; Memphis, March 20; New Orleans, March 23; 
Washington, March 30. 


Rudolf Polk Winning Success Abroad 


Rudolf Polk, American violinist, sends word that his 
concerts in Germany, Austria and Poland continue with 
ever increasing success, At his first Vienna concert he was 
called out ten times after the Tschaikowsky concerto. He 
writes that travel is uncomfortable, as the trains are unheated 
in spite of the extreme cold. However, that the suffering 
was temporary, and that it in no wise interfered with the 
excellence of his art, is proved by the very high order of his 
press reports. The following from the Prager Tageblatt is 
a fair example of them all: “The influence of Marteau is 
evident in many characteristics of Polk’s playing, par- 
ticularly in the carefully nurtured and polished tone, ex- 
hibited chiefly in the slow movement .... His technic is 
faultlessly perfect, and the clarity and sincerity of his inter- 
pretations are praiseworthy. ... . That he is a highly gifted 
young artist was proved by the hearty applause.” The 
Prager Bohemia also speaks of “the nobility of his tone” 
and adds that his interpretations are “earnest and dignified.” 
At his second Berlin concert he played the following pro- 
gram: sonata in G minor, Tartini; concerto in A minor, 
Vivaldi; concerto in F, op. 86, Gernsheim; “Albumblatt,” 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; etude, Kreutzer-Saar; waltzer, Schu- 
bert-Franck; “Perpetuum mobile,” Burleigh; introduction 
and tarantella, Sarasate. 


May Peterson Captures Springfield Audience 

Springfield, Ohio, February 19, 1922.—May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made a very 
favorable impression here when she appeared in a concert 
on January 24, under the auspices of the Women’s Club's 
Artists’ Course, held at Memorial Hall. Her concert is con- 
sidered one of the best liked of the series, for she entirely 
captivated her hearers, not alone with the natural beauty of 
her voice but also with her charm of manner. 

The critic of the Sun spoke of Miss Peterson’s voice as 
being of “exquisite fiber,” having “wonderful range, melodic 
beauty and color.” The Daily News commented in part: 
“Miss Peterson’s voice is of unusual sweetness and clarity, 
and especially noticeable were her wide range and reso- 
nance.” The singer was “most generous in her encores,” 
for in addition to six additional numbers she was obliged to 
repeat three of her programmed ones—“Le Coeur de ma 
mie,” Dalcroze; “Little David,” an old negro melody by 
Grant-Schaefer, and “Wi-um,” an Indian lullaby by Lieu- 
rance, H, G. 


Htc to. Rese Clb 


Alexander Sklarevski, the Russian pianist who was intro- 
duced to New York early in the season and instantly made 
a place for himself among the notable new artists, is shortly 
to return to the Orient for a second tour, He will visit 
Japan, China, the Philippines and Java between February 
and May, and then make a tour of Australia and New 
Zealand before coming back to America next fall. Arrange- 
ments for Mr. Sklarevski’s Australian and New Zealand 
concerts have been made by Charles Drake, who will also 
manage the pianist’s affairs in America next season, 


Pavloska Active 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, is one of the most active members of that or- 
ganization, singing three or four times a week. Her concert 
schedule at the close of the operatic season will keep Miss 





ROSA PONSELLE A BRIDESMAID 
On Washington's Birthday, Anthony, brother of Rosa Pon 
selle, the Metropolitan prima donna, was married at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, to Lydia Babuacio, Rosa Pon 


selle acting as bridesmaid for the couple. The photograph 
shows her (right) with the bride and groom. In the evening 
Miss Ponselle gave a reception in honor of the newly mar 
ried, which was attended by many prominent figures of the 
operatic world, (Photo © Underwood & I aderwood, ) 





Pavloska just as busy. Her appearances with the Chicago 
Opera Association at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, necessitated the postponement of her appearance with 
the Orpheus Club at Battle Creek, Mich., from Feburary 
6 until February 27. 





Final Flonzaley Subscription Concert 


The third and concluding subscription concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet in New York this season will be given 
Tuesday evening, March 7, in Aeolian Hall. The program 
will consist of works by Ernest Bloch, Haydn and Schu 
mann. 

In addition to the foregoing concert the quartet will play 
in Long Branch, Millbrook, Princeton, Boston and Dobbs 
Ferry during the first ten days of March. 


Lenora Sparkes Now Touring Texas 
Lenora Sparkes left New York on February 7 for an 
extended tour of the south and southwest, which opened in 
Abilene, Tex., on February 10. Other cities to be visited 


in the Lone Star State are Dallas, Fort Worth, Orange, 
Marshall, Smithville and Beaumont. The Metropolitan 
soprano will also sing in Lafayette, La.; Hot Springs, Ark. ; 
Pine Bluffs, Ark.; Grenada, Miss.; Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 


New Bern, N. C. 


A Williams-House-Hinshaw Combination 
When William Wade Hinshaw was planning his “Cosi 


Fan Tutte” company for next season, that delightful opera 
by Mozart, he naturally wanted two singers who would be 
real leaders, a soprano and tenor being required, In the 


Adelaide Gescheidt studio he found these singers—lIren 
Williams and Judson House—both of them exclusively 
products of the Gescheidt studio, 
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| FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





Frencn Composers Mane Swepish ACADEMICIANS. 

Kerlin, February 1.—Paul Dukas, Ravel and Pierné, the 
eminent French composers, have just been elected members 
of the Royal Academy of Stockholm. 

Free Music tor VIENNA STUDENTS, 

Vienna, February 1—A novel scheme introduced here 
vill provide free concerts for university students who are, 
under present economic conditions, practically excluded from 
hearing regular concerts. So far, the Rosé Quartet and 
d’'Albert have given concerts in this series, volunteering 
their services for the good cause. Incidentally, there is 
also a series of concerts being held for young people at very 
low admission prices. This series is launched by the Gov- 
ernment Board of Education and it is estimated that 36,000 
youngsters have already attended these recitals, each one of 
which is preceded by a short explanatory talk. P. B 

A Weser Jusicee 1n Dresven. 

Dresden, January 29.—In honor of the Weber jubilee 
performances running at the Opera House, the intendant, 
Dr. Alfred Reucker, and a number of prominent musicians 
decorated the Weber Monument in front of the Opera 
House with a laurel wreath, paying homage to Weber as 
an opera conductor, in which capacity he, like Wagner 
after him, functioned in Dresden. A. I 

More Successes vor PritzNer CANTATA, 

Stuttgart, February 3.—Immediately after the Berlin per- 
formance of Pfitzner’s cantata, “Von deutscher Seele,” 
Fritz Busch conducted the Stuttgart premiére of the work 
with great success. The tickets for both rehearsal and per- 
formance were sold out and the audience paid sincere hom- 
age to the composer, who was present. The work was also 
performed with success in Essen, 

Nrecsen’s Firta Sympnony Has Premikre. 

Copenhagen, January 31.—Carl Nielsen's fifth symphony, 
his latest work, has just had its first performance by the 
Danish Music Society at Copenhagen. Nielsen will give 
two orchestral concerts in Berlin in March, and the new 
work will probably be heard on that occasion. 

Prerscunikorr’s SUCCESSOR. 

Munich, February 3.—Jani Szanto, the violinist of the 
Munich Trio, has been appointed master of the violin class 
at the Music Academy as successor of Petschnikoff. On 
this occasion the professor title was conferred on him. 

Anorurr Japanese “BOrrerrry.” 

Milan, January 15.—Nobuko Hara, the young Japanese 
singer, has made a great success in the title role of “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Dal Verme. She showed very good vocal 
qualities as well as musical intelligence. Like her country- 
woman, Tamaki Miura, she is a pupil of Sarcoli Sain, the 
former tenor, who is now a leading teacher of singing at 
the Tokio Conservatory, and who also visited Milan ay ca 


AmericAN Soprano Makes Overs Desut 1n BERLIN. 

Berlin, February 8—vValerie Doob, an American singer 
resident in Berlin, who has given a number of successful 
concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Leo Blech, 
was seen for the first time on the opera stage last week 
when she took the part of Gilda in “Rigoletto” at a per- 
formance given by the Grosse Volksoper of Berlin in the 
new Schlosstheater in Steglitz. Her pure, flexible and high 
soprano was heard to great advantage, and she proved her- 
self to be an excellent actress as well, wholly lacking the 
nervousness that generally accompanies a first appearance. 
Schenrich, of the German Opera House, sang the Duke, 
and Kammersinger Cabor, of Lessau, was a fine Rigoletto. 
Madame Doob was accorded an enthusiastic ovation by the 
crowded house and she had to appear repeatedly after every 
act. Gustav Brecher conducted with his well known verve 
and swing Sm 

t.0cH Work Has Buparest Premiere. 

Budapest, February 1—At a recent chamber music con- 
cert, Bela Bartok produced for the first time in Hungary 
a composition of Ernest Bloch. Together with a young 
violinist, Zoltan Szekely, he played the viola suite. It 
aroused unusual interest and, strange as it may seem, a 
curious similarity of some of the motives with Hungarian 
folk melodies was noticed. In the same concert Bartok 
played light short piano pieces, his latest work. They are 
unusually interesting and colorful, and are based on Hun- 
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garian folk melodies which, however, are very freely de- 

veloped. The pieces, which had to be repeated, are shortly 

to be published in Vienna. Z. K. 
Zoettner Comic Orera SUCCESSFUL. 

Heidelberg, Germany, February 4.—Two new operas by 
Heinrich Zoellner, well known as the composer of favorite 
male choruses, have just been produced at Municipal Thea- 
ter here. The first “Matteo Falcone” (after Chamisso), is 
in the veristic style of Mascagni, et al, which at second 
hand fails to please. The second, “Das hélzerne Schwert” 
(The Wooden Sword), is an excellent, melodious and jolly 
little comic opera with an effective comedy plot, probably 
of French origin. It took the audience by storm. 

ZENATELLO AND Gay “TourING” SPAIN. 

Milan, January 14.—Giovanni Zenatello and Maria Gay, 
the well known singers, who are said to be negotiating a new 
American contract, have started for a short tour en auto 
through Spain. A. S. 

“PaGLIAccr” As A PANTOMIME. 

Berlin, February 4.—A curious experiment has just been 
made by the management of the Deutches Theater (for- 
merly Reinhardt’s), which is attempting a ballet reform of 
its own with the aid of a company directed by the well 
known ballet-master, Eric Charell. Leoncavallo’s opera, 
“Pagliacci,” in a somewhat condensed version, was acted as a 
pantomime, with a leading German actor and film star, Wer- 
ner Krauss, as Canio. Nedda was represented by a Russian 
dancer, Vera Karalli, and both had a triumphant success. 
The orchestra was hidden. In costuming and stage manage- 
ment the performance worked wonders and, since “Pagli- 
acci” is one of the operas in which the action is self-explan- 
atory, the effect was remarkably gripping. A comic ballet 
pantomime, “Adventure,” which followed, took the edge off 
the tragedy, and sent the spectators home in a happy. mood, 


Cadman on Tour 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, who left Los Angeles on 
February 6 for a two months’ tour of the east and south, 
has just completed a tour of the northwest where he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by large audiences in 
every city in which he appeared. While in Seattle Mr. 
Cadman gave a radio recital, in the office of one of the big 
newspapers, that was heard all over the Rocky Mountain 
regions and was picked up 1,600 miles out at sea by a war- 
ship. He was besieged by invitations to repeat the concert, 
but his time was too limited. 

In the east some of the important cities in which engage- 
ments will be filled are Jordan Hall, Boston; Canton, Ohio; 
at the University in Woster, Ohio. In the south he will 
appear in New Orleans, Mobile and Birmingham, Ala., and 
El Paso, Tex. He will also appear in many of the smaller 
cities en route in the east and south, returning to Caliifornia 
in early April where he is booked for a series of concerts 
in April and May. On this tour Mr. Cadman will be ac- 
companied by the Indian Princess, Tsianina. 

Mr. Cadman’s programs are especially full of interest this 
year as he includes piano transcriptions of the music of his 
opera “Shanewis,” as well as the music for the “Rubiyat 
of Omar Khayyam,” which has caused such comment 
wherever presented. On the tour which he is just now be- 
ginning, Mr. Cadman will also include his newest cycle of 
songs, a Chinese cycle consisting of four songs entitled 
“The Willow Wind,” the lyrics of which were written by 
Moon Kwan, a Chinese poet who formerly resided in Los 
Angeles. 


Institute of Musical Art Reception 


The Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York, 
Frank Damrosch director, gave a reception to Wilhelm 
Bachaus in the concert hall of the Institute on Saturday 
afternoon, February 18. The festivities commenced with a 
musical program rendered by students of the school, including 
Anna Lefkowitz, Phyliss Kreuter, Dorsey Whittington, 
Franz Hoerner, Lillian Fuchs, Louis Kaufmann. 

Director Damrosch delivered a short address in which 
he expressed great pleasure in being able to have the 
s‘udent body meet so great an exponent of music as Wil- 
helm Bachaus. “At the concert halls,” he said, “the con- 
tact is lacking,” and added further that the ultimate in 
art is possible only in being truly reverent.” “To play 
merely notes,” continued Dr. Damrosch, “is just  carica- 
ture, the study of great works devoutly is the keynote to 
interpretative understanding.” 

Mr. Bachaus then delighted the audience with a magnifi- 
cent reading of the Beethoven sonata, op, 109; two Chopin 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





candidates 
ma wat for further information.— 


Mrs, F. S. ee for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 
fa Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
ork. 
The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for a lyric-dance-drama ($400 for the libretto and 
for the composer). Libretto to be in hands of 
judges May 15; completed work in hands of judges 
December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman 
Composition Committee, Room 201, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. $500 (prize offered by 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) for a chamber music com- 
position for oboe, flute, violin, piano and two voices. 
Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Harmony Club of Fort Worth, Texas, $500 at the 
next biennial of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs for the best one-act opera by an American 
composer. Mrs. John F. Lyons, 900 Southland ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
—. 4 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

aylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, ° 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 











numbers—"“Berceuse” and “Black Key” etude—and Liszt's 
“La Campanella.” 

Mr. Bachaus, in responding to Mr. Damrosch’s address, 
expressed surprise and satisfaction for the serious manner 
in which the students performed. The Institute of Musical 
Art may feel justly proud of its accomplishments. 

At the conclusion of the program a pleasant hour was 
spent in the reception rooms, where refreshments were 
served. 


Zerfhi Pupil Assists at Recital 

Victor Ledecky, a pupil of William A. C. Zerffi, assisted 
at a concert given on Sunday, February 12, in the Bohemian 
National Hall, by Marie Dvorak, a niece of the celebrated 
composer. Mr. Ledecky sang two groups of songs with 
excellent voice and style and was accorded a_ hearty 
reception. 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski in New Quarters 

Word comes from Jaroslaw de Zielinski, noted pianist, 
composer and conductor, that he is now occupying his new 
home at Montecito, Santa Barbara, California. He an- 


nounces that he is planning a professional trip into forcign 
lands at an early date. 
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Engagements for Marie Stapleton-Murray 


Marie Stapleton-Murray, the soprano, has successfully 
filled many mpertant concert engagements during the cur- 
rent season. For instance, she gave her New York recital 
at the Town Hail on December 7, and won the approval of 





MARIE STAPLETON MURRAY, 
soprano, 


the press and the public. A few weeks later, on January 
26, members of the Fitchburg Choral Society were given a 
real musical treat when Director Nelson P. Coffin invited 
Mrs. Murray to sing at the weekly rehearsal in Crocker 
chapel. The following evening the soprano was one of 
the assisting artists at the mid-winter concert of the male 
section of the Keene Chorus Club, and that she immediately 
captured her audience was proven on January 27 in the 
press reports of the concert. After mentioning her “won- 
derful range of voice” the Keene Evening Sentinel, among 
other things, stated that “the closing part of the program 
was “Omnipotence,” by Schubert-Liszt, with Mme. Murray 
as the soloist. In this the chorus had an opportunity to 
show its perfectly balanced parts, the result being music 
which sent the audience into ecstacies of delight. The 
beauty of Mme. Murray's singing was very evident and hér 
interpretation of this wonderful number was all that could 
be desired.” Nelson P. Coffin also is conductor of the 
Keene Chorus Club. 

Another very successful January engagement filled by 
Mrs. Murray was when she appeared in joint recital at 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. Her program 
on this occasion was an interesting one, a few of the com- 
posers represented being Russell, Gartland, Gretchaninoff, 
Stephens, Verdi and Puccini. Mrs. Murray is soloist at the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York. 


Schumann-Heink Sings at Lincoln Dinner 


A telegram was received by Mme. Schumann-Heink re- 
cently from D. W. Davis, Governor of Idaho, asking her to 
sing “America” or “The Star Spangled Banner” at a Lin- 
coln’s Birthday banquet held at Boise on February 12. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was scheduled to give a recital at Boise 
that evening and did not hesitate to wire the Governor at 
once her willingness to comply with his request. 

The Governor’s telegram was as follows: “Many hundred 
representative Idahonians will be at a anes at your hotel 
here, honoring the immortal Lincoln’s birthday, the evening 
of your appearance. We are beginning the function at 6 
p. m., in order to be over in time for attendance at your re- 
cital. In view of the purpose of the banquet in honoring 
Lincoln, would you sing ‘America’ or ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ before leaving for the recital, or at your con- 
venience? I hesitate to request an addition to your heavy 
duties in a recital tour, but the invitation is promoted and 
made possible by the occasion and the love and respect in 
which we hold you.” 


Two Receptions to Pietro A. Yon 


On February 8 and 12 receptions were given to Pietro A. 
Yon, both in celebration of his recent nomination as 
honorary organist of the Vatican Basilica of St. Peter in 
Rome, Italy. 

The first was a soirée musicale given by the Fathers of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, in the College Theater on 
Sixteenth street, New York. Mr. Yon has been organist 
of the church since 1908. Father Patrick Casey delivered 
an address in which he paid tribute to P. A. Yon’s ability, 
both as an organist and composer. The program contained, 
among other works, a number of compositions by Pietro 
A. Yon, especially selected by the Fathers. They were: 
“Salve Regina,” “The Fool of Thule,” “Spanish Fantasia,” 
“Memories of Long Ago,” “Ave Maria” and “Gesu Bam- 
bino.” Other composers represented: were Chopin, Lak, 
Diaz, Pugnani, Kreisler, Hubay, Moszkowski, Donizetti 
Burleigh and Gounod. The participating artists were S. 
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Bogato, L, de Hierapolis, A. Pardo, F. d’Orbessan, G. 
Campon, O. Langevin, J. Taafe, J. C. Ungerer, Vito Carne- 


vali, Maria Di Lorenzo and Constantino Yon. 
iven by S. 
id in the 


The second was a reception and musicale 
es mag bo to on brother, and was 
spacious Yon studios in Carnegie Hall. The program was 
rendered my Imeris Ferrari, Italian baritone; ins Foster 
(a highly gifted pupil of S. Constantino Yon), who sang, 
among other numbers, the mad scene from “Lucia,” in 
which she had excellent support in Signor Laucella, flutist, 
as well as Attilio Marchetto, oboist, both of the Metro- 
eae Opera Company, who, together with the composer, 

ietro A, Yon, played a new concerto for oboe which won 
much applause, This composition has recently been com- 
pleted and is scored for solo oboe and orchestra. A very 
large number of dignitaries of the church as well as celebri- 
ties of the musical, medical, art and legal professions 
attended. Refreshments were served. 


Recitals by Haywood Institute Classes 


The Haywood Institute of Universal Song is in no wise 
a part of the Haywood Vocal Studios, where a large num- 
ber of private stadents and artists receive a highly special- 
ized course of instruction in the art of singing. The Hay- 
wood Institute of Universal Song is an organization given 
over exclusively to the presenting of the subject of voice 
culture in classes, the compiling of practical text material 
and the promotion of the use of same. 
are twelve large voice culture classes and three interpre- 
tative classes. One of the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
path of the student who receives only individual instruction 
is that of nervousness when singing before an audience. 
One of the advantages of class instruction is the elimination 
of this very thing. The students at the Haywood Institute, 
aside from the privilege of always singing before the class, 
are given the opportunity of singing for large audiences at 
the monthly musicales. The programs are given entirely 


by class students. The following is a representative 
program : 
The Time for Making Songs Has Come.................++: 
Night and.the Gertaine ieee = ha04 Shs Rew bits cect ubaske gees Fetes 
hE! Rebecca Coolman, contralto 
Wntee NES sieiiig'd.s | s 0's sic oabe0 be cew ebadeewens Campbell Tipton 
TO SOME EAUO. 5... occvebevcalebibacdaeicrcvekedaes unn 
SOGOGH MC Lh s 5 ou ccs ceppakes ace esvesieerViseeedh Foster 
’ Mary Michton, soprano 
ok, SR pm sence oe aie, tee Secchi 
Waren Ge TRPNNOUR ike inc kc cnc ccbcechacectdatetswal Lieurance 
Mrs. E. Hart, contralto 
Pc ecvesseanepeteersiecneee Gounod 


Waltz Song (“Romeo et Julictte’’) 

: Aida Itzkowitz, coloratura soprano 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Ships That Pass in the Night................06- 
At Dawning 





William Teich, lyric tenor 


Voce DE Deane: (La Gieesedla”).cvccscccccsaccedscceces Ponchielli 
Rebecca Coolman 

TE EEE WOM Sida i e:k o <a.g 8 <h b:0o O46) 6 cdeeblee ie od) aed Handel 

Se OR 5 «644 cs 5d cs OSES SOLE RRoO Cbs tec beceseean O'Hara 

ED a wings 500 0 Wi Bou w NCES FEUER GL Ove CuC 6D RCbbkaay Stickles 


: Anna _ Burke, soprano 
Printemps Qui Commence (“Samson et 
Mrs, Hart 


MUN Os ceesvene Saint-Saéns 


Swiss Echo Song 
Hymne Au Soleil (Coq WOE) onc cvered cacevcrseces Rimsky-Korsakoff 


iss Itzkowitz 


At present there. 








LEO ORNSTEIN, 


whose sonata for cello and piano, op, 52, played at Aeolian 
Hall on February 23 by Ethel Leginska and Hans Kindler. 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause, (Apeda photo.) 


Bach festival May 26 and 27 

The 1922 Bach Festival will be held at the Packer Memo 
rial Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., Friday, 
May 26, and Saturday, May 27. The famous cheir of 270 
voices again will be under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
and there will also be a chorus of children, prominent solo 
ists, orchestra, organ and Moravian Trombone Choir 


Dicie Howell Heard in Greensboro 
Dicie Howell's recital at Greensboro College, February 3, 


proved to be a veritable triumph. “She attained mag 
nificience,” said the Greensboro Daily News: “Dicie Howell 
appeared in recital and more than justified the hopes of 
those in the audience who have followed with increasing 


interest the career of this young Carolina singer.” 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 
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PITTSBURGH LOUDLY 
ACCLAIMS ‘ILLINGWORTH 


Australian Singer Presents Fine Program Before Art 
Society 


Pittsburgh, Pa. February 17, 1922.—Nelson Illingworth, 
the much discussed Australian singer, gave a recital last 
night at Carnegie Hall before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Mr. Illingworth is the tallest and perhaps the most 
homely baritone on the concert stage, and by the same token 
he is one of the most alluring. He has charm and remark- 
ible magnetism. His enunciation is excellent and he dis- 
plays fine emotional intensity, His program represents the 
best in song literature. It included seldom heard songs by 
Schubert ; Loewe, the baritone’s composer, and unknown and 
unsung by most of that gentry, and they rubbed shoulders 
with Korbay and Moussorgsky. Mr. Illingworth showed 
himself to be the master builder of programs. 

The concert, beginning on time for once, left half the 
audience standing in the corridors until the first group was 
finished. This consisted of Schubert’s “Departure,” “My 
Abode,” “The Post” and the tremendous “Atlas.” In re 
ponse to a special request Mr. Illingworth sang the second 
and last numbers over again for the benefit of those who 
were left outside when the concert began. In the Loewe 
group his “Tone the Rhymes” made one feel that perhaps 
there still are fairies in the world. His “Erlking,” a tour 
de force, was tragic and thrilling, while “Edward” was 
plendidly dramatized 

rhe next group of Sinding’s sardonic “A Wife,” Franz’s 
meditative “The Runie Rock,” Korbay’s setting of the wild 
Hungarian song, “Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming 
Mane” and Grieg’s plaintive “Swan” were all interestingly 
nterpreted, while Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” was 
downright funny, even to those not personally acquainted 
with the plague. As aa encore to this group a new light 
vas thrown on “Old Black Joe” by a very unusual and 
poignantly telling rendition of it 
lhe final set consisted of several weird chants of the 
atives of New Zealand—“Waiata Moore,” our own Mac 
Dowell's “The Sea,” a remarkable song when presented in 
this way, and Percy Grainger's exhilarating setting of an 
English folk song, “The British Waterside.” Schumann's 
Clown Song” and a stirring interpretation of “The Two 
Grenadiers” closed this excellent program. There were nu- 
merous encores and Axel Skjerne provided sympathetic ac- 
companiment B. P. 


Butt to Sing in New York 

Despite the offers for return dates in almost every city 
in which Dame Clara Butt, Kennerley Rumford and their 
associate artists have appeared, the tour will continue ac- 
cording to schedule. Capacity houses, standing room and 
seats on the stage have proved that Dame Butt has lost none 
of her witchery over audiences, and her feat of selling out the 
Capitol Theater in Vancouver, B, C., for two concerts which 
started at 11 p, m. is considered a record by local managers in 
that part of the country 

Dame Butt, Mr. Rumford and their assisting artists, Melsa, 
the Polish violinist, and Grace Torrens, accompanist, will ap- 
pear in New York City on Sunday night, March 26, at the 
Hippodrome 


Another Mana-Zucca Composition 

A lot of people do not realize that Mana-Zucca was busy 
composing as long ago as 1908, but a new edition of her 
Sketch No. 1 for piano, written in Berlin in that year and 
published by Albert Stahl, has just reached the Musica 
Courier offices, Indeed, she had already reached her opus 
14 even then, The sketch, of medium technical difficulty, 
is decidedly melodious and has a brilliant middle section. 
Its harmonic structure shows that Mana-Zucca was more 
influenced by modernism at that time than her more recent 
works would indicate. This particular composition would 
do excellent service at the end of a group of short pieces. 





Mary Merker in New York 


Mary Merker, soprano soloist of the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., and associated with the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, is in New York doing some 
special work with Herbert Witherspoon and Frank La 
Forge. Miss Merker is visiting Esther Morris Washburn, 
one of Mr. La Forge’s assistants. 


Raisa-Rimini Signed for Australia 
The International Tours, Ltd., of which Frederic Shipman 
is the manager, has signed Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini 
for thirty concerts during the summer of 1923. The tour 
will hegin on June 26, 1923, and will end in August. The 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIE 


By EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
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price paid by the management is said to be the hi t ever 
obtained by any two artists in Australia. Rosa Raise and 
Rimini will not only give joint song recitals, but will also 
appear in costume recitals, singing operatic arias. 


Vera Curtis a Busy Artist 


Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been very active during the past fortnight filling engage- 
ments from the Atlantic seaboard to the uppermost point in 
Michigan, Sault Ste. Marie. On January 29 she gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., to an audience of over 

000, when she was received with much enthusiasm and 
obliged to sing many extras, On the two succeeding days 
she was soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, in two of the cities visited on its Eastern tour, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Shamokin, Pa. From Shamokin she went 
direct to Sault Ste. Marie, where, assisted by Gordon Camp- 





© Photo by Mishkin 
VERA CURTIS, 
soprano, 


bell, pianist, she gave a recital under the auspices of the 
women’s auxiliary of the Anchor Mission. Florence Hinkle 
had been engaged for this event, but was prevented by illness 
from appearing... It is evident that the substitution caused no 
disappointment, for the critic of the Evening News began his 
review of the concert by saying: “Had Gluck, Farrar, Gar- 
rison or Galli-Curci sung in this city last evening, it is doubt- 
ful if the audience which filled nearly 1,000 seats at the High 
School Auditorium would have been more delighted than at 
the unusually brilliant concert given by Vera Curtis, than 
whom Sault Ste. Marie has heard none more pleasing in sev- 
eral decades.” The applause was such that Miss Curtis had 
to repeat four of her songs and in all gave nine encores. 

On February 5 Miss Curtis was soloist with Le Cercle 
Gounod, Rodolphe Godreau conductor. She sang the solo 
part in Schubert's “Omnipotence” and two groups of songs 
and again won the complete approval of the large audience. 


Stanley Back from Transcontinental Tour 


Helen Stanley, who has just returned from a transcon- 
tinental tour, will give a recital at Orange, N. J., March 3. 
On March 12 she will be the soprano soloist at the per- 
formance of Dvordk’s “Stabat Mater” to be given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston. 


May Mukle Sails for England 


On February 18, May Mukle, the English cellist, after 
the completion of her recent successful American concert 
tour which took her from coast to coast and as far as 
Hawaii, sailed on the S. S. Albania for England, where she 
will resume her activities as a prominent member of the 
Classical String Quartet, which she founded in London last 
spring. Concerts have been booked for this organization on 
an extensive scale, 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
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Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music 
a Career Either as Artist or Teacher Have a 
High School or College Education? 
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The Musica Courier in connection with its forum for the dis- 
Cots ES Gentes enue ter eee eee Os One Bat 











of questions to a number ied ee in the world 
of music. Some of the answers are below. The questions 
were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET, 
1. Are the ages ment 


technic be acquired after presser, with, 


2, Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our 
letter and still find time for the proper study of music? 

3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musi- 
clan! 

4. Should a distinction be between paren and teachers? 
Should not all music students e y to be players, not 
teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot piay? 
And should these dist s and consi make a difference 
in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


LEANDRO CAMPANARI 


1. As soon as a child shows a pronounced musical inclina- 


‘ tion, it would be advisable, even at the age of six, to put 


him under a careful training and educate him to be a 
listener to only the very best in art. With the right founda- 
tion during the tender age, I do not believe that the greatest 
part of a “virtuoso” technic is acquired after the age of 


twenty-one. 

2 The child will find the time to practice if he has the 
real love for it. ; 

3. A general education is absolutely a necessity for the 
success of a true artist. ee 

4. A virtuoso player and virtuoso teacher are two distinct 
talents. Of course there are special cases when both come 
together, but it should not make any difference in the course 
of education to be pursued by students. 


Hackett Engaged for “Stabat Mater” 
Arthur Hackett has been engaged as tenor soloist for the 
performance of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” to be given at Bos- 
ton, March 12, by the Handel and Haydn Society. On the 
following evening Mr. Hackett will give a recital at Wes- 
terly, R. I 


Musicale Given at Scudder School 
An interesting musical was given recently by pupils of the 
Scudder School of Girls on West Seventy- street. 
In addition to the selections given by the students, there 
were solos by Winfield Abell, Robert Doellner (a pupil of 
Auer) and Helena Sipe (a pupil of Stojowski). 





Gabrilowitsch Soloist with Orchestra 


After appearing in recital at Chicago, March 12, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch will journey to New York, where, on March 
14, he will be soloist at the concert to be given at Carnegie 
Hall by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski con- 
ductor. 


Dilling Heard in Washington 


On February 16, Mildred Dilling, the harpist, appeared at 
a concert‘at the White House, and the following day, she 
played at a private musicale at the home of Mrs. Leahy in 


the same city. 


Calve with Cincinnati Orchestra 


Emma Calve will be the assisting artist at the concert 
to be given at Buffalo, March 7, by the Cincinnati Symphony 
orchestra, Eugen Ysaye, conducting. 


Hutcheson Booked for Buffalo 


Ernest Hutcheson will open his March recital engage- 
ments with an appearance at Buffalo on the fourth. 





Lindgren Recovering from Influenza 
Lydia Lindgren is recovering from a severe attack of in- 
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JOHN McCORMACK IN TULSA, OKLA. 

(Above) left to right: John McCormack, D, F. McSweeney, associate manager with Charles L. Wagner; Robert Boise 

Carson, successful local manager, of Tulsa, and Edwin Schneider, the tenor’s accompanist, (Left) the singer and Mr. 

Carson snapped on the McCormack private car “Washington.” (Right) an unusually good snapshot of the tenor. : 

(Photos by Bob Morningstar.) ASHLEY PETTIS, 
pianist, who recentiy gave a successful piano recital 
at Aeolian Hall, winning for himself the excellent criti 
cisms of the press, (Morse photo.) 


MERLE ALCOCK, 
who scored a genuine success when she appeared as 
contralto soloist in the Bach B minor Mass at the 
concert given by the Schola Cantorum at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of February 8. The following 
day the critics congratulated Mrs. Alcock on her per- 
fect knowledge of her part and also commented 
favorably upon her freedom in interpreting it. The 
Schola Cantorum concert is but one of the many 
successful engagements filled by the contralto this 
acaaon, 


CELIA SCHILLER, 
pianist, and founder of the Trio Classique of New York, 
has re-entered the concert field. For many years she 
has had large classes of students from all parts of the 
country, several of whom are already performing be- 
fore the public. Miss Schiller has also conducted eight 
hand sight reading classes and will continue them, as 
well as private instruction, Since the first concert (at 
Aeolian Hall on December 19) of the Trio Classique, it 
has had many appearances, all meeting with success. 
Two of the most recent have been at Hunter College 
and at Steinway Hall. The neat New York recital 
of the trio will take place at Aeolian Hall on March 6, 
An interesting program has been arranged, (© Under- 

wood & Underwood.) 


(ASOT HAOR TOU RO AT 
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EVELYN HOPPER, 
New York manager, caught by the camera man after 
closing contracts for concert programs by the Artone Climate has little to do with musical ability, according to Herbert Witherspoon. The noted singer-coach 
Quartet at festivals in Buffalo and St. Joseph, as well the accompanying picture with his class of ten sopranos— lyric, coloratura and dramatic 
as for an appearance in the Beethoven ninth symphony ing climes as New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Florida, Texas, Virginia, Georgia and Cuba, 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in its home city. graph also includes “Sonny,” 
(Photo by EB. FP. Foley.) ' 


EIGHT STATES AND CUBA REPRESENTED IN THIS HERBERT WITHERSPOON CLASS 


is shown in 

and they come from such vary- 

The photo- 

the wise and friendly little Pomeranian who guards the Herbert Witherspoon studios. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Alexandria, La., February 3, 1922,—The oapeert 
given by Florence Macbeth, coloratura of the Chicago 
Association, in the new auditorium of the Louisiana kate 
College on the night of January 11, was a source of un- 
alloyed joy to an audience which filled every seat. It was 
the first visit of this singer, and the manner on which 
forged her way, by charm and song, into the hearts of 
audience left no doubt of the anticipation of a return visit. 

Although, naturally, the singer was most brilliant in the 
embellishments of Thrane’s “Kum Kyra” and the Polonaise 
from “Mignon,” it was in the old E nglish and French songs 
that her voice, art and charm found full play. Of course, 
encores were the rule. 

Alliance, Ohio, February 10, 1922.—An appreciative 
audience was present Thursday evening at the Christian 
Church, when nine piano pupils were presented in recital. 
Last night was the first public appearance for several of 
these little folks and they all did remarkably well. ape 
excellent training and display of ability reflect greatl 
the instruction they received from Miss Mason. Sona 
Emily Bratschi is deserving of special mention and her 
execution of “Sonatina,” by Clementi, was splendid. The 
other young musicians appearing on the program were Julia 
Sutton, Wilma Lindamood, Kenneth and Delbert Cline, Lil- 
lian Speidel, Alice Heid, Elizabeth May Middleton, Henry. 
and Verna Bratschi. Miss Mason will soon resume her study 
with Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chicago. 


Anderson, S. C., February 3, 1922—In the Artists’ 
Series being given at Anderson College, May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her ap- 
pearance here on January 11. She is a singer of distinct 
value, possessing, as she does undoubtedly, a voice of excel- 
lent quality which she uses with taste at all times. In the 
rendition of her program, the singer was most successful 
and the audience enjoyed her so much that many numbers 
were re-demanded and encores had to be given a number of 
times, All in all, the event was a memorable one. 


Augusta, Ga., February 15, 1922——-The weekly pro- 
grams given by the gifted and generous women and men 
of Augusta, at the Lenood Public Health Hospital, where 
hundreds of wounded soldiers are fighting their way back 
to health, are a beautiful example of the faith and devotion 
of these people to their country’s defenders. A recital was 
given February 8 by Mrs. J, W. Griffin, assisted by Ethel 
Griffin and Marian Battle, among the numbers being “Fifth 
Nocturne” (Leybach) and “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard), offered by Ethel Griffin; “Merika’s Conversion” 
(Edmonds) and “Countin’ de Aigs” (Anon), part of Mrs. 
Griffin’s offering, while Marian Battle’s “Hawaiian Selec- 
tions” (specially requested by the audience) received round 
after round of applause. Tuesday evening the regular 
“sing,” in which the boys join with delight, was conducted 
by Mr. Cartier and Miss Ingram. 

The Augusta Musical Association and the music depart- 
ment of the Woman's Club combined to give a concert on 
February 15, when they presented Rudolph Jacobson, violin- 
ist, together with the large chorus of trained voices under 
the direction of Henry P. Cross, at the Y. W. C. A. Ru- 
dolph Jacobson is the concertmaster of the Savannah Music 
Club Orchestra, and a most capable musician who has won 
much favor wherever he has been heard. 

The first of a series of community organ recitals was 
given at the First Presbyterian Church by Henry Philip 
Cross, assisted by Furlow Hollingsworth. These recitals 
have been eagerly anticipated, and the first one was very 
well attended. The program was composed of such well 
known and worthwhile numbers as “In the Morning” from 

“Peer Gynt Suite,” with Miss Hollingsworth at the piano 
and Mr. Cross at the organ; “Andante Cantabile,” “Vision 
Fugitive” and “Grand Choeur in D,” all by Mr. Cross. 

The Okiciyapi Camp Fire Girls gave a concert to celebrate 
their victory over the Pi Phi Epsilon Club at basket-ball. 

The pupils of Jeanie and Olive Benson appeared in recital 
at the Benson home in North Augusta on February 10. 
The program a a piano duet, a violin gavotte and a 
number of other effective selections. Those taking part 
were Hannah Smith, Eula Mitchell, Anna Guess, Annette 
Klemt, Kellah Miller, Madeline Darfin, Louise Matthews, 
ei s Buckner, John Kershaw, Dorothy Bredenburg, Beu- 

outerse, Florine Belle Graybill, Carlton Sample and 
ct Bouterse. 


Aurora, N. Y., February 3, 1922.—Music lovers are 
still talking of the delightful song recital given here by 
May Peterson, at Wells College some weeks ago. Assisted 
sympathetically at the piano by Stuart Ross, she rendered a 
program arranged to reveal the wide scope of her splendid art. 


Barnwell, S. C., February 15, 1922.—The feminine 
orchestra in’ which Barnwell feels so much justifiable pride, 


made a successful appearance at the opera house, 
Lou Tellegen played in “Blind Youth, "on February 14. 
The pode pty Fo is directed by Mrs. S. B. Mosley, and is 
composed o —— Ralph Smith and Norman haar 
son and Ethel Senden 
Bath, S. C., Febraay 15, 1922.—The glee club from 
ne Academy, A: Ga., appeared before what 
agreed to be the largest audience ever assembled in the 
Anditorium, at Bath, on February i, ‘ahr ‘Wolf, in bee 
impersonation of the modern flapper. Highness,” an 
Charlie Cooper, in a musical a Sted OA ittle Bit at 
payne were the stars of the evening. After the show, 
the members of the club 1g te eggs by the faculty 
and students of Bath High Schoo 
Baton Rouge, La. February 2 ray Ra a the 
Baton Rouge rpm of concerts, Florence, Macbeth, Papo 
tura soprano o Chicago scored a great hit with 
an ree which filled the Or, 20 to the doors on Jan- 
Assisting her on the program was Roberts. 
pye Bert h new to the city, the oe establi herself in 
the hearts of the audience with her first number, Handel’s 


“What's Sweeter Than a New Blown Rose,” and long be- 


. fore.she had finished her program, by delightful hen. nt 
- charm of personality and beauty of voice, she h 


vesherself to all. The program was sufficiently diver to 
please all present, the French and American dread 


most fayor. Other groups were in Norwegian, Russian and 
a to which was added, by request, the Polonai.e from 
~ anal 


Idaho, February 5, 1922.—Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the “the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, made his appearance here, under the local 
direction of El Rate Patrol, on January 27. The Saturday 


Morning rd said in part: “Everything concerning the 
coneert was quite perfect. True, Mr. Althouse had a cold, 
but he sang e it, knows his voice and his work so well 


that he may devote himself wholly to interpretations. His 

poems was balanced well; his accompanist perfect, and 
‘w all his accompaniments. Moreover, Mr. A thouse likes 

the songs he sings and makes his audience like them.” 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Boulder, Colo., February 1, bso —Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera C y, and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, made their appuecance ere at the Macky 
Auditorium on Tuesday evening, January 3. The program 
was interesting and well rendered, and both artists made a 
distinctive impression upon the responsive audience. 


Canton, Ohio, February 10, 1922.—The latter part of 
January, at the Canton Woman’s Club, the MacDonald Club 
presented to music lovers of Canton two well known artists 
of Cleveland—Doris Stadden Kayser and Clarise Balas. 
Mrs. Kayser possesses a rich, contralto voice. Her ease in 
the rendition of such a heavy program was commendable. 
She possesses a pleasing personality and a striking stage 
appearance. Two encores were given: “Coolan Dhu,” 
Leoni, and “A Little Song,” by Voorhis. Mrs. Kayser has 
done considerable Chautauqua work and has appeared with 
several large orchestras as soloist. At present she is singing 
in the East End Baptist Church, of Cleveland. Clarise 
Balas displayed remarkable technic, an exceptional memory 
and a charming personality. She was obliged to appear 
for encores, her first being the “Revolutionary” etude by 
Chopin and at the end she played the well known “Nach- 
stiick,” by Schumann. Miss Balas has studied three and 
one-half years in Vienna with the great master, Leschetizky. 
She has appeared as soloist with the Cleveland and St. Louis 
Symphony orchestras and has also had a successful coast to 
coast tour of this country. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., February 6, 1922.—The Burns Club 
presented an interesting Scotch concert on January 25, at 
St. Mark’s Parish house. Local talent included Mrs. Fred 
D. Boise, soprano; Helen Patterson, reader and, vocalist; 
Mrs. James Mackay and Mrs. Thomas Middlemas, contraltos, 
and John Hunter, tenor. All are of Scotch birth. Ken- 
neth McKenzie, of Denver, was present with his bagpipes. 

The “Musical Hours,” given once every six weeks under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club, are meeting with 
success. The second in the winter series occurred February 
4, at Y. W. C. A. recreation center. The program was only 
an hour in length. Mrs. Albert K. Jensen, pianist, arranged 
the program, which was furnished by prominent local mu- 
sicians, including Mesdames Ralph Kimball, Frank Wescott 
and Clifford Hummer, pianists; Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, violin- 
ist; Robert Hi Zeiger, baritone, and Mrs. M. W. Collins, 
whose singing of “Some Sweet Morning” was charming. 

A recital of exceptional interest, because of the youth 
and talent of the performers, was that given February 4, 
in the Woman’s Club room of Carnegie Library. A well 
arranged program was offered by three pupils of Mrs. 
B. F. Fowler, who is the successful Cheyenne exponent of 
the “Thompson Foundation Music.” The little girls (Anne 
Ohnhaus, Helen Furry and Margaret Bailey) are each only 
ten years of age, and under the direction of Mrs. Fowler 
learned their fundamentals of music “on the table.” The 
program gave the large audience great pleasure. An inter- 
esting characteristic of Anne Ohnhaus’ playing was her zest 
and enthusiasm, Scale playing is her forte and already she 
shows excellent technic, all major and minor scales in sixths 
and tenths. Merkel’s “Butterfly” was her star number. 
Margaret Bailey has a fine gift of memory, Helen Furry’s 
work showed unusual charm of expression. The trio played 
with the poise and assurance of pupils much older. 

Mrs, L.. Vaughan has begun a series of half hour 
evening organ recitals, to precede the Sunday night preach- 
ing service at the First regational Church. On Feb- 
ruary 5 her recital included ioven’s “Larghette” from 
the symphony in D, Wrangell’s “Arabesque” and the “Tem- 
ple March” by Vincent, as well as the delightful “Prelude” 
by Moritz Brosig. 

Roger Frisbie, an organist of rare talent, was heard in 
recital, February 3, at St. Mary’s Cathedral. An audience 
of a thousand greeted him and his assistant, George E. 
Knapp, baritone. The personal interest and generosity of 
Right Rev. P, A. McGovern, Bishop of Cheyenne, and Rev. 
James Hartman, rector of St. Mary’s parish, made the con- 
cert possible. The beautiful edifice was a splendid setting 
for the recital, which was made up for the church, largely 
from the old masters. The searaset ye audience filled the 
cathedral even to the Mr. Frisbie is the popular 
organist of St. Mathew’s Cathedral (Episcopal) of Laramie, 
and instructor in or, at the State University. His pro- 
gram was se! ith taste, beginning with Bach's prelude 
and fugue in E minor and closing with “The War March of 
the Priests.” Probably the most interesting numbers were 
Gounod’s “Serenade,” Gault’ Smile, Slumber,” and the 
“Chant Triomphale” (Gaul). Mr. Knapp’s voice is _es- 
pecially fitted to the singing of such numbers as “Pro Pec- 
catis” is and Hammerel’s “Alma Redemptoris,” al- 
though the a was delighted with his two selections 
from “Elijah.” The concert was a success from every 
standpoint. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter. on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 6, 1922.—The ninth con- 
cert of the Bernadi course had Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of icago Opera, and Pablo Casals, cellist, 
and these two artists lott stttectel an audience which com- 
Sotabie filled Masonic Hall on Wednesday last. 
Miss Macbeth’s program was made up a two arias AP 
luce di Quest Animas” from “Linda di 
Donizetti, and the ‘“Polonais,” from “Mignon,” nd 
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Thomas), and a group of old and modern English songs in 
which the beautiful quality of her lyric tories were a sotirce 
of delight. In Dowland’s “Flow Not so Fast, Ye Fountain,” 
the artist displayed apt and persuasive interpretation and 
artistic finish, while similarly, but with added charm, she 
rendered delightfully Handel’s “What's Sweeter Than a 
New Blown Rose.” 


Evansville, Ind., February 3, 1922.—Most successful, 
artistically and financially, was the recital by Chamber 
Music Art Society of New York, which took place on Jan- 
uary 27, under the auspices of the Civic Music Commission. 
Not in a long time has Evansville listened to so delightful 
a program. Each number was received with rapt attention 
and brought demonstrations of approval. In several in- 
stances the players responded with extra numbers, The 
players were Cyril Towbin and Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Nicolai Moldavan, viola; Percy Such, cello; Emil Mix, 
contrabass; Georges Grisez, clarinet; Arthur Lora, flute; 
Rene Corne, oboe; John Schon, bassoon; Josef Franzl, 
French horn; Charles Hart, piano. Deems Taylor’s suite, 
“Through the Looking Glass,” for the ensemble, which was 
the opening number, gave an idea of the possibilities in this 
orchestra, and was particularly well received. The pro- 
gram also included “Minuet,” Boccherini; “Andante Can- 
tabile,” Tschaikowsky, for string quartet; “Intermezzo,” 
Mendelssohn; “Aubade,” Weilly; “Scherzo,” Schutt, for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn; “Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” Gounod; “Lotus Land,” Cyril 
Scott, and “Molly on the Shore,” Percy Grainger, for the 
ensemble. The audience refused to leave until the last 
number was repeated. The Civic Music Commission is a 
comparatively new organization and one which, it is ex- 
pected, will accomplish reat things for this city along the 
lines of musical culture. The membership comprises some 
two hundred women, many of whom are accomplished musi- 
cians, The plans of the society include the presentation of 
musical and artistic entertainments of the highest order. 
Virginie Mauret, interpretative dancer, with instrumental 
trio, presented the program on February 10. 

The excellent programs given by Prof. James R. Gillette, 
organist, bring a large audience each Sunday afternoon for 
the weekly recital at the Memorial Coliseum. The programs 
include organ music and numbers by assisting soloists who 
are selected among local musicians. The recitals will be 
continued throughout the spring months. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 


Jacksonville, Fla., February 7, 1922.—The Flonzaley 
String Quartet played in Jacksonville February 6 at the 
Duval Theater. It was brought here under the manage- 
ment of Meyer and Benedict, who for two season conducted 
the series of concerts here most successfully. ‘This con- 
cert is the third of the series, Zimbalist and Lazzari having 
already given concerts this season in Jacksonville. The 
Flonzaleys played with all their usual charm and finish to 
a very appreciative audience. The size and _ intelligent 
interest displayed by this audience proved that Jacksonville 
is becoming more and more of an art center. Each time the 
Flonzaleys have appeared they are met with a larger and 
more enthusiastic audience. 

Twilight recitals inaugurated by Bertha M. Foster last 
season have been resumed again this year, the first being 
given by Grace Hilditch Watson, contralto, and Nelson 
Brett, organist. ‘The second will be given by Mrs. Nelson 
Brett, soprano, and T. H. Elmore, violinist, and the third by 
Jessie de Vore, violinist, and Andrew Mencke. 

For the past ten days there has been an interesting ex- 
hibition at the School of Musical Art of some of the pictures 
and sketches by Gordon Ertz. Mr. Ertz is a young artist 
from the Fine Arts Academy, who has recently identified 
himself with the faculty of the Miami Conservatory, re- 
cently founded by Bertha M. Foster, who is also the founder 
of the School of Musical Art. Mr. Ertz’ pictures. and pen 
and ink sketches made the same fine impression in Jackson- 
ville that they have been creating in Chicago. 


La Grange, Ga., February 6, 1922.-Three students at 
La Grange College gave a delightful recital January 30. 
They were Susie Ogletree, of Durand, Ga., who receives 
her certificate in voice; Alyce Sutton, of Ocilla, Ga., who 
receives a diploma in voice, and Mary Barrett, of Way- 
cross, Ga., who receives her certificate in piano—all gradu- 
ates of this year. The program they offered follows: 
Haydn’s “Sunrise” symphony, Mary Barrett and Mrs. 
Hobart (piano), Gene Farmer, (violin); Carl Bohm’s 
“Thine Only,” and F. S. Breville-Smith’s “The Enchanted 
Garden,” Susie Ogletree; Seitz’ third pupils’ concerto, op. 
12 (violin), Clare Smith Hill: Frederick Drummond's “A 
Light Seng, a Bright Song, Be Happy,” Susie Ogletree ; 
Tschaikowsky’s Barcarolle, Mary Barrett. 
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Lindsborg, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 


Miami, Fla., January 23, 1922—The cozy bungalow of 
Mr. and Mrs, Irwin Cassell was the scene of a unique 
piano recital, January 19, when Mrs. L. B. Safford’s piano 
class accepted an invitation to meet the noted composer- 
pianist, Mana-Zucca (Mrs. Irwiti Cassell), The large class 
was divided into four sections, each playing the same 
selection. Group one played “Sweet Melody,” Mana-Zucca 
awarding three prizes to the performers who played the 
best. First prize was given to Daniel Nickols; second prize 
to St. Clair Safford, a pupil of Emily Byrd, of the Miami 
Conservatory; the third prize to little Evelyn Brown. 
“The Easter Egg” was played by eleven contestants, and 
as each pupil played quite correctly and musically, it was 
not easy to render a decision. Hannah Law won the first 
prize; Florence Weiss, the second, and Alva Downum and 
Kathryn Gardner received honorable mention. Mary Ruth 
Scruggs won the prize given for the best performance of 
“Sunshine,” which was played by the third group. “Wis- 
tana” was the selection rendered by the older pupils, Pear! 
Robbins being the fortunate winner. A special feature was 


. the “Angel Cake” song rendered by little Beth Jones, who 


is scarcely four years of age. She had to sing the dainty 
song a number of times to satisfy her audience. Mana- 
Zucca then sang all of the twelve candy songs which com- 
prise her “Candyland.” Afterwards refreshments were 
served, 

Three new songs’ by Mana-Zucca are “My Baby,” 
“Nicharo” and “Sholom Alechem.” They are receiving 
favorable press notices, which are their just due. 

The well known Fisk Jubilee Singers are giving a series 
of concerts in the hotels, the Urmey, the Plaza, the Gray- 
stone, Royal Palm, Flamings, and at Cocoanut Grove. 
These singers have made a number of records for the 
Victor and Columbia, and the royalties from these records 
go to their university. The Fisk Jubilee Singers are gradu- 
ates, or students, of Fisk University, and the chief spokes- 
man is the first tenor, James Myers, who has been with 
the organization for twenty-three years. 

The following Saturday a noon recital was featured at 
the Miami Conservatory. Kathleen Jordan, Helen Shep- 
herd, Catherine Tansil, Margaret Middlemas, Jannette 


Wharton, Helen Nolan, Velma Powers and Edna Burnside 
rendered an interesting program. 

The Fairfax Theater, one of the handsomest and largest 
theaters in the south, opened Saturday, with a gathering 
of the society. An interesting program was given. 

Both the Miami Herald and the Miami Metropolis are 
issuing special pages on music every week. This is quite 
an attractive feature and the articles are exceptionally well 
written. 

Leona Dreisbach, assisted by Florence Pavly, Georgiana 
Baile, Mrs, James Warr and Mrs. W. A. Rollert, was re- 
sponsible for the highly artistic program rendered at the 
White Temple last Friday morning. Walter Witko, from 
the Urmey Hotel Orchestra, played three violin solos, and 
H. E. Keith accompanied. Rachel Jane Hamilton, soloist 
with Pryor’s Band; Mrs. Fatio Dunham, soprano, and Mrs. 
Russell Putnam, contralto, sang. Leona Dreisbach presided 
at the piano. Mrs. John Gramling, accompanied by Elea- 
nor Clark, sang in fine dramatic style. Her encore was 
“The Lilac Tree,” by Gartlan. Frances Tarboux, pianist, 
was heard in a Liszt fantasy. Mrs. H. Pierre Branning 
played the “Fire Music,” from “Die Walkiire.” Mrs. R. C 
Denicke read an interesting paper on “Opera in English.” 
Mana-Zucca, an honorary member of the Miami Music 
Club, was present. Brigadier General Richard L. Hoxie, 
another honorary member, was also in the audience. 

“Fair Florida” is another lovely Florida song, which is 
receiving much praise from those who heard Rachel Jane 
Hamilton sing it at Pryor’s Band concert. This song is 
called a Hamilton family affair, because the words were 
written by the aunt of Miss Hamilton and the music was 
composed by Morris Hamilton, her brother; the attractive 
window cards which advertise the song were made by 
Wallace Hamilton, commercial artist, another brother of 
the singer. 

One hundred members of the Polk Music Club and the 
Junior Music Club are busily rehearsing the opera, “The 
Magic Rose,” by Grace Porterfield Polk. Mrs. Polk in- 
spires much enthusiasm when she attends the rehearsals and 
supervises the production. It is an opera full of happiness 
and sunshine. It will be staged in March, at the Fairfax 
Theater. ae he 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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CHICAGO BIDS GODOWSKY “FAREWELL” FOR A WHI 


Distinguished Pianist Plays to Huge Audience—London String Quartet Gives 


Jones and 


Excellent Program—Ethel 


Wiiliam Griffith Hill in Joint Recital—De Horvath Pleases—Civic Orchestra Draws Packed House—Lois 
Ewell at Orchestra Hall—Walter Allen Stults Presented in Concert—Harrison M. Wild Directs 
Chicago Woman's Chorus—Delamarter Scores as Composer and Soloist with 
Orchestra—Notes 


Chicago, lil, February 25, 1922.—What was announced as 
his “farewell” concert for a while was presented by Leopold 
Godowsky Sunday afternoon, February 19, at the Stude- 
baker Theater, before a large host of Godowsky followers. 
That part of the program which this writer heard comprised 
the twenty-four Chopin preludes, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans |'Eau,” Liadow’s “Berceuse,” 
Scriabine’s F sharp poem, Godowsky’s arrangement of Hen- 
selt’s “If I Were a Bird” and his symphonic metamorphoses 
on “Kunsterleben” of Johann Strauss. It is needless to 
add that they wera all superbly done by this master pianist, 
whose every recital is a piano lesson in itself, and who leads 
the way while others follow. Godowsky has often been 
called the “musicians’ pianist,” for his audiences comprise 
mostly professional musicians and piano students, who 
derive much of benefit from listening to this superman. He 
had programmed also on this occasion the Schumann C 
major fantasie and the Brahms E flat rhapsody, making 
his program a lengthy one, and yet the listeners were not 
satisfied and demanded many extras at the close. At his 
last few Chicago recitals Godowsky has been unfortunate 
in his surroundings, as inappropriate stage settings of a 
musical comedy such as the one on this occasion, when the 
piano was placed in the center of the garden of some summer 
resort hotel off the Southern California coast, stems to 
be bringing the sublime to the ridiculeus or vice versa. 
Such disregard for proper surroundings reflects poor man- 
agement, which seems to be the case in this event, or perhaps 
this matter is of small regard in the eyes of a novice in the 
game who perhaps will learn by bitter experience the secret 
of managerial success. . 

Tue Lonpon Strrinc Quartet, 


Appreciating the value of the London String Quartet, 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving brought it back here Sunday after- 
noon at the Blackstone Theater, where a goodly audience 
listened reverently to the program offered. More exquisite 
or more perfect ensemble playing than was put into the 
Beethoven F minor quartet could not be imagined, and the 
same can be said of the Warner “Pixey-Ring” fairy suite. 
This last number, written by the viola player of the quartet, 
is humorous and interesting, but offers little of musical 
value. The program wound up with Dvorak’s quartet in F. 
The auditors left no doubt as to their enjoyment and 
delight 

A Joint RecitaL at THE PLAYHOUSE, 

A joint recital at the Playhouse on the same Sunday 

afternoon enlisted the services of Ethel Jones, mezzo and 
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GUSTAF HOLM 


William Griffith Hill, pianist. This reviewer arrived when 
Mr. Hill was playing the MacDowell “Eroica” sonata, 
which was performed remarkably well, revealing himself a 
pianist of dignity, poise and possessed of admirable quali- 
fications, His technic is splendid, his tone excellent, and 
his understanding and musicianship exceptional, He also 
gave fine account of himself in Griffes’ “The Night Wind” 
and “Notturno” and Dohnanyi’s “Capriccio.” An excellent 
mezzo, Miss Jones used her lovely, mellow voice with ex- 
quisite taste and art in Seneca Pierce’s “The Eagle,” Arthur 
Foote’s “Ships That Pass in the Night,” Mowrey’s “Tears 
of God,” Burleigh’s “The Sailor's Wife” and Sidney Homer’s 
“Sing to Me, Sing.” Salient points in Miss Jones’ singing 
are the clearness of her enunciation, the excellence of her 
phrasing and her thorough musicianship. All the above 
mentioned songs are of a more or less morbid character 
and one regretted that there were not more of a brighter 
vein, and yet she sang another group, including Dargomy- 
sky’s “Look, Pretty Maiden,” Gretchaninoff's “Nightin- 
ales Now Are Singing No. More,” Arensky'’s “The 
ancers,” Delibes’ “Arioso,” Poldowski's “Spleen” and 
Bemberg’s “A Toi.” These were not heard, however. Both 
artists scored heavily. Miss Jones and Mr. Hill have re- 
ceived their training at the Columbia School of Music, both 
having received B. A. degrees there. Miss Jones has had 
extensive training with Louise St. John Westervelt, and 
Mr. Hill with Clare Osborne Reed. 
Cecrte De Horvatn PLeases 1N RECITAL. 

At Cohan’s Grand, Sunday afternoon, February 19, F. 
Wight Neumann presented Cecile de Horvath, pianist, be- 
fore a musical audience, appreciative of each number heard 
by this reviewer. She presents an interesting personality 
and played a heavy program, demanding physique as well as 
artistry to completely fulfill anticipations of critical auditors, 
and it may be said her work was indicative of smooth and 
clean technic, and her tone production and delivery are 
always effected with aplomb. Many things in her equipment 
were praiseworthy from the standpoint of artistry; her 
sense of light and shade predominated happily in the inter- 
pretations heard. 

Civic Orcuestra’s Program. 

Orchestra Hall was packed Sunday afternoon, February 
19, to attest again the pleasure derived in listening to the 
Civic Orchestra which has become a delight to look forward 
to. This reviewer was only enabled to hear the last half 
of its program—"Peer Gynt” suite No. 1 op. 46 (Grieg), 
directed by Dasch, and the last number, symphonic poem, 
“Les Preludes” (Liszt), directed by Mr. Stock. Four songs 
were included by the soloist, Zoe Kendall Ames, soprano, 
who possesses a very effective voice, sympathetic and clear, 
and sings with taste and good diction. She imparted much 
pleasure to her audience. 

It is remarkable how this young orchestra has advanced 
since its organization under the direction of Frederick Stock 
and his able assistants, and all succeeding concerts will de- 
velop still greater surprises. Certainly the closing number 
of this appearance did register surprises and great pleasure. 

Younc Artist Makes Fine Desut. 


Frederick Dixon, pianist, an artist-pupil of Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, made his debut under F. Wight Neumann, at 
the Cort Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 19, before 
a large audience which became very demonstrative and 
justly so, as he disclosed a pleasing personality and a mas- 
terly style. He played with splendid manipulation and 
clear and clean technic. The only two numbers heard by 
this reviewer—andante in F (Beethoven) and sonata, op. 59 
—————— ee 
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(MacDowell)—placed him in the ranks of future pianistic 
artists. 


Musicians’ Cius or WomeEN ProcRAM. 

On Monday afternoon, February 20, the Musicians’ Club 
of Women puss the following members in a program 
made up of British Isles’ composers’ works, at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall: Ebba Sundstrom, Marion Levin, Marion 
Lychenheim, Helen Kesler, Fannie Anson, Mrs. Harvey I. 
Brewer, Mary Porter Pratt and Ethel Jones. 

Lois Eweit at Orcnestra Hatt. 

After a serious illness which postponed her recital to 
Monday evening, February 20, is Ewell appeared at 
Orchestra Hall before a friendly audience in an interesting 
song recital. Well known here as an operatic artist, having 
sepeeces at Ravinia and with the Boston Opera Company, 

iss Ewell counts many admirers and friends in these sur- 
roundings. were all on hand and aga heartily 
ever she did. Hers is a soprano with a high range, 
a voice utiful as to quality and well handled. Here 
and there were traces of her recent illness, yet, as a whole, 
she sang most effectively and pleased her listeners in three 
Wolf-Ferrari selections, a Russian group, the “Liebestod” 
from W r’s “Tristan and Isolde,” and Hubert Pataky’s 
“Chinese Lyrics.” In the Wagner number she had double 
accompaniment—Joseph Koestner, who served as accom- 
panist, and Harold B. Simonds at the organ. She also in- 
cluded a French group and one of the English songs by 
Richard Hageman, Alexander Rihm, Walter Kramer, Sid- 
ney Homer and Frank La Forge. 

Watrer Spry 1n REecItTAt. 

Walter Spry will give a recital before the University 
Guild at Evanston, March 6, -He will repeat the program 
on his southern tour the latter part of March. 
LescuetTizky MANuscripT Presentep To SturKOW-RypbeER 

In return for some help which Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was 
able to render Mme. Leschetizky, she has just received 
from the widow of the famous composer-teacher, as a gift, 
one of her husband’s manuscripts—“‘La Mandolina”— 
which Mme, Sturkow-Rider will play very shortly. This 
gifted Chicago pianist-composer has just finished writing 
“Twelve Dances for Violin and Piano,” 

FrorA WAALKES Stupents Hearp. 

Pupils of Flora Waalkes, well known soprano and 
teacher, were heard in song recital, February 23, at the 
Palmer Park Assembly Hall, assisted by Mary Hansen, 
violinist. Those taking part and whose work reflected 
credit on their capable mentor, were Alida Wessman, Jer- 
fina Dekker, Bertha Moyer Smith, Margaret Patterson, 
Louella Conover Gately and Lydia Werner. The program 
closed with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The Sea Fairies,” sung 
by a rtet made up of Lydia Werner, Margaret Patter- 
son, Jerfina Dekker and Mrs. Smith. On February 28, 
Agnes Va Lillian Gillespie, Edna Perry, Martha 
Blacker, Myrtle Burstrom, Carl Anderson, Alida Wessman 
and Katherine Marx, also pupils of Miss Waalkes, will 
give a program. These recitals were both under the auspices 
of the Calumet Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art, 
of which Miss Waalkes is one of the leading voice teachers. 

Harrison M. Witp Directs Cuicaco Woman’s CHorus 

The Chicago Woman's Chorus, directed by Harrison M. 
Wild, pleased a large audience at Kimball Hall, February 
23. This organization has existed litle more than a year 
and judging by the work performed that evening has much 
cause for encouragement and laudation of its conductor, 
who has the faculty of inspiring acumen and has developed 
the power of dominance, so essential in the attainment of 
choral adhesiveness, and while the chorals were well ren- 
dered, generally speaking, much labor is yet to be expended 
before the goal, set by Mr. Wild, will have been reached. 
He has evidently measured the distance well and is leading 
the chorus along a safe path, Every number on the pro- 
gram was received with demonstrations of pleasure amid 
recalls and encores. The chorus had the assistance of 
Stella Roberts, violinist; LeRoy R. Hamp, tenor, and Marie 
Herron, soprano. 

Watrter ALLEN STULTS IN FINE PRoGRAM. 

Under the auspices of the Northwestern University 
School of Music, of, which faculty he is a member, Walter 
Allen Stults, baritone, presented a fine program at the 
Music Hall last Thursday evening. One of the largest 
audiences that has attended these concerts was on hand and 
accorded the artist a warm reception and showed by hearty 
enthusiasm its delight. Mr. Stults is a splendid artist and 
sings with finish, excellent musical style and taste, dignity 
and impeccable enunciation. He opened his program with 
the Bach aria, “Give Me Back My Dearest Master,” follow- 
ing it with a group made up of Buzzi-Peccia’s “Come Buy,” 
Caccini’s Madrigal, “Amarilli, mia bella,” Fourdrain’s 
“Mon Jardin,” Parverts “Le Miroir” and Fourdrain’s 
“Impression Basque,” all of which were exceptionally well 
done and called only for highest praise. There was also 
a group of German lieder Strauss, Hollaender, Haile 
and Hinton, and songs by Tschaikowsky, Sibella, Pierce, 
Parke, Cox, Guion, Howard, McGill and Murchlson all of 
which were most effectively rendered and greatly liked. 

DeLAMARTER Scores AS CoMPOSER AND SOLOIST WITH 

ORCHESTRA. 

Novelty seemed to be the keynote of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert this week, as four out of the five 
numbers making up the ow were in the novelty class. 
One of these, Eric Delamarter’s second organ concerto, 
was played by the composer, whose complete mastery of 
the organ and its intricacies made the concerto stand out 
as one of the best in the organ literature. That Mr. 
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pmesw tnows ie teserusnent 90 oe ae eee 
throughout his number, w disclosed splendid or- 
chestration, written by a thorough musician who under- 
stands the technical side of the orchestra and the organ as 
well. pes gy Se along vo ape lines, ore pera flows 

lovely, charming melody, es the second move- 
ment which tnede oa for its omer) coloring. Dela- 
marter may well be proud of this new output, which, no 


doubt, will become lar with knowing organists. “On 
the Cliffs of Cornwall,” a prelude from Mary Ethel Smyth’s 
opera, Wreckers,” was also new to icago, and 


proved an interesting number. It is characteristic, solidly, 
and at times almost too thickly orchestrated but not without 
its melodic and highly pleasing moments. Schonberg’s 
“Transfigured Night,” which had been heard here several 
years ago when played by the Kneisels, gave the string 
section of the orchestra excellent scope for display of its 
rich, broad tone. Saint-Saens’ second symphony, not hav- 
ing been heard here in some time, was Hae. a novelty 
and was so papetaly rendered by Conductor Stock and the 
orchestra as to call for highest praise only. Liszt's noisy 
Tasso” concl the program. The orchestra, in splen- 
did fettle, gave fine account of itself and by so doing 
must have made its conductor proud. 


Notes or Louise St. Joun Wesrerve.t Stupio. 

Irene Barstow, student of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
was the soloist at the Farmers’ Institute at Wheaton on 
January 28. Jesse Raymond Wheaton, tenor, another stu- 
dent, sang “Christ in Flanders” (Ward-Stephens) at a 
military funeral at the Presbyterian Church in Wheaton 
on February 5. 

The following students from Miss Westervelt’s class at 
the Columbia School of Music presented a program there 
on Saturday afternoon, February 11; Beulah MeGee, mezzo 
soprano, who san andel’s “Care Selve,” Whelpley’s “I 
Know a Hill,” “’Tis Springtime on the Eastern Hills,” 

iving later numbers by Treharne, Worrell and Chadwick; 

innifrid Erickson, soprano, who sang Monro’s “My Love- 
ly Celia” and Carey’s “A Pastoral,” besides a group of 

Norwegian and Swedish folk songs in costume; also Marion 
Capps, soprano, who rendered the “Depuis le jour” from 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” 

Some Succes@ru WitTMarK Soncs. 

Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” has been included in 
John Rankl’s programs during all the present season. 
Palmer Park, Civic Music Association, January 15, and 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, February 5, were the two most 
recent dates where this number was used very successfully. 

Helen Westfall, soprano, filled an engagement at the New 
Virginia Theater, Champaign (Ill.), February 3 and 4, 
enjoying distinct success when she sang “I Would Weave a 
Song for You” (O’Hara) and “Can’t You Hear Me Calling 
Caroline” (Roma). Miss Westfall and Doris Mason 
Morand sang Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sunflower, Good- 
night” on a program before the Ridge Woman's Club, 
January 30. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiecre Notes. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera presented 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” in Ziegfeld Theater a week ago Sat- 
urday. The following cast interpreted the work: Olga Gates, 
Alline Stosberg, Kennard Barradell, C. B. Talbot, E. S. 
Tollefsen, Carroll Kearns, William S. Bucke, Angelo Mar- 
tino. 

Muriel Meyer, artist student of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
won the Thursday Musical Scholarship contest in Minne- 
apolis. 

"Dorothy Bowen, student of Mrs. Herdien, sang last 
month at the West End Woman's Club, Longfellow 
Woman's Club and the Press Club. Anne Leonard, also 
studying with Mrs. Herdien, was heard recently at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel Musical. 

Anne Hathaway was violin soloist for the Chicago Amer- 
ican Radio Concert, February 8. 

Rudolph Reiners, of the College, has been appo:nted con- 
ductor of the orchestra of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Srurkow-Ryper Stupio Program. 

At the program presented February 11, at the Sturkow- 
Ryder studio, the following pupils appeared w:th success : 
Wallate Miller, Sabina Soffer, Elizabeth Branek, Janet 
Friday, Ernau Akeley, Ethel Dale, Luillian Lewis and 
Eugenia McShane. To close the program most happily, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and Anne Hathaway played the 
Beethoven violin and piano sonata, No. 2. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY ITEMS. 

The announcement of the American Conservatory that 
William S. Brady of New York City, one of America’s 
foremost voice teachers, will hold a master class in Chi- 
cago during the summer season, has created a great deal of 
interest among advanced vocal students and professional 
singers throughout the country, judging from the number 
of enquiries received each day in regard to the course. 
Mr. Brady’s career as a master of the voice has been one 
of extraordinary achivement, as is best attested by the 
remarkable success of his pupils, such as Carolina Lazzari, 
Marcella Craft, John Steel, Dorothy Jardon, Kathryn 
Meisle, Grace Wagner and many others. The examina- 
tions for the free scholarship offered by Mr. Brady will 
take place from June 23 to June 25, 

Eugene Christy, tenor, artist pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
will give a recital in Freeport, Ill, on March 12. 

Nora Neal, former pupil of Heniot Levy, is head of the 
iano department of the Kansas Normal College, Pitts- 
oat Kans. | ; ‘ 

George G. Smith, baritone, artist pupil of the vocal 
department, won a success as Joe Burns in “A Buck on 
Leave” recently at the Auditorium. He was obliged to re- 
spond to several encores at each performance. ; 

The announcement that Josef Lhevinne, renowned piano 
virtuoso, would again hold a master class at the Con- 
servatory this coming summer, has created great interest 
among professional pianists and.artist students throughout 
the country, judging from the number of r sts for in- 
formation received daily. Already considerable time has 
been reserved on his schedule. 4 

Carl Abrahamson, formerly a student of Allen Spencer, 
is now head of the School of Music at Red Ring, Min- 
nesota. 
Knuprer Stupro Happenincs. 

Magdalen Massmann, artist student of Walter Knupfer 
and member of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, has 
been engaged as soloist and accompanist by the Redpath 
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Lyceum Bureau for a transcontinental tour of about thirty 
i October 1 


weeks ‘ 

M assmann, pianist, and Eusebio Concialdi, 
baritone, members of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, 
and Camille Robinette, soprano, artist pupil of David 
Baxter, were the soloists at the benefit concert given by 
the H rian Ladies’ Beneficial Society, at the Cort 
Theater, February 12. 

The next student recital of the Knupfer Studios will 
take place March 5 at the school. Advanced students of 
Walter Knupfer, David Baxter, Zerline Muhlmann and 
Eusebio Concialdi will furnish the program, which will 
be preceded by a recital by piano and violinn pupils of 
the junior and preparatory departments. 

Busm Conservatory News, 

Ophelia Averman Vogel, who is at Bush Conservatory 
coaching with Mme. King and Mr. Brazelton, will soon 
return to her home in Pittsburgh, where she will appear 
in piano recital. 

lay Hart, talented member. of the master class of 
Bush Conservatory, has had a busy month, having sung 
for the Lincoln Park Chapter Medinah Temple on Febru- 
ary 13, for the Shrine Chanters at Medinah Temple on 
et 17, and at a reception at the home of Mrs. 
T. H. Hungerford on February 15, and before the Siloam 
Commandery at Oak Park on February 24. 

Jeannette Cox, 


Bush Conservatory Summer Session of 1922 


For the music student who really wants to accomplish 
something in a way big this summer, Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, offers great inducements. Whether he be an am- 
bitious, new student, just starting to develop his talent, a 
professional student returning for coaching, or a teacher 
of music who wishes to “brush up” on new educational 
methods, he will find just what. he wants already planned 
for him in the curriculum of this progressive <a 
school of music and the kindred arts. 

Such artists and teachers as Charles W. Clark, Boza 
Oumiroff, Richard Czerwonky, Julie Rive-King, Jan Chia- 
acm Edgar A. Nelson, Mme. Spravka, and Edgar A. 

raselton will do private teaching, conduct classes in the 
great Master School, and appear in weekly artist recitals 
during the summer months, Bush Conservatory is justly 
proud of its faculty, which numbers over eighty-five and 
constitutes one of the-most distinguished corps of teachers 
of any music school in America. Not only are they bril- 
liant artists of the concert stage, but they are also artists 
who are great instructors as well. 

The Free Master Interpretation Classes, a special fea- 
ture of Bush Conservatory, which drew so much attention 
last summer, will be conducted free of charge to advanced 
students again this year. In these classes the “listening” 
members are given the benefit of the criticisms of the per- 
formances of “active” members. In other words, the 
“listening” members can hear artist repertory played or 
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sung by artist students criticised by artist teachers. One 
can readily imagine how invaluable is such experience. 

Perhaps the department which will interest the greatest 
number of summer students is the Department of Normal 
Training, under Edgar A. Brazelton, dean. Here the new- 
est pedagogical theories are advanced, and the teachers’ 
problems informally discussed at the Round Table. This 
department offers an intensive course for which many pro- 
gressive teachers return year after year. 

Living conditions are simplified tor Bush Conservatory 
students by the maintenance of student dormitories for 
men and women students, These comfortable quarters 
are greatly appreciated by the many out of town students, 
to whom it means a great economy in time and money. 
Proof of their popularity is evidenced by the fact that there 
is always an advance demand for rooms. 

The summer session is conveniently divided into three 
terms—a five week term beginning June 28, an eight week 
term beginning June 7, and a ten week term bginning May 
24. The season ends August 2, in time to give the students 
a breathing spell and real vacation before going back to 
their tasks in the fall. J. 


Among the many artist pupils of Edna Bishop Daniel, of 
Washington, D. C., who are rapidly becoming known ir. the 
musical world is Ruth Peter. Qne of the latest successes 
scored by this charming young singer was when she ap- 
peared recently as Sylvia in Victor Herbert's “Sweethearts,” 
presented by the Washingtonians. In reviewing the opera for 
the Washington Times, Jessie MacBride stated that Miss 
Peter’s is a mellow, free and beautiful voice, that she uses 
delightfully. According to the Weshington Post; “To Miss 
Peter, as Sylvia, perhaps the greatest amount of praise 
must be given for her splendid renditions.” 


An Educational Alliance Concert 


A recital by Miss Kanarik, dramatic soprano; Miss 
Margeson, cello, and Mlle, Baud, accompanist, is an- 
nounced for the evening of March 5 by the Educational 
Alliance, at the Strauss Auditorium, 197 East Broadway, 
New York, 


Cecil Arden’s March Dates 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged to sing in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 31 
Other engagements this month are Ridgewood, N. J., on 
March 9; Memphis, Tenn., on March 21, and Huntsville, 
Ala., on March 23. 


Edith Bennett to Give Debut Recital 


At Aeolian Hall, on Friday evening, March 3, Edith 
Bennett, soprano, will make her New York deput appear 
ance. An unhackneyed program consisting jof French, 
English and Italian groups, make up the program 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From March 2 to March 16 





Alcock, : . Everett, Wash., March 14. 
soe, Movies 8 Portland, Ore., March 15. 
Asien C il : Aberdeen, Wash., March 16. 
. ; y Grattan, Bernardine: 
ee - J March 9. Tarrytown, N. Y., Mareh 11. 
rber, Lye ackett, Arthur: 
Washington. G = gy 2. ioe Mass., March 12, 
estfield, N, J. : ‘ 
Reading, Pa., March 16. Heifetz, Jascha: 


* Indi: is, Ind., March 2. 
Braslau, Sophie: Pailadelphis’ Pa., March 6. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, March 3-4, Wheeling, W. Va., March 9. 
San Diego, Cal., March 6. Columbus, Ohio, March 10. 
Redlands, Cal., March 7, Topeka, ns. arch 13. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 12. Kansas City, Mo., March 14, 
ee oe Marek 13, Hess, Myra 
s é 4. y 
en, Sa, mae 8 Los Angeles, Cal., March 3. 


Breeskin, Elias: . 

Lansing, Mich., March 2. Huberman, Bronislaw: 

Calvé, Baas: Ann Arbor, Mich., March 14. 

, $ 
Buffalo, N; Y., March 7. Hutcheson, Ernest: 

D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Buffalo, N. Y., March 4. 
Brooklyn, N, Y., March 11. Karle, Theo: 

Dux, Claire: Washington, C. H., Obie, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 6. Oxford, Ohio OR oy . 
Detroit, Mich. March 9-10. Lima, Ohio, March 7. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 14 Gallion, Ohio, March 9. 

Flonzaley Quartet: Dayton, Ohio, March 13. 


Millbrook, N. Y., March 2. 
Princeton, N, J., March 3. Kindler, Hans: 
arc 


Boston, Mass., M 9. Coatesville, Pa., March 10. 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. arch 10, 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, Konecny, Josef: 

Washington, D, C., March 13 Rocky Ford, Colo. March 2. 

Delaware, Ohio, March 15. pane “ite Cele. Magen 3. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: Florence, Colo., March 7. 

Chicago, Ill., March 12. Salida, Colo., March &. 
Garrison, Mabel: jolden, Colo., March 10. 

“ Boulder, Colo., March 13. 

Newark, N, J. March 5 Brighton, Colo., March 14. 
Gill, Virginia: Loveland, Colo,, March 15. 

Abington, Pa., March 15. 


Fort Collins, Colo., March 16. 
Godowsky, Leopold: Lennox, Elizabeth: 
Spokane, Wash., March 6. 


n Newport News, Va., March 2. 
Victoria, B. C., March 10. Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Bellingham, Wash., March 13. . 





Youngstown, Ohio, March 14., 


Letz Quartet: Peterson, May: 
Aurora, N. Y., March Chicago, Ill, March 6, 


2 
Saratoga Sp’gs, N.Y. Mar.7.  p,ip Wotei 
No ie. March 8. riheda, ml ek 





Boston, Mass., March 9-10. ] . 

Andover, Mass., March 11. Tacoma, Wash., March 9. 

New London, Conn,, March 13. _ ne, Wash., March 13. 

Spr .. March 14. issoula, Mont., March 15, 

aioe: N. Y., March 15. Raisa, Rosa: 

be Joudt : Ann Arbor, Mich., March 14. 
eveland, arch 5. Reuter, Rudolph: 

Spchester, ‘we, Maret 7. Chicago, Ill, March 15. 

Mei March 9-10, Rimini, Giscomo: i 
aier, Guy: nn Arbor, Mich., March 14. 
St Louis, Mo., March 3-4. R ers, Francis: 


Montgomery, Ala., March 9. H 
Sor Chae te eee ti. ashington, D. C., March 5-6. 


Milligan, Harold: f 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 16. 

Miura, Tomeki ms 
Spokane, ash. larch 2, 
Calgary, Can., March “6-8. 

Can., March 9-11, 

Saskatoon, Can., March 13-15. 

Regina, Can., March 16. 


Elizabeth, N. J., March 9. 
Schelling, Ernest: 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., March 2. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 3-4. 
Schofield, Edgar: 

Haverhill, Mass., March 8. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 


Shawnee, Okla., March 3, 
Memphis, Tenn., March’ 10, 


Nevin, Olive: P 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 16. ee ee aia ¢ 
Ney, Elly: . P Sponges foe p 
amen Tex., March 3. Sousa’s Band: 


Norfolk, Va., March 2-3, 

Richmond, Va., March 4. 
Stanley, Helen: 

Orange, N. J., March 3. 

Boston, Mass., March 12 
Steel, John: 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 2-4. 
Stracciari, Riccardo: 

New Castle, Pa., March 16. 


Whitehill, Clarence: 
Boston, Mass., March 12. 


Williams, Irene: 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


arch 9. 


New Orleans, La., March 6. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 9. 


Pattison, Lee: 
et ae. ae, Marep oS. 
ontgomery, Ala., Mar ; 
New Orleans, La., March 11. 


Pavloska, Irene: 
Lansing, Mich., March ‘2. 


Peegé, Charlotte: 
Birmingham, Ala., March 2. 
Nashville, Tenn., March 4 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 6. 
acksonville, Fla., March 10. 
ampa, Fla., March 13. 
Charleston, &. C., March 15, 





March 14. 
ROCHESTER VIOLINIST IS 
HONORED BY SEVCIK 


Kilbourn Hall of Eastman School of Music to Be Opened 
with Dedicatory Program 


Rochester, N. Y., February 22, 1922——A notable honor 
has been done Harry Samuels, a sixteen-year-old Rochester 
violinist, who has been selected by Otokar Sevcik as one 
of three American violinists to go with him for further 
study at the Pra Conservatory. Young Samuels is a 
pupil of Arthur Pye, of Rochester, and a year ago was 
accepted by Sevcik as a pupil at the Ithaca Conservatory, 
still continuing his study with Mr. Pye. In the autumn 
the young violinist gave a recital in his home town and 
impressed his hearers with the rapid strides he had made 
towards genuine virtuosity. So highly .did Sevcik think 
of his talent that he persuaded the young man’s parents 
to allow him to go to Europe. The famous teacher is bound 
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OTOKAR SEVCIK 


for his home in Pizek, but expects to return to America in a 


was warmly congratulated by Sevcik on the re- 
sult of his teaching, the master saying that of all the young 
pupils who had come to him, Samuels showed most un- 
mistakably the results of careful training in the fundamen- 
tals of his art and it was for that reason that he wished to 
take the youth abroad. Mr. Pye himself studied under 
Leopold Auer in Russia. 


OpenrING or Kirpourn Haut Fesruary 25. 


The date for the opening of Kilbourn Hall, the great 
auditorium of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
has been fixed for February 25, and an elabor: 


auditorium, combining beauty and utility. Work of 1- 
ing the great Skinner organ in the hall is nearly completed, 


experts working night and day to have everything in readi- 
ness on the date set for the dedication. 

Joseph Bonnet, the famous French organist, who arrived 
at the school in January, has already become the center of 
much interest, and inquiries are flowing into the office re- 
garding requirements for eligibility to his master classes. 
It is emphasized that his classes are open to all students, 
whether organ students or not, who desire to listen to his 
instruction and to his playing, as he has always made his 
master class work of general musical interest and he we!l- 
comes as listeners any sincere lovers of music who may care 
to hear his instruction and illustration in teaching his playing 
students. Thus far he has been conducting classes in the 
largest of the studios on the fourth floor, where there is an 
organ of considerable size, but naturally interest is keen to 
hear him on the massive organ which is being installed in 
Kilbourn Hall. H. W. S. 


Harold Land Scores with Pittsburgh Choral 


Harold Land, baritone, made a very successful appearance 
with the Pittsburgh Choral Society, February 14, giving a 
program of unusual interest and variety, which included 
one of Pittsburgh’s own, “At the Mid Hour of Night,” by 
Edward Harris, The two Pittsburgh critics, Harvey B. 
Gaul and Glendenning Keeble, were quick to recognize the 
extended range and natural beauty of Mr. Land’s voice, as 
well as his excellent legato singing. Mr. Gaul spoke of him 
as “sometimes baritone cantante” and “sometimes basso 
profundo.” This combination is indeed rare. He also spoke 
of “his splendidly sustained passages” in the Paladilhe chan- 
son. Special mention was made of the old Plancgon war- 
horse, “Le Cor,” by Flegier. Mr. Keeble commented on his 
“naturally beautiful voice” and the “wide extremes of his 
range” and the “vitality that properly belongs to it.” 


Dallas Male Chorus, Inc., Issues Bulletin 


The Dallas Male Chorus, Inc., is composed of ninety- 
three active members and seventy-three associate, who con- 
tribute ten dollars a year as dues and in return receive tick- 
ets for all of the artist concerts. The chorus meets every 
Monday evening and at the end of this season will have 
given six concerts, under the direction of Paul Van Kat- 
wijk. A weekly bulletin, called “Musical Moments,” is is- 
sued, the first copy being printed on February 3 last. The 
February 10 copy contains a short article entitled “Men 
and Music,” a message from Don Albert, musical director 
of the Palace Theater Orchestra, and an advance story 
about Frieda Hempel, who will make her appearance in that 
city on March 10, and President E. C. Blesi’s weekly mes- 
sage. 


Althouse Sings for Radiophone 


Paul Althouse is one of the latest among the artists of 
prominence to sing for the radiophone, only Mr. Althouse’s 
performance was in conjunction with his concert appear- 
ance in Springfield, Mass., as soloist with the Orpheus Club, 
under the leadership of John J. Bishop. A special trans- 
mitter was i for the soloist and others for the 
chorus, so that the performance was heard by people “listen- 
ing in” many miles from the scene of the actual happening. 
Incidentiy, Mr. Althouse as usual “went over big” and the 


concert was’a success from every standpoint. 


Mrs. MacDowell Having Busy Season 


_ Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell has been having an exceed- 
ingly busy season this year, what with giving lectures on 
the works of her late husband, illustrated by herself at the 
oo and telling of the splendid work being done by the 

ward MacDowell Association at Peterboro, N. H. Among 
the thirty odd en, ts which she has filled was one 
io Se. at Soe she =e iven * unusually 
ent ; imately people attended 
this concert and Mrs. MacDowell was compelled to give 
numerous encores. 
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Dickinson Historica, Bacw Recitats, 

The third historical organ lecture-recital in the series of 
music by Bach, given by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, director of 
music at Union Theological Seminary, took place in the 
chapel of that institution on February 21. Again every seat 
was occupied, with extra seats placed in the aisles, and a 
highly interested audience listened to the music as presented 
by Adele Parkhurst, soprano; Fred Patton, bass; Grace 
Potter Carroll, pianist, and a chorus of male voices, the 
last named being made up of the choir of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, thirty young men with W. L. Clark as leader. 
All of the music was from the Leipsic period of Bach, when 
he was organist and director of music at the St. Thomas 
Church, beginning 1723. Miss Parkhurst sang “It’s All the 
Wind,” and Mr. Patton contributed “Amore Traditore,” 
both the numbers proving novelties to everyone and enjoyed. 
Miss Parkhurst’s limpid and clear high soprano voice and 
Mr. Patton's robust bass especially suited these two numbers. 
They also were the principals in the humorous work, “The 
Coffee Cantata,” which produced audible smiles. The cheer- 
ful music contained in the piano concerto movements, played 
by Grace Potter Carroll, were likewise enjoyable items. 
The male chorus sang chorales and Dr. Dickinson played 
an allegro from the sixth organ sonata, also lecturing on the 
various numbers, all in his usual highly interesting and 
sometimes humorous manner. 

Florence Foster JENKINS SINGS FoR CHELTONIANS. 

A musicale and tea of unusual interest was given in the 
MacDowell Galleries February 21, when a party of Chel- 
tonians, from Cheltenham, England, were entertained, some 
of these guests having met by accident in New York. They 
had not seen each other for twenty years. 

A program of English songs was sung by Florence Foster 
Jenkins, accompanied by Beatrice Raphael. Beatrice Maude 
presided at the tea table. Among the Cheltonians present 
were Mr. aad Mrs. Moffat Johnstone, Charles Chappell, 
Croker King (from the “Bulldog Drummond” Company), 
St. Clair Bayfield, Sylvia Johnstone, Mrs. Hammond Clarke, 
Henry Cossart and Phyllis Hemingway. 

Amy Grant Gives “SALOME,” 

The usual fortnightly 11 o’clock Thursday opera recital by 
Amy Grant, with Lawrence Schauffler at the piano, Aeolian 
Hall, February 23, had an audience manifestly absorbed in 
every detail of the affair. It included the “Dance of the 
Veils” (Aeolian pipe organ), performance of “Traumerei” 
(Strauss) on the Duo-Art piano, analysis of text and music, 
and recitation of the text, with piano. In this Miss Grant 
held attention every moment, for she gives the Wilde story 
in tense manner; every characteristic stood forth clearly, 
and the deeply expressive voice and spontaneous gestures 
of the reader served to fix it indelibly in memory. Miss 
Grant's February recitals of operas include “Thais,” at the 
Plaza Hotel; “Dead City,” at Aeolian Hall, Rye and Sum- 
mit; “Salome,” at Aeolian Hall and Pittsburgh. She also 
gave “Faust,” “Aida” and “Love of the Three Kings” in 
Pittsburgh, free to the public, through the local management 
of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Tuurssy SEVENTH MUSICALE. 

Emma Thursby’s seventh Friday afternoon musical re- 
ception, February 17, was largely attended and the music 
greatly appreciated. Several of Miss Thursby’s artist pupils 
took part. Martha Henry Timothy sang beautifully “Dawn” 
and “Nursery Rhymes,” by Pearl G, Curran, accompanied 
by the composer, Clara Deeks sang artistically “Lungi dal 
Caro bene” (Secchi), “Bergerette” (Recli),.“Rest Thee My 
Spirit” (Strauss), “Il Neige” (Bemberg), “The Lute” 
(Woodman), accompanied by Kathryn Kerin. Yadwiga 
Benda sang “To the Fields” (Rachmaninoff) and “Hopak” 
(Moussorgsky). “‘Ho, the Piper,” “Rain,” “The Holiday,” 
were sung by Blanche Da Costa, accompanied by the com- 
poser, Pearl G. Curran. Kittie Berger played two of her 
own compositions, “Inspiration” and “Remembrance,” on 
her famous harp-zither, presented to her by Adelina Patti. 
Vladimir Brenner, a Russian pianist who has but recently 
arrived, proved himself a very fine artist. He played 
“Humoreske” (Rachmaninoff), second etude (Scriabine), 
and a valse (Chopin). Edgar Fowlston, an English baritone 
of very pleasing voice quality, gave “Bois Epais” (Lully) 
and “Some Rival” (old English). S. A. Van Meter, Jr., 
baritone, sang charmingly “Until” (Sanderson) and “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance). 

Active. SpeKe-SEELEY Pupits. 

February has been a month of many interesting activities 
in the Metropolitan Opera House studios of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley. At the delightful musicale in honor of 
Charles O. Bassett, composer, prior to his sailing for the 
Orient, Miss Morlang, Miss Plum, Elizabeth Wright and 
Miss Campbell sang arias and solos, and all of the pupils 
joined in some part songs of the composer. Iva Belle 
Squires gave some charming readings. Lillian Morlang, 
soprano, was the soloist in “The Creation” at the Metropoli- 
tan Temple, and is re-engaged for the March production of 
“The Messiah.” She was special soloist at the Sunday af- 
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ternoon meeting of the union Branch, Y. M. C. A., and at the 
monthly musical services of the Church of the Disciples. 
yg Wright, contralto of the Creston Avenue Baptist 

hurch, appeared in concert at the Bronx Y. M. C. A,, and 
Audrey Launder, contralto of Warburton Avenue Baptist 
Church, was heard in two lovely groups of songs at the an- 
nual Masonic concert in Yonkers, 


Joun Barnes WELLS In ALBANY. 

John Barnes Wells, well known tenor and fast becoming 
known as composer of many songs of originality, with Fill- 
more Ohman appeared in Albany on February 14, giving two 
hours of vocal and piano music. The Knickerbocker Press 
of that city calls them “a delightful musical team, which 
held the large audience in a witchery of music for two 
hours.” It was Mr, Wells’ fourth appearance in Albany 
in two years and Mr. Ohman’s second this season. The 
Knickerbocker Press devotes much space to this recital in 
an article written by William H, Haskell, from which a 
portion is quoted as follows: 

John Barnes Wells comes near to being a sort of American musi- 
cal institution, One feels that if Booth Tarkington’s prose, George 
Ade’s humor spirit, a dash of Lincolnian humanity, and just a 
bit of Riley pathos could be merged with the older, classic mood, 
and the whole transplanted into music, it would suggest the John 
Barnes Wells who impresses the average audience, His metier 
is so broad, and his facility in all its ranges so graceful that he 
is a sort of vocal Esperantist—a translator of a universal musical 
tongue. 

He was in excellent voice last night, phrasing with all the 
delicacy demanded of seventeenth and eighteenth century songs; 
giving real imagination to some Oriental Le Gallienne verse set 
to exotic music by W. Frank Harling, giving you the very swing 
and sway of the negro camp meeting with his humor and pathos 
in the “spirituals” and then bringing up with the Wells’ nonsense 
songs—the dessert (or is it the cocktail?) of the feast, 

e lover of artistic singing relished his first song, “Love Me 
or Not,” of Secchi; found his breath control, his shading and his 
tones true at all times, and agreed that his “Laddie in Khaki,” of 
Florence Aylward, had unwonted ipanivetion, The list could be 
extended ‘to include everything, for Wells makes of each a gem, As 
a humorist his ‘‘Turtle,” “Little Rock,” “The Elfman” and “The 
Lilac Tree” ring true. He was most generous last night, but he 
always leaves you hungry for more.” 

SouTHLAND SINGERS AT Mar Concerts. 

Charles D. Isaacson, director of the Evening Mail con- 
certs, was fortunate to obtain the Southland Singers, nearly 
seventy voices, to sing at the concert of February 27, Leroy 
Tebbs conductor, at the Wadleigh High School, with Jacque- 
line de Moor, seventeen year old pianist, as accompanist. 
Their numbers were as follows: “Love Is So New,” Barlow; 
“Memories of the Dance,” Neidlinger; “I'll Think of Thee,” 
Julian Edwards; “Largo,” Handel; “Smilin’ Through,” 
Penn; “Ma Little Sunflower, Good Night,” Vanderpool, and 
“A Hong Kong Romance,” Hadley. 

PatTrerson ArrANGES Y, M. C. A, Concert. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of singing, arranged 
a program for the Y, M. C. A., East Side, on February 18. 
The Misses Holland, pupils of Miss Patterson, gave great 
pleasure with their singing. Violet Nedderson, pianist, was 
well received; she showed good training, and promises to 
become a pianist of more than usual ability. 

Nicaois’ Newsurcu Cuore at Haverstraw. 

The Trinity Methodist Choir of 100 voices, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., under the direction of John W. Nichols, was re- 
cently invited to give a musical service at the Haverstraw 
Methodist Church. Several of the local churches gave up 
their services in order that the congregation’ might attend. 
The Trinity Choir is rapidly winning a reputation as one of 
the best choirs in the Hudson River region. 

TurNeR Macey Works HEarp. 
February 25, at the Ampico Studios, Sally Hamlin gave 


“The Children’s Musical Hour.” “The Worry Cow,” “Cap- 
tain Jim Rim” and “Nick the Gnome,” by Florence Turner 
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Maley, were on the program, the composer at the piano 
Edward Kasper sang her “Lily White Liza’ at the Ambassa- 
dor Theater, February 26, in the Polyclinic Music Review 
given by ex-service men. “Tiny Songs of Fantasie” will 
soon be issued by Ditson, and the John Church Company 
has in hand two songs—“If I Were a Butterfly” and “The 
Wonder of the Thing.” Schirmer has also accepted a new 
song, and it appears that the Maley works are fast becom- 
ing popular. ; 
Krono.p Memoria Testimonia Concert. 

Henry Hadley and Bendix T, Minden were appointed the 
artists committee and Carnegie Hall authorized, with Sun- 
day evening, May 7, as the date, for the Kronold testimonial 
concert. It is planned to obtain leading vocal and instru- 
mental artists as soloists for this worthy undertaking. A 
group of cellists, etc., are on the roster for the affair. 
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Studio: 253 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6723 


Office hours 12 to 2, 


Circular on request. 














Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, 

New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1922. 

Mary E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mick., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, 

Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
June, September and March. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
February, March, Miami, Fla.; April, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Jun Jul, Columbus, Ohio, 

Beatrice 8. el, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas, 

eanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas; San Antonio, Texas, on June 5 and July 17, 
Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th St., New York; New 
York City, June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., August 1; Jefferson 

City, Mo., Sept, 11. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas Coy Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
ior Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; 
Elm St., Dallas, Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, heme 122. 
Carrie Munger Long, 6v* Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly througn the year. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street 
New York City, January 3; Portland, Ore., June 17, an 
_ Seattle, Wash., August 1. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 ashington 
Seatt end February. 
tella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San 
Texas. eek end class begins Oct. 6, nes 
Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex, 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— i. EX a i Grond View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., June 
‘o July A 
S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19, 
Mrs, H, R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
15, March 15, and May 15, 
Anna W, hitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mattie D, Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
qune rte 4 i* fev. r agg nny month thereafter, Ad- 
5 “9 aco, Texas, 91 
New York City or 915 Carnegie Hall, 


Street, Waco, Texas, Novem- 
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OAKLAND THRILLED BY 
PAVLOWA’'S PERFORMANCES 


Russian Grand Opera Company Gives Three Operas— 
Notes 

Oakland, Cal., February 24, 1922—Two Pavlowa pro- 
grams of exquisite charm were given at the Municipal 
Opera House, January 23 and 24, when “standing room 
only,” was heard from the box office comparatively early 
each evening. A large and distinguished cast, corps de 
hallet and symphony orchestra, with a repertory compris- 
ing infinite variety and attractiveness, combined to make 
these two performances stand out preerainently in the list 
of this season's successes. Besides Anna Paviowa herself, 
whose every movement makes a beautiful picture, many 
other eminent dancers were seen, among them being Hilda 
Butsova, Laurent Novikoff, M. Karavaieff, M. Pianowski, 
and others. Theodore Stier was orchestra director. The 
production was under the local management of Miss Z. W. 
Potter 

Russian Granp Opera CompANy IN THree Operas, 


A novel and unusual feature of the present musical sea- 
son was the two-day visit to the Municipal Opera House of 
the Russian Grand Opera Company in three important 
Russian grand operas, January 28 and 29—‘“Doubrovsky,” 
by Ed. Franzgovith Napravnik; the “Tsar's Bride,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; and “Boris Godounoff,” by Moussorg- 
sk¥. The company comprised one hundred members, in- 
cluding artists, principals, and technical men, and was un- 
der the musical direction of Leo Feodoroff. This is its 
first American tour, but for the past five years the Russian 
Grand Opera Company has been touring the Orient. It is 
about to open an extended tour in Europe, Oakland being 
its last engagement in this country, 

Notes. 

Unique entertainments seldom furnished Oaklanders were 
two performances given recently at the Auditorium Opera 
House of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes. 

The Rock Ridge Wemen’s Club made community singing 
a feature of its first meeting this year. Its Guest Day was 
on January 17, when a musical program was given by Eula 
Grandberry, accompanied by Nora Philmany. A talk, 
“Women in Music,” was heard by George von Hagel. Mrs. 
W. P. L’Hommedieu, is curator of the music history sec- 
tion 
New directors to take office for the ensuing year of the 
Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association are as fol- 
lows: Virginia Graham, president; Thomas Freeman, vice 
president; Mrs. William Tudor, corresponding secretary ; 
Mabel Brousseau, recording secretary; Orley See, treas- 
urer; Gerard Taillandier and Gladys MacDonald, directors. 


George Paul Wagner, for more than nine years a mem- 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, died re- 
cently at his home in Alameda, age forty-three years. 

A recent announcement from Minna McGauley says 
Ruth St. Denis will direct and take part in the pageant to 
be given on March 4, for the benefit of the $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund for Mills College. 

_A_ survey of music instruction in the public schools of 
California is to be undertaken by Glenn H. Woods, direc- 
tor of music in the Oakland schools, who has been appointed 
to the task, which is to be a preliminary effort to stan- 
dardize music instruction for all schools in the state, Four 
months will be given to the work. The University of Cali- 
fornia will assist in outlining a questionnaire. 

Several of the members of the Plymouth Conservatory 
of Music, assisted by William W. Carruth, gave a concert 
on January 6. 

arl Rackle, a young pianist of ability, has recently 
given three recitals at the home of Mrs. Albert Claassen 
to large audiences. 

The choral organized recently by Minnie Fleisner-Lewis 
is meeting for weekly rehearsals at 1425 Jefferson street. 
Liew ig is room for additional voices adaptable for choral 
work, 

A local singer who has been making friends in recent 
appearances is Isabelle Saxon, coloratura soprano. 

The Philharmonic Trio was featured in a concert, at 
Ebell Hall, on January 30, by the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association. The Trio consists of Orley See, 
violinist; W. W. Vilalpando, cello; W. W. Carruth, piano. 
Other artists and their ge oe follow: Mrs. John H. 
Merrill, Maybelle West, Kathryn Goggin, Nelson McGee, 
Josephine C. Iwyn. 

The second concert of the Adelphian Club series of three 
took place on January 31 at the Adelphian club house, when 
again the program was given by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety of San Francisco. Also assisting in the program was 
Marie Partridge Price, vocalist, with Mrs. John Alexandre 
as accompanist. 

After an European concert tour, following his debut in 
Berlin last October, Albert King, young Oakland pianist, 
returned recently to his home in Piedmont. He has the 
distinction of having been the first American to brave a 
Berlin audience since before the World War, and his re- 
ception, it is said, was flattering. He has brought back 
with him many exceptional numbers, among the most 

rized being several manuscripts given him by Mme. 
<aver Scharwenka, wife of the noted pianist-composer, 
for whom King played at a musicale. 

The vesper musical service at Mills College, February 5, 
was given by Ernest Paul Allen, euphonium player, and 
William W. Carruth, pianist and organist. 

R. C. (Cliff) Durant has purchased from Fritz Kreisler 
a rare Guarneri violin for $20,000. The violin was made 


t 
on r 

Mme. Stella V presented 
well known in the bay cities, and Irene Fremont, 
soprano (courtesy John Whitcomb Nash), at artists’ 
recital and dansant, January 24, at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

George Kruger, pianist and instructor, introduced Leona 
Spitzer at a concert recently held in the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, in a brilliant pi recital. Miss Spitzer 
played with expression and style that showed excellent tui- 
tion, and commanded a technic which overcame with ease 
the most difficult passages. She has also temperament and 


i 
i 
: 


a beautiful singing tone. Irene Fremont interspersed the 
piano numbers with some delightful songs. The concert 


was under the able direction of Mme. Vought. 

The pupils of McIntyre and Urner’s School of Music 
“a in a song and instrumental recital on Feb- 
ruary 2. , 

wg ty Bye month of February six recitals were sched- 
uled to be given by the students and faculty of Mills Col- 
lege Music Department. The pupils of Catherine Urner 
and Joseph McIntyre played on February 2 and 9; the 
> om of Henrietta Blanchard and Frederick Biggerstaff 

ebruary 16; and the pupils of Edward F. Schneider 
Elizabeth Mackall, Fe' ry 23. Catherine Urner and 
Flora Rouleau, members of the faculty, will be heard in a 
public concert shortly. E. A. T. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA PRESENTS 
HELEN STANLEY AS SOLOIST 


Other Artists Give Programs 


Portland, Ore., February 12, 1922.—The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton conducting, played to a 
large and enthusiastic audience at the Heilig Theater, Feb- 
ruary 8. There were excellent tonal contrasts in Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian” suite, which opened the program. Much 
applause was also bestowed on Glazounoff’s polonaise. 
This time there was no symphony on the program. Helen 
Stanley, soprano of New York, was the soloist. She of- 
fered the aria of Micaela from “Carmen,” also the “Air 
de Lia” from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” Debussy. Mme. Stan- 
ley won high honors for her faultless singing. She had 
splendid support from Conductor Denton and his sixty 


men. 

On February 3 the Griffes Trio (Olga Steeb, pianist; 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and Edna Thomas, mezzo con- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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“Tue Last Wattz.” 


“I have been a faithful reader of the Musicat Courier for 
many years, I notice that your Information Bureau gives very 
valuable information to the public and that the public needs this 
yaluable information. I want to ask you the following question: 
Regarding the operetta ‘The Last Watts,’ I would fixe to ask 

ou if you know if this opera, or light opera, is published in 
ny, I mean the vocal score for voice with piano accompani- 
ment, know that it is not published in this country in English, 
but could you find out for me or give me information where 
could find out if this operetta will ever be published in this 
country in English.” 
You can secure complete information regardin, 
eisronls the Tama Publishing Company, 1428 
ork, N. Y. 


this work by 
roadway, New 


Nove.to Songs. 

“I am_ anxious to_know who publishes the Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas. Where can I obtain ‘Bless You’ and ‘Prairie Boy’ by 
Ivor Novello, which I heard from the manuscript last winter 
in New York?” 

You can secure the Gilbert-Sullivan operas from C. H. Ditson 
& Co,, 8 East 34th street, New York. “Bless You” can be ordered 
at any music store; it is published by Leo Feist. “Prairie Boy” is 
still in manuscript and cannot be had. ‘‘Page’s Road Song,” also 
by Novello and sung at the same concert, is published by Enoch & 
Sons, 56 East 34th street, New York, and can be ordered through 


any music store, 
Gornc ABRoap. 


“Will you kindly give me the benefit of your advice? What 
are musical conditions in Europe now or what are they likely 
to be within the next few years? Are the opera houses doing 
business full season as before the war? My daughter has a 
good voice, trained along correct lines as far as she has gone, 

he aspires to an opera singer, Would it not be better, 
therefore, to send her abroad next fall to finish her training 

where she could hear opera as often as she wanted to at a 

nominal sum, and would there not be a much better chance for 

her to get into o there, when she is ready for routine than 
here at home? inally, which country, Italy, France or Ger- 
many, and which city?” 

As you will discover if oe read the Musica, Courier regularly, 
there is go of music being performed in Europe today, You 
know how bad the economic situation is there, and there is very 
little profit in music for any except the important artists. The opera 
houses are doing, as a rule, a great deal of business but also at a 
loss, which is made up for by state or city subsidies. It is quite 
true that your daughter would have more chance of getting into 
opera abroad than here, and hearingsopera oftener at a reasonable 
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Modo Antico,” “A Fragment—When the Sun’s Gone 
Down” and an “Oriental Sketch” from “Three Preludes.” 
It was gh gn interesting to get his own interpreta- 
tions. In the remainder of the program he was assisted 
by Vida Mitholland, rT ; d: teel Jamison, tenor; Zoe 
Pearl Park, contralto; ph Grosvenor, baritone, and Max 
Olanoff, violinist. The songs rendered included “O Won- 
drous Night” and “The Crystal Gazer,” baritone; “Noc- 
turne” and “The Last Hour,” contralto; “We Too” and 
“The Great Awakening,” tenor; “Now Like a Lantern,” 
“Song Without Words” and “O Wondrous Light,” soprano. 
Max Olanoff played “Chant Négre,” “Interméde Arabe,” 
“Eklog” ‘and “In Elizabethan Days,” the “Eklog” being 
especially beautiful. Kitty Cheatham was in the audience, 
and was prevailed upon to sing two songs which were dedi- 
cated to her. The whole program showed the versatility 
of Mr, Kramer as a composer, and it was a treat to hear 
his songs, which are so deservedly popular with singers, 
given with his own accompaniments. 

A reception followed the program, when the guests were 
presented to Mr, Kramer and the other artists. Refresh- 
ments were served, and all expressed an appreciation for 
the enjoyable evening. 


Pupils of Mme. Newkirk Win Favor 


Grace Munson, contralto, of New Haven, Conn., and an 
artist-pupil of Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, appeared recently 
in that city with the St. Ambroise Society, after which she 
was scheduled to appear in the same city at the Lincoln 
Memorial Banquet and at a concert at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Munson has been selected as soloist to repre- 
sent the St. Ambroise Society at the musical of the Danbury, 
Conn., Musical Club on March 16. She has a brilliant 
contralto voice and has been a pupil of Mme. Newkirk 
for several years. She is soloist at the Trinity M. E. 
Church of New Haven. 

Another pupil, Ruth Bowman, created a very favorable 
impression recently at a concert at Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
before an audience of 2,000. According to the Sentinel, 
“she sang four encores, the audience having to be requested 
to allow the concert to proceed. Miss Bowman has been 
offered the soprano position in two New York churches, 
but as she is yet but seventeen and in high school, her 
teacher will not consent to having her take a position this 
season.” 

Mrs, Arthur Bibben, soprano, who has always studied 
with this teacher, has been re-engaged to sing at the Stam- 
ford, Conn., Presbyterian Church, where Clayton E. Hotch- 
kiss, of the Yale Music School, is the organist. This is 
consickred an exceedingly important position. 
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| NEW YORK CONCERTS 





Thursday, March 2 
New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon...Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening. ...... .... Carnegie Hall 
Svea Hanson, song recital, evening......... .Aeolian Hall 
Rudolph Jung, song recital, evening........ ..Town Hall 


Friday, March 3 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening. ....Carnegie Hall 
La Forge-Bertimen Noonday Musicale..... .. Aeolian Hall 
Edith Bennett, song recital, evening............/ Acolian Hall 


Saturday, March 4 


Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall 


Glee Club Contest, evening. .............005. Carnegie Hall 
London String Quartet, evening............... Aeolian Hall 
Orchestra Concert, evening. ... Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sunday, March 5 


Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon......Carnegie Hall 


New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon. ...Acolian Hall 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals, afternoon. . .Town Hall 
Nicholas Mulnios, song recital, evening......... Town Hall 
Sousa’s Band, evening............cccccesceces Hippodrome 


Monday, March 6 
Cornelia Rider Possart, piano recital, afternoon, 


Aeolian Hall 


Trio Classique of New York, evening...... .. Aeolian Hall 
Mr, and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, sonata recital, evening, 
Town Hall 
Tuesday, March 7 
Marian Veryl, song recital, afternoon........./ Aeolian Hall 
Flonzaley Quartet, evening................0004 Aeolian Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, March 8 


Ulysses Lappas, song recital, evening. . .... Town Hall 


Ney in Houston, Texas 





price. As to which country, either Italy or Germany afford more 
opportunities than France, the choice would depend upon wheth 
she would want to go in more extensively for Italian or German 


opera. 
Stace Fricut. ; 

“Do you think many people suffer from stage fright after 
they have once made an appearance, or does it keep on? Do 
singers suffer from it more than actors?” 

Stage fright has many victims and is erratic in its course, It 
is usually at the first appearance of a singer that the symptoms are 
most noticeable, but often the victim is able to recover more or less 
as the opera on, celebrated opera singer told us that she 
suffered terribly from stage ne oy as she in the wings wait- 
ing for her entrance cue, feeling she could not ‘sing a note, but 
when the cue came ped out where she could see the 


ESTHER DAL 


Elly Ney will give a recital in Houston, Tex., on 
March 3, 
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audience, it left her at once, She often sent word to the manag 
that she could not sing, was too ill, that this time it was not stage 
fright, Debutantes are often afflicted on their tirst performance, 
giving an entirely wrong impression as to their capabilities. Yes, 
it is doubtless true that singers suffer more than actors from this 
unpleasant nervous attack, Even the great Caruso was considerably 
affficted with this form of ner , especially on the first night 
of a season, 
Do Women SING IN THE Russtan CHuRCH? 
“I am told the singing is fine in the Russian churches. Do 
women take part in the choir?” ; 

No, the singing is done entirely b men—their voices beautifully 
trained. Russian basses are famed for their true profundo quality 
and extreme low range. Singing forms a large part of the ser- 
vice and one who has once heard the Russian service in its full 
beauty can never forget it, 


Mopern Pieces AND PHRASING. 

“Will you please tell me what is meant by “modern pieces,’ 
and a list of medium grade modern pieces to illustrate what is 
meant? Also will you please give me a good, full definition 
of phrasing?” : 
What a “modern piece” is depends largely upon the point of 

view. Some young and indiscreet musicians have gotten so far al- 
ready as to look w even Debussy as a trifle old fashioned. 
However, for a pall ay Ay one might omy, that modern pieces 
are those by contemporary composers which differ from the older 
works in that, neither in form nor harmonic structure do they 
follow the set of rules which were considered au fait previous to, 
perhaps, 1890, Modern Page| are apt to be rather difficult tech- 
nically, but here are a few that are not so hard as some others: 
Palmgren, “May Nights;” Debussy, “Children’s Corner; , Ravel, 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” and ‘The White Peacock” of an 
American composer, the late Charles T, Griffes, For some ultra- 
modern things, you might look at Schénberg’s “Three Pieces” or 
Ornstein’s “Moonlight.” : d : ; 
Phrasing, one might say, is the moulding of the musical line of 
a composition according to the indications furnished by the com- 
© and in agreement with the style of the composition and the 
inner meaning of the music. 


Phillip Gordon Resumes Tour 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, returned to New York early in 
January to visit his mother. Mr. Gordon has been away on 
a successful concert tour in which his piano playing was 
received with enthusiasm in the following cities: Kirks- 
ville, La Plata, St. Louis, Mo.; Keokuk, Fort Madison, 
Iowa; Madison, Oshkosh, Marinette, Wis. ; Menominee, 
Mich.; Peshtigo, Wis.; Escanaba, Mich.; Sioux Falls, 
South D.; Grand Forks, North D.; Omaha, Neb.; Wich- 
ita, Kans., and Oklahoma City. F ; 

Mr. Gordon was assisted during this tour by Lois John- 
ston for the first ten concerts and by Dorothy Dickerson 
for the last two concerts. ; 

During Mr. Gordon’s short stay in New York, he was 
busy teaching and had five engagements before clubs of 
the city. He was assisted at these concerts by Geraldine 
Marwik, soprano; Miss Whittimore, cellist, and Dr. Sig- 
mund § musical critic. A feature of these New York 
concerts was Mr. Gordon’s playing in direct comparison 
with his records on the Ampico. At present Mr. Gordon is 
on his southern tour. 


Musicale-Reception at Erb Studio 


John Warren Erb presented a program of compositions 
by A. Walter Kramer, February 11, with the noted com- 
poser himself at the piano, Mr. Kramer opened the pro- 
gram, playing three of his piano numbers—“Menuetto in 
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Ethel Frank Scores with Strauss and 
London Symphony 


January 17, at Royal Albert Hall, London, a concert of 
compositions of Richard Strauss was given, with Ethel 
Frank, soprano, soloist, and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. The program was as follows: Symphonic poem, “Don 
Juan,” Richard Strauss and orchestra; songs with orchestral 
accompaniment—"Die Heil’gen drei Konige,”’ “Morgen,” 
“Standchen”—Ethel Frank and Richard Strauss with 
orchestra; symphonic poem, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” orchestra and Richard Strauss; songs with orches- 
tral accompaniment—“Mienen Kinde,” “Freundliche Vision,” 
“Cacilie’—Ethel Frank and Richard Strauss with orchestra; 
symphonjc poem, “Tod and Verklarung,” orchestra and 
Richard ‘Strauss. 

The success of Miss Frank is well shown by the follow- 
ing unedited comments of the London press: 


Between the orchestral works were groups of well known songs 
sung with orchestral accompaniment by Ethel Frank. The happiest 
was the delicate instrumentation of the popular “Standchen,” Wise 
Frank sang them with rare refinement and sympathy. “Morgen,” 
one of Strauss’ most appealing songs, suited her peculiarly well, 
and it was remarkable with what success she managed to preserve 
the personal feeling of the lyric, so that while she was singing it 
there was a real silence throughout the audience, a thing which 
only comes in the Albert Hall when the singer has gained complete 
attention.—The Times, 

But if there was no personality in the conducting there was any 
amount in the singing of some Strauss songs by Ethel Frank, 
whose extraordinary gift for sustaining and poising a big phrase 
showed up better than ever in this vast space, Her emotional ab- 
sorption in the music even reacted on Strauss, into the orchestral 
accompaniments of the songs, and especially of the lovely ‘‘Morgen,” 
he put an intensity of pm ol that was mostly sadly lacking in his 
conducting of the symphonic poems.—Manchester Guardian, 


Miss Frank, who sang some half a dozen of the songs, surpassed 
herself, and I can recall no singer whose work betrays a higher sense 


of musicianship, or who holds the balance between the demands of 
song and interpretation more evenly, Some of her entries were 
remarkable for the subtlety of their making, and her expressive 


voice throughout was part of the orchestra rather than a separate 


unit.—London Express. 





Never 


was singer better poaneupented than Ethel’ Frank in the 
six Strauss songs on Tuesday, 


had expected to find her voice 
too small for this hall, and, of course, in a sense no voice (as 
certainly no orchestra) is ever big enough for it. But she never, 
at any climax, gave out more tone than her organ was capable of 
producing musically, and she should thank conductor and orchestra 
for giving her no incitement to do so, Her phrasing and articula- 
tion were well-nigh perfect, and her whole interpretation thor- 
oughly artistic. She has indeed taken a long step forward since her 
first appearance in this country last ccastauthe Observer. 


what divinity of grace was the music written; and 


But—with 
Frank sang the German words.—London 


how brilliantly Ethel 
Graphic. 


The program was exclusively composed of Strauss’ own works— 
the three symphonic poems “Don Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
“Death ‘and Transfiguration”’—and two groups of songs rendered 





ETHEL FRANK, 


soprano. 


by Ethel Frank with consummate artistry. Indeed, the warm ap- 
plause was due as much to her pure vocalization and perfect inter- 
pretation as to Strauss’ conducting.—The Daily Mirror. 


Miss Frank, although suffering from cold, overcame this disad- 
vantage, and sang with her usual culture and intellectualism, colored 
with that touch of rare genius which transforms words with music 
into the beauty and charm of a perfect song. The Lieder were 
in many moods—the religious fervor of ‘‘The ear Kings, 
the daintily trip ing “Serenade,” the “Meinen Kinde” lu my and 
wholly delighttul “Cecily,” which the audience insisted on having 
repeated.— Westminster zette, 

On the whole the songs were the most attractive feature of the 
evening, for Ethel Frank not only gave them a personal note, but 
also sang with delightful ease and purity of tone.—Daily News. 

From the listener’s point of view, the most satisfactory perform- 
ances were those in which the orchestra ae 4 was of more 
modest proportions, the songs which Ethel nk sang pleasing 


the composer and the audience—“Die Heil’gen drei Konige,” “Mor- 
gen,” and a dainty serenade, which was encored, “Meinen Kinde,” 
“Freundliche Vision,” and “Cacilie,”"—Daily Telegraph. 

Ethel Frank, who sang six of the songs, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, much increased her reputation by her efforts, The o~ 
dience was not slow to recognize both the charm and the expres- 
siveness of her delivery of “ ol and of “Cacile,” and numbers 
in each group were repeated.—Morning Post, 





I noticed no signs of opposition, and polite applause changed to 
an enthusiastic ovation after “Don Juan” ead three exquisite 
Strauss songs beautifully sung by Ethel Frank.—Daily Sketch. 


Several of the composer's songs were sung during th i 
by Ethel Frank, Strauss conducting the orchestral p Rnedihs sere 4 
Miss Frank sang very beautifully the “Drei Heilige Konige” and 
the Fay me giving the or Se,cperminsty that it had to be 
repeated, nother group, equally ightfully sung, included ‘‘Ca- 
cilie” and “Freundliche Vision.” —Daily Chronicle. as » 





__Ethel Frank sang a number of the earlier Strauss songs i beau- 
tiful style-—Sunday Times. oti saeaal 


Miss Frank advanced her reputation by her exceedingly accom- 
piiaees singing, which lacks only a touch of self-forgetting magic.— 
Jaily Mail. 


Not all the songs benefited by the orchestral accompaniment but 
they were all finely sung by Ethel Frank.—The Referee. 


To some extent Ethel Frank came to the rescue by giving per- 
formances of some of the songs in a style which could truly be 
described as interpretation.—Evening Star. 


Jeanne Laval’s Successful Engagements 
_ Jeanne Laval, the contralto, sang January 31 at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, and her appearance in Indianapolis (“The 
Messiah”) December 15 brought her equal success, an audi- 





JEANNE LAVAL, 
mezzo contralto, 


ence of ten thousand people attending the affair, Following her 
recital in Town Hall, November 17, the New York press 
agreed as to her merits, publishing the following: 

A contralto voice of charm which she matched with songs of 


three centuries and four languages. The best known was “Fleur 
des Bles” in admirable French—New York Times. 





Sang with taste, sentiment, and intelligent use of bet gifts. Her 


French songs had grace and charm.—New York Herald. 





Charming simplicity and directness characterized her singing of 
a program of Italian, German, French, Russian, and American 
songs.—-New York Evening Telegram. 


Miss Laval’s contralto voice has an upper register of almost 
true soprano quality and of much beauty, She sang with taste 
and style.—New York Evening Mail. 

_ Jeanne Laval is a singer well worth listening to—a voice of real 
richness and warmth and excellently schooled, permitting her a con- 
siderable range in dynamic ding and much variety in expressive 
color. She did some charming singing, especially in the mezzo 
voce delivery of Grieg’s “Die Verschwiegene Nachtigall” and in the 
full flooded pronouncement of his “Dein Rath ist wohl gut.”—New 
York Evening Journal. 

A contralto of ever: range and well controlled. Her vocal equip- 


ment is broad. is was proved by the material that made up her 
program and its efficient interpretation.—New York American. 








Jeanne Laval sang at the Town Hall yesterday afternoon. Her 
personality took session of the audience, and her expressive, 
mobile face, and ee voice deserved all the applause showered upon 
er... . She is unusual among contraltos in having a voice 
which peals like a bell at the top of its range, and descends with- 
out throaty murmurs into mellow chest tones, And she enunciates 
remarkably in English, Italian and German, as if she regarded each 
consonant and vowel as an important thing—as an artist regards 
his tools—as vehicles of expression. . . . She was good in dramatic 
moods, and at her best in lyric moods, as in Rontani’s “Or cho’io 
non seguo piu,” Hugo Wolf’s “Mausfallen-Spruechlein,” and a deli- 
cate old French-Canadian song, “Sainte Marquerite,” 
Grant-Schafer. Her pr also includ Dupare, 
Gretchaninoff, Granville, Bantock, and others; and throughout she 
seemed to be an artist joyously engaged in doing the work , she 
liked.—New York World. 


Van der Veer Triumphs in St. Louis 
Ernest Colvin, critic of the St. Louis Star, wrote the 
following paragraph in his paper after Nevada Van der 
Veer’s recent appearance in that city as Delilah, in “Samson 
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and Delilah,” given in oratorio form by the Pageant Choral 
Society with success: 

Nevada Van der Veer had the mezzo-soprano role of Delilah, 
the only solo part of opera which gives the singer a real op- 
portunity in lyric song. voice of Mme. Van der Veer is sweet 
and appealing; warm, vibrant, resonant as that of a deep con- 
tralto in the lower register, bell-like in the upper. Her many 
solos—especially in the second act—were sung with rare expres- 
sion, distinct enunciation and smooth legato, e only aria in the 
on that is often heard on the concert stage, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” was given as artistic an interpretation as one is 
likely to hear. 


More Praise for Hess and Reuter 


_ What the Chicago Press of February 1 had to say regard- 
ing the first of two programs of cello sonatas given in 
Chicago by Hans Hess and Rudolph Reuter and sponsored 
by Mr. Hess, the prominent cellist, is appended herewith: 


Mr. Hess brings a beautiful tone from the cello and Mr. Reuter 
has a genuine love for chamber music, so they ¢ an excellent 


air for such a program . .. a broad vigorous reading to the 
rahms, variety of tone color and rhythmic elasticity. The sonata 
by Clarence Loomis was interesting in itself and very well played. 


4 . tichness of tone in the sustained passages and brilliance in 
the decorative figures . . . their playing was excellent and in 
8 ay of the music.—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening 
‘ost. 

Two well known young artists, whose reputation extends beyond 
these doors, Hans Hess, cellist and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in Kimball Hall last night before an approving audience 
that filled the hall to capacity. This pair of well matched musicians 
was heard in the Brahms E minor sonata and a sonata in C major 
by Clarence Loomis ... . the two recitalists played well together 
and both have a dignified and scholarly attitude toward their joint 
mission.—Herman Devries in the Chicago American, 

Hans Hess, cellist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, each played with 
excellent understanding of what the other was about, ch has a 
well-grounded skill and a routined ability to present musical ideas 
in a way which musicians like . . . soundness of taste, smoothness 
and vigor of execution, variety of tone and color, with fine balance 
between the two instruments. The Loomis sonata, dedicated to Mr. 
Hess and —~ by him in New York last year, the audience was 
exceptionally cordial in receiving.—Chicago Journal. 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, last evening at Kimball Hall co-operated 
with Hans Hess, cellist, in bringing forth a new sonata, one by 
Clarence Loomis. . . . Both artists did justice to the work and 
they received cordial recognition from the audiences. The Brahms 
E minor sonata was played excellently.—M,. Rosenfeld in the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


One of the interesting features last night was a sonata composed 
by the Chicagoan, Clarence Loomis, fs dedicated to Hans Hess 
. « « the work had an excellent of *fermanes at the hands of the 
two learned and expert players.—-E, Moore in the Chicago Tribune. 


Rockford Critics Laud Arthur Kraft 


Arthur Kraft’s recent appearances in Rockford, IIl., 
where he is a great favorite, brought forth the following 
praise : 

Arthur Kraft is a singer of songs, a lieder singer par excellence. 
Let other tenors storm the operatic heights! Kraft takes his place 
among the best of lyric tenors. He proved again to Rockford music 
lovers that he is not only a singer of excellent voice, but also a 
musician of discrimination, as his program selections evidenced. 
Beginning with the Bach song, he inspired his audience with the 
confidence that finished artists give one to feel. is tones are 
clear, his soft tones have a vibrancy that carries them to the far 
corners of the hall, his enunciation is good.—Rockford Republic. 








Kraft’s voice shows tonal development, Always a favorite with 
Rockford audiences, Arthur Kraft again demonstrated his claim 
to the title of artist in the concert last evening. Those who had 
been enthusiastic over his singing fore, were gratified at his 
gain in power and quality, The tenor’s voice is sweetly appealing 
or dramatically compelling in turn, the choice of his songs lending 
a pleasing variety to the program.—Register Gazette Rockford. 





Enthusiastic applause greeted Arthur Kraft, tenor, when he ap- 
eared in concert last evening. Mr, Kraft’s voice has gained in 
Breadth and quality since his appearance here last winter, and he 
gave a group of songs of varied character that served to demon- 
strate his remarkable high pure tones and shading. The charm of 
the lyric sweetness of his voice was dominant throughout, lending 
a dreamy sentiment to the love songs that greatly pleased the large 
audience. The last number, “Song of the Open,” by LaForge, 
under whom Mr. Kraft has been coaching for the past three 
summers, displayed his growth in dramatic vocal expression.— 
Rockford Morning Star, 





William Beck’s Recent Success in “Tristan” 


When William Beck appeared recently with the Chicago 
Opera Association in the role of Tristan, he elicited flatter- 
ing comments from the Chicago press, both as to his singing 
and his acting. The following excerpts give some idea of 
his reception : 

William Beck sang and acted Kurvenal like the great and genu- 
ine artist he is, e drew a sympathetic figure of Tristan’s old 
servant and his beautiful voice poured forth in opulent and melo- 
dious fullness.—-Herman Devries in the Chicago American, January 
14, 1922, 

William Beck, who has a fine regard for the Wagnerian spirit, 
was a splendid Kurvenal.—Chicago Daily Journal. 








William Beck, whose voice is warm and resonant, an excellent 
Kurvenal.—Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 





William Beck, a well known fine artist, sang Kurvenal very 
raiseworthily. It is a very sympathetic role, presented with excel- 
Tent vocal qualifications and with commendable dramatic force. 
A real, fine success for Mr. Beck.—Morris Rosenfeld in Chicago 
Daily News. 





William Beck made a fine hit as Kurvenal.—Edward Moore in 
Chicago Daily Tribune, 





Mr, Beck made a very sympathetic Kurvenal; he sang with a large 
and beautiful voice. He is a fine artist.—Paul Martin in Journ 
of Commerce. 


Spalding an Aristocrat of Musical World 


The accompanying salient paragraphs appeared in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald of December 4, 
1921, and tell in no uncertain terms of the success scored by 
Albert Spalding at his recital in the Salle Gaveau: 

During his recent tour in Holland the Dutch critics spoke fre- 
quently of the aristocracy of Albert Spalding’s manner, The Ameri- 
can violinist is indeed one of the most thorough aristocrats of the 
musical world in person, in manner and, above all, in his concep- 
tion of his art. ; i ; 

At Salle Gaveau last night Mr. Spalding began his program with 
Corelli’s sonata in D major, and revealed in it the sobriety, the 
sureness and the beauty of tone of which he is capable. It was as 
if he had chosen to win his audience by its intelligence before ap- 
pealing to its emotions. In the “Sicilienne et Presto” from Bach's 
sonata in G minor for violin, and in Enesco’s sonata No, 2 in F 
minor, Mr. Spalding showed the same technical perfection, the 
same depth of feeling, the same well-poised restraint. 

Mr. Spalding’s own pieces, “Castles in Spain” and “Lettre de 
Chopin,” constitut the real treat of the evening. Infinitely 
delicate, superbly finished, they tevealed a gift in composition per- 
fectly in keeping with his talent as a violinist, “Castles in Spain 
is particularly beautiful, rich, colorful and_ full of poetic fantasy. 

n ‘Valse Caprice,” by Chabrier, and Sarasate’s “Romanza An 
daluza” and “Zapateado” the violinist gave proof of a virtuosity 
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unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries. Characteristically he 


saved these numbers until after he had completely. ‘won his au- 

audience by the perfection of his execution of Bach and Corelli. | 
Andre oist's accompaniment was such as the t violinist 

d He had his just share in an ovation which set some- 


thing of a record. 





Kathryn Meisle’s Triumph in St. Louis 


_ Recently Kathryn Meisle, American contralto, made her 
first appearance in St. Joseph, Mo., at the huge Auditorium 
in joint recital with Marcella Craft and Vera Barstow. 
Miss Meisle’s success was tremendous, as the following 
notice from the St. Joseph News-Press of “February 4 
testifies : 

A _voice of such beauty as that possessed by Kathryn Meisle is 
not heard twice in a lifetime, It has incredible depth which seems 
unfathomable and gives to its wondrous sweetness a back-ground 
full and rich. It is at its best in her lower register. She has a 
magnetic personality and seems to love to sing. Her appreciation 
of the enthusiasm of the audience was evident. She was recalled 
again and again. The loveliness of “O Don Fatale” from ‘Don 
Carlos,” and the encore, “My Ain Folk,” entrenched her firmly in 
the regard of her hearers. The latter was touching in its simple 
appeal. “Dreamin’ Time,” by Lily Strickland, was like its name, 
and Frank La Forge’s setting of “Where the West Begins’ was 
iy with a vividness and warmth worthy of the music. “The 
jlac Tree,” an encore, was so captivating that its repetition was 
insisted upon, 





Max Gegna Acclaimed 
Mag Gegna, cellist, who recently completed a successful 
tour, has been the recipient of unusual praise by tlie critics. 





MAX GEGNA 


From such widely separated points as San Diego and Bos- 
ton, Toronto and Dallas, come the appended notices: 

Max Gegna is rated one of the best cellists of this country. 
Diego Tribune, 


San 


He played his program with a delightful tone, good technic and 
refined taste.——-New York Herald. 

Mr, Gegna’s playing asset is a lovely tone that pervades all his 
work, He is altogether a fine artist.—New York World: 





The cello is a versatile and eloquent instrument in his hands, 
ew York Evening Mail. 





Gegna draws a tone of delightful suavity and clear color, and 
plays with the skill of a virtuoso.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Has a remarkably mellow, searching tone of brown gold, and his 
technic is admirable.—Portland Oregonian. 


A player of great refinement and artistic skill.—-Toronto World. 





He drew, with supple fingers and bow, from the ample bosom of 
the cello as many moods as are in the human heart.—-Waco News 
Tribune, 


Played with more than technical mastery; he has that and also 
the tone and rhythm that spell temperament.—-Louisville Courier. 


Is a cellist of the first rank.—Nashville Banner. 





Exquisite mastery of the instrument brought him back for many 
encores.—Dallas News. 





Gegna is said to rank among the greatest cellists of the world 
Lexington Herald. 


Has finished technic and breadth of tone.—-Boston Traveller. 
His adept fingering and virile bowing revealed real beauties of 
cello playing.—Toledo Daily Blade. 


Delighted audience so greatly that he was obliged to add extra 
numbers.—Toledo Times. 


A cellist of astonishing virtuosity, fine tone and scholarly respect 
for his instrument.—Louisville Herald. 


Namara Pleases Washington 

When Marguerite Namara appeared in Washington 
recently she received the full approval of the critics, some 
of the comments being as follows: 

An enthusiastic audience greeted Marguerite Namara, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera. Mme. Namara is a great favorite in Wash 
ington and her admirers never had better cause to applaud her 
every number than yesterday, for she was in superb votce, every 
note clear, pure and true, while she displayed anew that charming 
method which never obtrudes as “method.” Her program provided 
a wide range of songs, including the “One Fine Day” aria from 
“Butterfly” and the “Jewel Song” from ‘Faust.’ while among the 
most enjoyable of the shorter numbers were Girieg’s “Le eve,” 
Kreisler’s arrangement of “Loch Lomond,” Sibella’s “La Girometta” 
and Hageman’s “The Well.” Despite insistent applause, Mme. 
Namara gave only two encores—the brilliantly interpreted “Gavotte” 
from “Manon,” for which she happily played her own artistic ac 
companiment, and Martin's “All for You.”—Washington Post, Feb 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Marguerite Namara has a limpid and pure soprano voice, of lovely 
timbre, good range and even throughout; she sings with much ex- 
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pression and feeling, her high notes are clear and true, and her 
enunciation good, “Madame Butterfly” and the “Jewel Song 
from ‘Faust’ proved her operatic sbility, although every number 
was artistically sung and warmly received. “La Colomba,” really 
4 mezzo-soprano song, showed the beauty of her middle register; 
as an encore to “Mattinata” she sang the “Gavotte” from “Mignon 
to her own accompaniment, most pleasingly and with absolute ease. 
Miss Namara gives the impression of putting her best work into 
every number she sings, and this was true of her final charming 
little encore, “All for You,” by Easthope Martin.—Washington 
Herald, February 4, 1922. 





Mme. Namara is piquant as actress, gives good dramatic inter- 
pretations and has excellent diction full of meaning. Her “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” was effectively interpreted. She was at her 
best in the “Gavotte,” from Massenet’s “Manon,” in which she ac- 
companied herself at the piano. Here she showed delicacy of 
pane and charm of manner. Her “La Colomba,” arranged by 

urt Schindler, brought out a depth of voice and big dramatic 
force.—-Washington Times, February 4, 1922. 


Mme, Namara is the possessor of a beautiful voice, combining an 
excellent range with purity of intonation and depth of feeling. 
Perhaps her most successful number was “Un bel di,” from Pue- 
cini’s ‘Madame Butterfly,” which she gave with the full force re- 
quired, but with certain reserve which added to the beauty of the 
number.—Washington Star, February 4, 1922, 


Mrs. Bready’s Opera Recitals Score Success 


Following are excerpts of a few press approvals of the 
opera recitals of Mrs. George Lee Bready: 


The ballroom of the Elks club was crowded... . It was an 
appreciative audience before which Mrs, Bready presented “Boris 
Godunoff,”. . . To those who have heard the opera in New York, 





 - 4 3 r 
© Underwood & Underwood 
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the pleasure of the repetition was in no wise diminished, and to 
those who have not been fortunate in seeing the opera in its original 
setting, the presentation by Mrs. Bready was an inspiration. The 
consummate art of Mrs, Bready throughout the presentation was a 
source of admiration to her hearers.—Amsterdam Evening Recorder, 
January 20. 





The members and guests of the Century Club who attended the 
first of the series of three ra recitals, given Thursday afternoon 
at the Elks Club by Mrs. George Lee Bready of New York, are 
awaiting with impatience the next recital, for the first taste whetted 
the appetites of those present for more, Mrs. Bready’s presentation 
is unusual, in that she gives not only the words and the music of 
the opera, but also a portion of the dramatic action as well, All 
who heard Mrs. Bready were charmed with her personality and filled 
with admiration for her musical interpretative ability, her pleasing 
voice and the dramatic power which she at times displayed. Her 
descriptive powers were also a source of enjoyment to her hearers, 
Her presentation was flawless, and she held the entire attention of 
her audience throughout.—Amsterdam Evening Recorder, January 13. 


The regret that this was the last appearance of Mrs, Bready in 
Amsterdam this season was mitigated by the hope that next year’s 
program will include several delightful afternoons in which the 
people of the city may enjoy the me wee Ha ge mage of the 
charming artist. Throughout the presentat of the opera the 
characters lived before Mrs, Bready’s hearers as she painted for 
them skilful word pictures. With her expressive hands she expressed 
the emotions of the principals, the gradual a, * of action upon 
action uptil the height of the drama is reached, Through her eyes 
er aud was bled to see the gorgeousness of the settings, 
and those who have been privileged to hear her in her three opera 
recitals feel that although they may be unable to witness the actual 

tformance, they have seen the operas, To Mrs, Bready the mem- 
bers of the Century Club are indebted for a series of treats such 
as it has seldom been their privilege to enjoy—Amsterdam Evening 
Recorder, January 27, 1922, 





Bertha Crawford Captivates Canadians 
Bertha Crawford, coloratura soprano, who recently re- 
turned to America from her triumphs in Europe, appeared 
as soloist in Toronto, Can., with the New York Symphony 


Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting, on No r 9 
last, when she scored a genuine success. The local papers 
at the time spoke in highest praise of her artistic ieve- 


ments. The Toronto Daily Star of November 10, stating: 


A year ago Tetrazzini sang “Caro Nome” here to an admiring 
crowd, Bertha Crawford’s rendering of it would be worth more 
if she had stopped in the middle the whole of Tetrazzini’s. 
In fact, for some of the most important elements of vocal culture 
she is better than Galli-Curci. She has fewer colors in her voice, 
but she has almost perfect intonation with a Galli-Curci-like flexi- 
bility and command of what are called nuances in the slow voice. 
She has a wonderful breath control and versatility of technic, 


The Toronto Mail and Empire writes: 

There can be no doubt that Miss Crawford scored a triumph, 
The authority with which she eg Ser two numbers, “Caro Nome’ 
from “Rigoletto” and the “S en 2 from “Dinorah,” was 
itself sufficient to command the respect of the audience. You felt 
at once that Miss Crawford was no novice in the art of song. 
She knew just exactly what values she wanted in her decorative 
passages, and the compositions with cient individuality to 
show that she hed sade them her own. Miss Crawford’s voice is 
a light soprano, clear as a bell and remarkably ‘brilliant. tone 
has not that luscious quality that belongs so peculiarly. $ 
but possesses more the sparkle of the diamond, Miss Crawford's 
trills are beautifully executed, swelling and melting with a 
evenness. She had her contest with the flute, too, in the “Shadow 
5 "and here again fortune was good to her, as the flutist was 
| lg a a a al ng Riel iy By 
At esent time co sopranos are r : 
were jest before Tetrazzini reawakened interest in this form of 
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song, but only a few have been heard here with more flexible and 
voices rd. 


pleasing than Miss Crawfo: 
From the Toronto Globe: 


The soloist of the evening was Bertha Crawford, the Toronto 
soprano, who has been absent for several years winning triumphs 
in Italy and Ri She won an incontestable and brilliant tri- 

in her first n , the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto.” 
She revealed in this a pure light soprano voice with an excep- 
tionally good middle register, free from the threadiness noticeable in 
so many coloratura sopranos, Her florid work was finely finished 
and she re here and later that she excelled both in voca' 
in the exact adjustment of the intervals of the trill. 
by a perfect furore of applause, and an im- 
‘or an encore, In response she sang the “Shadow 
ong” from “Dinorah,” a favorite display piece with coloratura 
sopranos for the fifty years or more, ie writer heard the 
famous Ilma di Murska sing this number in London when in her 
prime, and is of opinion Miss Crawford sang it last night 
with much more musical beauty of voice than was shown by Di 
Murska, and with quite equal virtuosity. 


Reuter and Collins Win Joint Praise 


Rudolph Reuter made his fifth vessmnes in Manitowoc, 
Wis., on January 24, when he and Edward Collins gave a 
two-piano recital there. These two artists, whose capabilities 
and successes individually as soloists are well known 
throughout the United States, have also achieved tremen- 
dous success in ensemble. Two. distinguished Chicago 
critics have said: 


Different from the usual run of recitals was the two-piano concert 
given by Rudolph Reuter and Edward Collins. They invaded a field 
which is only too rarely exploited no ys. There is much fine 
and interesting music written in that form, and only occasionally 
do we find two artists so Greats in accord as to musical taste 
and feeling. Mr. Reuter and Mr. Collins are eminently fitted for 
the program they brought to hearing at their recital, and their selec- 
tions were choice in both origi works and adaptations, There 
was a large and appreciative audience.—Tribune, 


They played with complete sympathy and with a finish, a nicety 
in shading and i bal , and with a precision that made 
their work as beautiful as it was satisfying.—News. 





Ellerman and Coxe Come Up to Expectations 

There was an audience of over 300 at the sacred concert 
given by Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
at the First Baptist Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 5. Excerpts from two of the press notices which 
these artists received are appended herewith: 


_ Miss Ellerman, possessing a voice of exceptional beauty in the 
richness of her low tones and the clear resonance of her medium os 
wit 


higher tones, sang in a most ange | manner. Mr. Coxe 
splendid intonation and sweetness of tone and distinct enunciation. 
—Poughkeepsie Eagle News. 


Miss Ellerman and Mr, Coxe came up to every expectation of 
the music lovers who attended the sacred concert... . In the 
uets singers were able to secure splendid vocal effects because 
4 the fact that their voices blend as few.—Poughkeepsie Eagle 
News. 


James Hamilton Sings with Richmond 
Orchestra 


The success with which James Hamilton, tenor, met when 
appearing as soloist with the Richmond (Ind.) Symphony 
Orchestra recently is told in the following press comments : 

James Hamilton, tenor of Chicago, delighted his audience at his 
two appearances, For the first number he sang the aria, “Celeste 
Aida,” from the opera “Aida,” by Verdi. Mr. Hamilton, has an 
unusually powerful and melodious voice which seemed to pour forth 
with ease and to fill the Coli . and impressive in ap- 
pearance, he performed all his numbers with an individuality that 
gave his work added charm.—The Richmond (Ind.) Item, January 31. 








James Hamilton, the assisting soloist, scored a well deserved suc- 
cess in his numbers which he sang with discrimination and a direct, 
sincere manner, His voice is a tenor of richness and power abound- 
ing in tonal nuances and wide in range, His first appearance was 
with the orchestra, singing the aria “Celeste Aida,” from “Aida.” 
ao vege number was a group of songs.—The Richmond Palladium, 

anuary 31, 


Granberry Lauds Papalardo Students 


The accompanying letter was written by George Folsom 
Granberry, director of the Granberry Piano School, to 
Arturo Papalardo, after he had attended a recital given 
recently by Papalardo pupils: 

I wish to tell you of the very great pleasure that I had in the 
singing of your students the other evening. The young artists 
showed a real command of the art of singing and excellently de- 
veloped and directed powers of interpretation. heir poise could 
rest only upon the most authoritative preparation, which you most 
evidently have given them, 

number of musicians who were in your audience have told me 
of their high appreciation of the artistry of your students, and, 
with me, congratulate our great City of New York that you expect 
to remain here definitely, thereby very greatly enriching the musical 
life of the city. 


Hans Hess Receives Enthusiastic Davenport 
Comments . 
When appearing for the first time in Davenport (Ia.) 
as cellist of the Chicago Artists’ Trio, Hans Hess received 
individual praise, as the following notices attest: 


An audience of tri-city people was swept into tremendous waves 
of enthusiasm by the i ey artistry of the program of the 
Chicago Artists’ Trio, The lroom of the club se was the 
audience room and here Ludwig Becker, conductor of the Tri City 
Syntphony Orchestra; Hans ess, cellist, and Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, gave two hours of chamber music such as brought them 
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to but pol ogy A ong 
a Y S$ for his 

wonderful cello harmonies that seemed to come in dark, rich 

ures from his instrument.—Davenport Times, Vomenrt 23, 1922. 


A program that was full of variety and peculiarly characteristi 
in its four numbers of as many different masters sad corquenre of 
music, that was tuneful 


chamber and melodious and made extremel: 
interesting through ip, was the first offering of 
the anes Trio ¢ Becker, violinist; Hans Hess, cellist, and 
Rudolph euter, , at Sunday’s Twilight Musicale, ' Mr. 
Hess to it his playing Sunday, es 


pecial the Brahms trio wi gives the cello the leadi rt, 
socially him to be an artist of exceptionally pleasi a whick 
have been developed to a fine artistry and u erstanding of things 

The warm grecting tendered him in appreciation of his 
was also a welcome to the city’s list of visiting artsts— 
Davenport Democrat and Leader, January 23, 1922, 


Connecticut Likes Marie deKyzer 


Marie deKyzer sang about a fortnight ago in Willimantic, 
Conn., with such success that she was at once re-engaged 
for next season. January 27 she sang at a concert in Spring- 
field, Mass., and was re-engaged. February 1 she appeared 
at the Women’s Club, East Orange, N. J., and pcm 
27 she sang at a Stamford, Conn., concert. Such de- 
lightful successes show her a singer of peculiar ability to 
please. Two notices from Connecticut read as follows: 


5 bay bog Seed, vi copeane veiee, Macks oo See won 
instant applause from a large ience gathered at indham 
High School auditorium, Monday night, to enjoy the first annual 
concert under the auspoces of the Willimantic Rotary -Club. 

Generous in her numbers, always Loa to give her delighted 
audience an encore, Miss de Kyzer won her way into the hearts 
of the music lovers of this city as no other singer has done. Miss 
de Kyzer’s program was varied, giving her audience opportunity 
to hear her in practically all types of song, Her program consisted 
of a group of four songs interpreted in the manner of an artist 
who has won the praise of practically every r in the country. 
At the close of her second group of songs Miss de Kyzer sang 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” In this song she sang with 
the accomplished art and technical skill which have won their way 
into the hearts of people in the south, demanding her reappearance 
in cities in the south on several occasions, Following her clos- 
ing group of four numbers, by special request she sang aters of 
Minnetonka” (Lieurance) and at the insistent demands from the 
audience returned, and in closing, beautifully interpreted ‘Field of 
Ballylair” (Maley). The entertainment was one of the best held 
in the city in recent years and both entertainers will be welcomed on 
their return.—Norwich Bulletin, 


_+* : + Was a great success and the large crowd attending was 
simply delighted with the merits of the artists. In Miss de Kyzer 


the audience heard a talented singer with a beautiful rich soprano 
voice and, by her singing last night, she has certainly won a warm 
place in the hearts of local music lovers. Her program was varied 
and consisted of three groups of songs. At the end of each group, 
she pleased with several encores. fter she sang “‘Alleluja,”’ she 
favored with “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” At the close of 
her last group by special request, she sang ‘Waters of Minnetonka” 
by Lieurance, and after repeated encores from her audience, she 
fc omet interpreted TRicld of Ballylair” by Maley.—Willimantix 
ronicle, 


Huberman Acclaimed in New Phase of His Art 


Bronislaw Huberman, in his third New York violin re- 
cital, showed another phase of his art by playing for the 
first time in this country Ottorino Repighi’s sonata in B 
minor for piano and violin, with Paul Frenkel at the piano. 
The critics hailed the sonata as an interesting addition to 
the violin repertory, and lauded Mr. Huberman as its in- 
terpreter. The rest of the program, which included works 
by Bach, Tschaikowsky and Lalo, also won high praise. 
Said Deems Taylor in the New York World: 

It is beautifully written for the violin, and Mr, Huberman played 
it with flawless technic, admirable tone color and a self-effacing 
dignity that did much both for the music and the player. The 
piano part is both important and difficult, Paul Frenkel played it, 
as he played all the accompaniments, like an artist, 

The New York Tribune published this comment : 

Mr. Huberman played it, as he did the rest of his program, with 
elegance and a high degree of technical facility. The same grasp 
ona perfection of detail were in Mr. Huberman’s playing of an 
unaccompanied Bach io and fugue. He is one of the most 
distinctive violinists heard this season. 

Then Katherine Spaeth, in the New York Evening Mail, 
showed her enjoyment: 

Mr, Huberman realized the possibilities admirably, playing with 


that highly musical discernment and appealing variety of tone that 
may be counted on from this versatile violinist. 


Grena Bennett in the New York American wrote: 
Its performance was spontaneous, scholarly and a tonal treat. 


Josef Konecny Wins Kansas Tributes 


Josef Konecny, Bohemian violinist, and his concert com- 
pany, are meeting with constant success on their Western 
tour, Concerts given recently in Concordia and Parsons 
(Kan.) brought forth the following press eulogies : 

Last night the music lovers of Concordia were given a real treat 
when Josef Konecny, celebrated Boh violinist, played in re- 
cital at the Presbyterian Church. . . . Konecny is yet a youn; 
man, but his formance last night was proof of the mastery o 
technic which ined for him a most enviable reputation, He 
is not an emotional artist. He is an intellectual, and in his work 
there is a deli of percepti and a fineness of feeling that 
could find expression only in the subtle _artistic control which 
Konecny has attained. He was at his best in Ernst’s difficult con- 
certo in F sharp minor which gave scope for his unusual powers. 
His rendering of Haiser’s “Cradle Song” and of “The Swanee 
River” was altogether delightful, bait in Randegger’s “Bohemian 
Dance” there was a touch of real color and of rather unexpected 
abandon.—Concordia (Kan.) Blade-Empire, February 2, 1922. 


From the first number, Konecny grip the listeners with an 
admiration only natural after his skillful exhibition of artistic in- 
terpretation, and flaw technic, In his playing of the gavotte 
rom the sixth sonata by Bodi, violin alone, he exhibited that rare 
ability to still hold his audience without accompaniment, and in 
his encores of well known favorites his artistic treatment was all 
that could be desired.—Daily Republican, Parsons (Kan.) February 

1922, 














Telegram Attests Meldrum’s Troy Success 

After John Meldrum’s (pianist) appearance in concert in 
Troy, N. Y., on February 13, his managers, Haensel & 
jones, were in receipt of the following telegram from the 
local manager under whose direction the successful per- 
formance was given: 


Meldrum captivated audience by his sincerity, artistry and per- 
sonality, He will go far in his profession. Encores demanded and 
given. 


Rudolph Gruen Endorsed by Critics 


The following is a recent press opinion received by 
Rudolph Gruen on his tour with Paul Althouse : 


The next group was three piano numbers played by Rudolph Gruen 
who made a “hit.” The scherzo it minor of Chopin was played 
with fire, good technic, and proved a popular introduction to the 
audience for the pianist. The Spanish caprice, a showy and bril- 
liant solo, was given a clear and effective reading. The third num- 

’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 6, was well played and the 
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difficult octave work was a display of brilliant technic. Mr. Gruen 
was recalled and played “Country Garden” by Grainger. The enthu- 
siasm of the audience was not satisfied until Mr. Gruen gave us a 
fine rendtion of the “Water Lily” by our own MacDowell. The 
fourth group was headed by a composition by Mr, Gruen, which was 
fine in style and conception, treated from a strictly modern stand- 
point, and well received by the audience, which gave the young 
com and pianist a well deserved ovation.-Boulder Daily Camera, 


Boulder, Cal., January 4, 1922. 


Danise Triumphs Again 
At the first performance this year of “Andrea Chenier” 


at the Metropolitan Opera House, Gee Danise again 
finest artists of that 


proved himself one of t organization. 





. 
JIUSEPPE DANISE, 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera. 


New York reviewers were deeply impressed with the sing- 
ing and acting of Mr, Danise, some of the comments being 
as follows: 


The baritone’s part is strongly favored in “Andrea Chenier;” 
in fact, it is more of a baritone’s opera than a tenor’s. The part 
of Gerard is supplied with music of peculiar richness and attractive- 
ness, It was taken yesterday by r. Danise with admirable re- 
sults. His singing was extremely fine in voice and in style; in 
dramatic fervor and impressivenses, and his impersonation of the 
character was strongly and individually presented.—Richard Al- 
drich, in The New York Times, 





Mr. Danise repeated yesterday that admirable impersonation of 
Charles Gerard which ast year fully established his reputation in 
this city. In this réle his art is excellent in almost every detail 
and greatly strengthens the impression made by the opera.—W. J. 
Henderson, in The New York Herald. 

Mr. Danise, the baritone, who established himself at the Met- 
ropolitan in the part of Charles Gerard, repeated his former suc- 
cess.—Frank N. Warren, in The New York Evening World. 
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Reed Miller Scores at Williamsport 


Seldom has an artist met with such a reception as was accorded 
Reed Miller, America’s noted tenor, who appeared last evening at 
the seminary in the artist course. Mr, Miller endeared himself 
to all lovers of music, and his singing brought forth highest tributes 
from the leading music critics of the city, 

The be gover 2 Sun, of February 4, said the above in 
praise of Reed Miller’s singing, while the Gazette Bulletin 
of the same date wrote: 

Reed Miller, America’s noted tenor, whose name stands among 
the foremost in the vocal art, received an unsurpassed ovation at 
the Seminary last evening, where he appeared in the music course, 
Mr. Miller sang his songs in straightforward style, which carried 
conviction to his hearers not only concerning the purpose of the 
composers but also as to his own notions of the purpose of the 
song. He was unquestionably at his best, He left nothing to be 
canes and received the highest tributes from the music critics of 
the city. 


Kerns Commended for Artistic Performance 


Recently Grace Kerns appeared in concert in Newport 
News, Va., and scored more than her usual success, if one 
is to judge by the following paragraph that appeared in 
the Newport Daily Press after her performance: 


Her voice displayed not only remarkable sweetness of tone, but 
in her rendition of that famous aria, “Depuis ‘e jour,’ from 
“Louise,” she revealed a perfect method of technic. Miss Kerns 
followed with a group of English songs and was forced to respond 
by continuous applause and gave as encore “The Little Damoselle,” 
by Novello, Newport News has never enjoyed a more artistic per- 
formance, 


Praise for Lo Desca Loveland 


According to the Aukland, N. Z., Herald of January 15, 
nature has undoubtedly endowed Lo Desca Loveland with a 
voice of unusual beauty and power, but her rendition of an 
attractive program proved not only the characteristics of an 
artist but genuine love of the art as well. The same paper 
further stated that seldom does one hear such finesse and 
warmth of tone in such a powerful voice, and that her dic- 
tion in all languages is a treat. Miss Loveland is enjoying 
» gin’ successful tour in Australia and New Zea- 
and. 


Another Kelly Pupil Heard 


Margaret Powell, artist pupil of Thomas James Kelly, gave 
a successful recital of songs and arias for the Monday Club 
of Marshall, Mich., recently. She sang an aria from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” of Debussy; “Deh vieni non tardar,” Mo 
zart; “Hymn to the Sun,” Georges; “Sheep and Lambs,” 
Homer; “Thoughts Have Wings,” Lehmann,” “Homing,” 
Del Riego, and “At the Well,” Hageman “She sang bril- 
liantly, feelingly and withal satisfyingly and the audience 
manifested unqualified approval by according enthusiastic 
applause,” said one critic. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 
Capitalization $125,000 Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Organized solely for the purpose of bringing artists of international 
reputation to Australasia, 
L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 
Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
Hotel Astor, New York City, until March ist. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 
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Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec'y 
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dune 28th to Anguer ‘at, 1922. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

Goodson and violinist Marie Hall, on their way to a concert 
in Stockport. Naturally, with such companions, the rest of 
my journey seemed very short. Manchester is in the county 
of Lancashire, which, with over 2,300 human beings to the 
square mile, is probably the most ‘densely populated county 
in the world. Manchester's great symphony orchestra was 
founded by Sir Charles Hallé and for many years con- 
ducted by the late Hans Richter. Its present conductor is 
Hamilton Harty. But I must leave the cotton spinners of 
Manchester to the mercies of the Musicat Courrer’s Man- 
chester correspondent, Eric Fogg, and attend to the spinning 
of - own yarn, 

he symphonic poems which Richard Strauss conducted 
wail infinitely better in the Free Trade Hall than in 
London’s gigantic Albert Hall. The same may be said of 
Ethel Frank's voice, although this young American soprano 
was evidently suffering from a cold. Her songs were all by 
Strauss, who accompanied some of them on the pidno and 
some of them with the orchestra. In one of the orchestral 
accompaniments the celesta part was played by no less a 
musician than Sir Henry J. Wood, who certainly did every- 
thing in his power to make Richard Strauss feel at home in 
England. Sir Henry, who is a great favorite in Manches- 
ter, was giving a rousing reception when he came forward 
to relieve Strauss and conduct the orchestra while Toscha 
Seidel played the solo part in Beethoven's violin concerto. 
So great was Sir Henry's confidence in Toscha Seidel and 
in the Manchester orchestra that he excused them from 
rehearsal in order that Strauss might have the entire re- 
hearsal morning for his own works. But Richard Strauss, 
the greatest living composer and an unquestioned authority 
on musical interpretation, is not the magnetic and inspiring 
conductor Sir Henry J. Wood is. The orchestra sounded 
like another organization when the virtuoso conductor played 
upon it. I would not have believed the difference possible 
if I had not heard the same orchestra conducted by the two 
directors in one evening. Toscha Seidel’s magnificent play- 
ing and Sir Henry Wood's electrifying accompaniment took 
the vast audience by storm. Beethoven was the overwhelm- 
ing success at the Strauss*concert—thanks to Toscha Seidel. 
Perhaps if Beethoven had conducted several of his fa- 
miliar works and Toscha Seidel had played a Strauss con- 
certo with Sir Henry Wood directing it, the success of. the 
evening would not have been Beethoven. 


A Festive GATHERING. 


Before the midnight train left for London a number of 
musicians and friends of music gathered round the festive 
board, as they say in country towns. In the restaurant I 
had a few words with Prof. Granville Bantock, Dr. Engle- 
field Hull, Hamilton Harty, and others whose names escape 
me. Eight of us sat down at one round table in a kind 
of modern imitation of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Ben Jonson 
- sundry companions at the Mermaid Tavern at an earlier 
date, 

There was Major Rudolph Mayer, and next to him sat 
the soprano, Ethel Frank, who kept the table well supplied 
with American chocolates. Then came the young Russian 
violinist, Toscha Seidel, with Mrs. Seidel, his mother, at 
whose right hand was placed the Musica Courter’s humble 
representative. Next to me sat the only Knight of the 
Round Table, Sir Henry J. Wood, and the magic circle was 
completed by Dr. Richard Strauss, the great German Field 
Marshal of the International Army of Musical Composers, 
who was brought to England by Major Rudolph Mayer of 
the British Artillery Service. 

With the help of English, French, Russian, German, most 
of us understood the better part of the prandial polyglot. 
Richard Strauss and Toscha Seidel spoke English. Major 
Rudolph Mayer spoke German, and the American soprano 
spoke French, otherwise the linguistic conditions were 


normal. 
Mopest R. S. 


Dr. Strauss said that the most difficult question he had to 
answer in America was, “What music do you like best?” 
“How did you answer it?” asked Sir Henry Wood. “Well,” 
said the composer, with a hearty laugh, dat last I had al- 
ways to say, ‘My Music.’ 

Sir Henry has just received a letter from a stranger ask- 
ing him to settle a dispute whether Handel or Wagner was 
the great composer. Strauss was amused when Sir Henry 
told him that English choral societies need never be at a 
loss for works to perform, as they could always fall back 
on the safe and reliable “Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Faust.” 

Toscha Seidel was full of enthusiasm and looked forward 
with delight to his forthcoming Australian tour. “Ah! you 
are young,” said Strauss; “I am old. I wish this concert 
was my last. I like to live quietly in the country.” “You 
were young in 1886,” said I. “Eigh-teen-eigh-ty—six,” re- 
repeated Strauss slowly, as if translating the words men- 
tally. “Yes; thirty-six years ago, when I first entered Free 
Trade Hall to hear Anton Rubinstein’s Chopin recital. This 
concert tonight is the first one I have attended in Free Trade 
Hall since the Rubinstein recital thirty-six years ago.” 

In May, 1886, none of the Strauss works on the evening’s 
program had been written, and Rudolph Mayer, Ethel Frank, 
Toscha Seidel, were as yet unborn. Henry J. Wood, a 
boy of fifteen, was soon to be completely dominated by the 

rsonality of Rubinstein when the great pianist played in 

ndon a week later. 

Thirty-six years hence some of us will be old, some of 
us famous, some of us entirely forgotten. In the meantime, 
Iam CLARENCE Lucas. 





Goldenberg Artist Pupils in Recital 


Albert A. Goldenberg, New York violin pedagogue and 
preparatory teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, presented two 
talented pupils (Nathan Radoff and Irma Frisch) in recital 
at the y Lew sn lemy of Music, Brooklyn, February 18. The fine 
work of these two pupils reflected unusual credit upon Mr. 
Goldenberg, whose untiring efforts resulted in developing 
not only their technic, but likewise their good intonation 


and musicianshi 
risch charmed the tage eerene with the 


Little Irma 
excellence of her playing and was liberally rewarded by 
floral offeri Her 


receiving many beautif ; 
numbers comprised two Wieniawski selections—“ 


am 
omance 
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—_ 2 ne ol and “Rondo elegant;” “Plagera,” ge 
Dance,” Brahms; y aca Godard, 
“Gy y oe Denes” Nachez, to which E wap added two won ag 
aster Radoff (for whose benefit the concert was given) 
scored a veritable triumph. Despite his youth he plays with 
marked maturity and surprised his hearers by his per- 
formance. His trying program, which he played with as- 
surance and intelligence, comprised the introduction and 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saens; “Kol Nidrei,” Bruch; a 
group of Kreisler numbers—" ‘Sicilienne et Rigaudon,” 
“Schoen Rosmarin,” and ‘ “Menuet” (which had to be re- 
peated )—as well as “Zephyr,” Hubay; “Serenade,” Schubert- 
Elman; “Capricieuse, Elgar, and “La Ronde des Lutins,” 
Bazzini. Following this, he was obliged to give several 
encores. 
The accompanists were Irving Frisch - Irma Priech, 
and Bertha Schtierman for Nathan Radoff 


Exhibition of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 


The exhibition of works by the faculty of the College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of T logy, Pittsburgh, 
held in the galleries of the institute, February 8 to 26, was 
wide in scope and proved a revelation to many people who 
did not realize what the Carnegie Institute is accomplish- 
ing in the field of fine arts, as well as in training men and 
women as engineers and technical experts. The College 
of Fine Arts, E. Raymond Bossange director, is remark- 
able because of the fact that it teaches all the arts under 
one roof; thus, all the various departments are co-ordinated 
and combined. The atmosphere and surroundings, too, are 
artistic and a great incentive to the student. The exhibi- 
tion, a most comprehensive one, included paintings in oil 
and water color, sketches, etchings, illustrations, posters, 
architectural designs, pottery, costume designs, theatrical 
costumes, working drawings, interior decoration, sculpture, 
industrial art, jewelry, weaving and designs and models 
for stage settings. 

The department of drama observed the 300th anniversary 

of the birth of Moliere by presenting two of his plays— 
one, “The Learned Ladies,” on February 6, 7 and 11; the 
other, “Don Juan,” on February 8, 9 and 10. 
Every evening of the week and on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons faculty members were present to give informa- 
tion regarding the exhibits, and in addition, special lectures 
and musical programs were presented on certain evenings. 

On Sunday afternoons, February 19 and 26, brief lec- 
tures were given by Mr. Saudek on “The Instruments of the 
Modern Orchestra,” illustrated by ten or twelve members 
of the faculty and students. 

A symphony, concert by the orchestra of the College of 
Fine Arts (numbering about seventy-five members) was 
given in Music Hall on Sunday, February 12. J. Vick 
O'Brien, head of the department of music, directed the or- 
chestra in an interesting program, which included the fol- 
lowing orchestral numbers: Overture from “Sakuntala” 
(Goldmark), ballet music from “Gioconda” (Ponchielli), 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger” (Wagner). Max Silverman 
played the Mendelssohn violin concerto in E, op. 64, and 
Charles C. Krane performed the Lalo cello concerto in D. 
Oscar L. Halfenbein played the ”Variations Symphoniques” 
for piano and orchestra (Franck). Altogether the ex- 
hibition was a splendid one, bringing much of interest and 
profit to all who attended H. 


Herma Menth Delighted with Success 

“It was one of the greatest experiences of my life, that 
week at the Capitol Theater, when thousands of persons 
heard me play the Liszt concerto in E flat with that splen- 
did organization, the Capitol Symphony Orchestra, Erno 
Rapee conducting. Mr. Rothafel is a wonderful man and 
it was fascinating to play there.” 

Miss Menth has every cause to be enthusiastic over the 
engagement, It is understood that in the near future she 
is to have a re-engagement at the Capitol. At the pres- 
ent time this young artist is on tour. 


Fourth Recital Here for Bachaus 


Bachaus will give his fourth New York recital this sea- 
son at Town Hall on the evening of March 24. 
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(Continued from page 43) 

The meeting of the League of American Pen-Women 
(Florida branch) at the residence of Mrs. Clarence Busch, 
was especially interesting last Friday, when Locke T. High- 
leyman, pianist, played. Miss Highleyman has just re- 
turned from her studies under Mrs, Platt, of Boston, and 
she received many expressions of admiration. 

Lesta E. Coburn, a post graduate pupil of Dan Beddoe, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, sang in the Royal Palm 
Park last Sunday, with Pryor’s Band. At the Presby- 
terian Church, Sunday evening, she sang “The Hymn of 
Thanksgiving.” 

Miss Coburn is motoring through the State with her 
father and mother. Her home is at Daytona, Fla. 

A musical program was given at the Ohio Hotel last 
Friday evening. Jennie Hume Washburn, pianist, and 
Gladys Magum, violinist, were the contributors. In addi- 
tion, Margaret Perry, a talented young pianist, who studies 
with Iva Spronle-Baker, charmed the audience with several 
original compositions. 

. Mobile, Ala., January 23, 1922.—A meeting of the 
Chopin Club was held January 18 with a large attendance 
of members and invited guests. The first part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to numbers by Schumann, “Dedication,” 
delightfully sung by Mrs. M. C, Agee, and piano solos, “In 
Memoriam” and “Valse No. 1,” played by Mrs. J. W. 
McCondy, who brought out the charm and beauty by a 
sympathetic interpretation. A group of MacDowell num- 
bers followed, Mrs. Van Devender singing the “Swan” 
and a “Maid Sings Low.” “To a Wild Rose” was ar- 
ranged for the violin and played by Mrs. E. C. Harris. 
Mrs. Carl Gilbert read a paper on Chopin, bringing out 
intimate details of the composer’s life. The audience en- 
joyed his C minor polonaise, splendidly interpreted by Mrs. 
W. R. Batchelor. Responding to the request of her guests, 
the hostess, Mrs. Underwood Moss, closed the program 
with a solo, choosing Cedric Lemont’s “Move to Me, My 
Heart’s Love,” Mrs. Carl Klinge accompanying. Mrs. John 
L. Moulton was the accompanist for the afternoon, playing 
in her usual pleasing style. jos tar 

The Mobile Frohsinn is making fine progress in its 
weekly practice for its annual concert. In its membership 
is included some of the best local talent, with an orchestra 
of unusual merit, 

The program of organ music given by Dr. F. A. Dunster, 
at the Jewish Temple, January 22, was received cordially 
by a large audience. Contributing to the program was 
Mabel Heustis, with her beautiful contralto voice; Mrs. 
I, Fried, violin, and Mrs. A, M. Clinton, organ, 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Penn Yann, N. Y., February 9, 1922,—The glee club 
of Keuka College appeared here in concert recently at 
the Baptist Church and was exceedingly well received. 
Stanley Porter Trusselle is conductor of the organiza- 
tion and credit is due him for the excellent results 
achieved during the short time the girls have been under 
his guidance. Prof. Trusselle sang two solos and Elizabeth 
Buck was heard in two piano numbers. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex., February 1, 1922—The San An- 
tonio Musical Club entertained with a unique program re- 
cently, arranged by Hilda Briam and La Rue Loftin. Well 
known members of the club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, pres- 
ident; Walter Romberg, violinist; Mrs. Julien Paul Bite, 
pianist, and Mary Howard, soprano, were impersonated re- 
spectively by Mrs. Richard French Spender, Marjorie Will, 
Mabella New Williams, Catherine Clarke and La Rue Lof- 
tin. The clever program created much merriment. The 
club programs always close with singing by the audience. 
Chester C. Bonnex, impersonating Alva R. Willgus, led 
the guests at the luncheon in singing. 

At a recent meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club a decid- 
edly interesting program on Russian music, arranged by 
Elizabeth Alexander, was given. The participants were 
Mildred Duggan, Lou Emma Weinert, Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Mrs. O. F. Bordelon, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs, Lawrence 
Meadows, Mary Howard (guest), Mrs. Meadows, Mrs. 
Peter McCall Keating (guest), and Mrs. Nat Goldsmith. 

The program given by the music department of the Wom- 
an’s Club, January 25, was on “Modern Italian Music” and 
was arranged by Mrs. Oscar Fox. ‘Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano, sang “O Mio Babbino Caro,” from “Gianni Schicchi” 
(Puccini), accompanied by the Tuesday Musical octet, with 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader, at the piano; Lucille Garwood 
gave a reading from “Madame Butterfly,” in costume; Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Guy Simpson concluded the program with 
the “Flower Duet” from “Madame Butterfly,” accompanied 
by Walter Dunham. 

The third concert in the series of six by the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, was 
given January 26, with Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, as 
soloist. The orchestral numbers included the symphony 
No. 5, E minor (Tschaikowsky), with its four contrasted 
and beautiful movements. Mr. Blitz gave an excellent in- 
terpretation of this difficult score, and although a long sym- 
phony, the applause at the end was so prolonged that finally 
the orchestra was forced to rise in response after numerous 
bows from the conductor. The “Valse Triste” (Sibelius) 
was given with delicacy and was so well received that it 
had to be repeated. The third and fourth numbers, from 
“Scenes Alsaciennes” (Massenet), were among the or- 
chestral numbers. M. DeRudder, principal cellist, and A. 
Ramirez, principal clarinetist, rose at the close of “Under 
the Linden Tree.” Their duet was beautiful, and the effect 
of the instruments off stage in “Sunday Night” met with 
the decided approval of the audience. Miss Maurel’s num- 

bers were the arias “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” 

(Verdi), and “Habanera,” from “Carmen” (Bizet). She 
received such applause after both numbers, that two en- 
cores were necessary -after each aria, for which she was 
accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows, with the excep- 
tion of “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” which had orches- 
tral accompaniment; splendid assistance was given by the 
orchestra for the arias. Miss Maurel’s voice is one of de- 

lightful smoothness, good range, rich, resonant tone, with 
an exquisite pianissimo and splendid breath control added 
to which is a charming personality. The instructive pro- 
gram notes were written, as usual, by Mrs. Lawrence 
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Meadows. At the public rehearsal in the afternoon, both 
orchestra and soloist scored a genuine success, as the or- 
chestra was compelled to rise twice, after the symphony, 
and Miss Maurel responded with as many encores as in the 


evening. 

Clara i ted the following pupils 
in piano recital, January each reflecting credit on her: 
Felice Kimball, Romena Johnston, Hattie Florence Hood, 
Betty -- , Williemae H. Huedepohl (profes- 
sional), Olga Heye, Olga Seiser, Margaret Earthman, 
Ruth Suffel 1 ores well Heye (professional), 
and La Rue Loftin (professional). 


The following piano 1 of John M. Steinfeldt, direc- 
tor of the San Antonio College of Music, <seeen on the 
second a cay of exercises in public playing: Irena 
Wisecup, Mary Beth Conoly, Ada Rice, Bessie McHugo, 
Emma Jackson, Fern Hirsch, Maurine Heard, and Annie 
Holliday. The auditorium of the college was completely 
filled, and each student received much applause. All 
showed the splendid training given Mr. Steinfeldt. He 
is the oldest piano teacher here, and has always maintained 
a high standard for pupils. 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Tampa, Fla., January 24, 1922—Members of the Fri- 
day Morning Musicale made their annual pilgrimage to the 
Carrefio Club in St. Petersburg on Wednesday, January 18. 
Fairies, fables and fantasies were the inspiration for a 
charming program, An enthusiastic audience greeted them. 
Lun-:heon was served in their honor at the Poinsettia Hotel. 
The following ladies appeared on the program: Mesdames 

. A. McKay, president of the club; Claude Park, C. R. 
Marney, W. D. Bailey, E. R. Carswell, Harold Shaw, 
Marion McKay, Regina Chastain, Edna Barritt, B. M. 
Sullivan, Robert Nunez, Helen Saxby, William H. Deuber, 
Ruth Milton, Mr:. T. M. Shackleford, ir Hulda Kreher, 
Ernest Kreher and Frances Luebke. These exchange pro- 
grams with St. Petersburg are always red letter days in the 
club annals. 

An inspiring program of American music was enjoyed by a 
large audience at the regular meeting of the Friday Morning 
Musicale, January 20. MacDowell's second concerto was 
skilfully executed by Helen Saxby and Mrs. B. L. Sullivan. 
Mrs. Frank Jackson was in charge of this successful pro- 


gram. 

The students’ department of the musicale held the regular 
meeting on Saturday morning. The program was in charge 
of Helen Saxby, and included the composers alphabetically 
from E to G. 

The Tampa Bay Hotel Orchestra gave its opening concert 
January 15. These concerts are always anticipated with 
pleasure. 

The daily concerts by the Municipal Band started the first 
of the year and will continue through the tourist season, 
alternating between Plant Park adnd the Court House 
Square affording enjoyment to the listeners. 

The interest in the Community “sings,” held each Sunday 
afternoon in the Casino, is well maintained under Earl 
Stumpf’s leadership, Each week the house is filled to its 
full capacity. 

Mrs. E. H. Hart’s pupils gave their regular monthly 
recital January 21, when a pleasing program was offered. 

The Lyceum Course offered an unusual attraction January 
23 in the presentation of Harold Proctor, tenor; May E. 
Rees, violinist, and Margaret Everett, pianist and accom- 
panist. They are artists of high standing and ga’e an 
enjoyable program which won generous applause. 

Waycross, Ga., February 6, 1922.—The Waycross 
Philharmonic Society will give an “Evening of Song” on 
February 10, at which time the club plans to present some 
of the best musicians of the city in both instrumental and 
vocal numbers, and will ask the audience to assist in some 
of the numbers. The program will be part of the com- 
munity service program that is to be given prior to the 
arrival in the city of a paid worker. Mrs. O. L. Garrett is 
in charge of the philharmonic portion of the program, 
while Mrs. Ben G. Parks will lead the community singing. 


Youngstown, Ohio, January 31, 1922.—The fine repu- 
tation established by the St. Olaf Choir sold every seat in 
the Park Theater by mail order twelve days before the box 
office sale opened for its concert here on January 26, and in 
chronicling this event, the only regret to be expressed is that 
more than one appearance could not have been arranged for 
in order that the disappointees could have witnessed the 
remarkable singing of these young choristers. Pittsburgh 
secured the only reengagement date available in their 
itinerary, however, where it is estimated that over 8,000 
people attended the two concerts given there. Until one has 
heard the St. Olaf Choir it is difficult fully to appreciate 
the enthusiastic things that have been written about this 
organization, for the singing of Prof. F. Melius Christian- 
sen’s choir so far excells that of other choirs heard here that 
after attending a concert hy these sixty-four young voices, 
a new standard of choral music is acquired. There are a 
few remarkably resonant low basses, and the effectiveness 
of the ensemble merits unqualified praise. The precision of 
attack and release, the accuracy with which they sing their 
difficult numbers, the grace of artistic phrasing, the distinct 
enunciation and sincerity of utterance have been achieved, 
but even more impressive is the spirit of devoutness with 
which they express the spiritual message they find in their 
music. Every note is memorized, and Conductor Christian- 
sen holds every eye, permitting him to command response 
to his every wish. As mesmeric as Du Maurier’s Svengali, 
through the power of his personality as much as his care in 
training, Prof. Christiansen has developed an ensemble that 
is at unity with itself and him. This choir seems to have 
solved Einstein’s theory of relativity and applied it to mat- 
ters of pitch. Certainly the tone for the first number of a 
group is carried onto the stage in the car, but as there is not 
a note of accompaniment nor a sound to give the pitch for 
the succeeding numbers, relative pitch must be the secret of 
the surprising accuracy with which the choir attacks each 
number. without audible assistance. In fact, a membef of 
the chojr verified this supposition. Here is an example of 


the degree of concentration to which an entire organization 
can be eloped. The choir sings with inspiration that in- 
spires. It is more than a model choral body; if all our 


irs could touch one so nn with the spirit of sacred 
song the exhortations of preachers could be dispensed with. 
The program sung in Youngtown was the same as presented 
at the New York concert. 
Joseph Bonnet gave a recital on the new four manual 
(Continued on page 58) 


EDWARD JOHNSON | 


Distinguished Tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Co. 


Writes as follows concerning 


ison Hamli 


Piano 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen: 

The Mason & Hamlin 
Piano exceeds my highest 
expectation... Its sensitive 
action and wonderful violin- 
like continuing tone defy 
To 


me it is a marvel,—the most 


adequate description. 


beautiful piano in the world. 
(Signed) Edward Johnson 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 





OPENINGS, 
Rose of Stamboul” opened at the Century, with 
Tessa Kosta and James Barton as the stars. 


The 


“The 
Donald Brian, 
This operetta is by Leo Fall and Sigmund Romberg. 
American book and lyrics are by Harold Atteridge. 

Bernard Shaw's “Back to Methuselah” opened at the Gar- 
rick, produced by the Theater Guild; it began on Monday. 
his play will be given in three sections, a week being de- 
voted to each section, 

Mme, Yvette Gilbert began a short season at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater. 

“Your Woman and Mine 

A George M. Cohan farce, “M 


" opened at the Klaw. 
adeleine and the Movies,” 


arrives at the Gaiety Theater, March 6, with his daughter 
in the leading role. 
CLOSINGS. 
“Danger,” with H. B. Warner, closed at the Thirty-ninth 
Street to go on tour, 
“Duley,” at the Frazee, closes next week, with a thirty 
weeks’ run to its credit. It is one of the few early fall 


productions that has made anything like a good season here. 

Elsie Janis and “Her Gang” leave the Gaiety this week. 
The engagement was extended one week, making a total of 
seven weeks 

“i uy's Fables,” 
weeks 

“Lilies of the 
weeks stay. 

“The Deluge,” an 
Plymouth 

“Foolish Wives,” 

“Tue Frencn Dot.” 
Bordoni came to the Lyceum Theater in a little 
comedy, “The French Doll,” adapted by E. 
Thomas. This charming play was obviously built around 
the lovely Irene. There is not an awful lot to it, as a play 
goes, but it is great fun, and one can certainly spend two 
and one-half hours being delightfully entertained. 

The entire cast is equally as good as Miss Bordoni. 
Edouard Durand,is the father, and it has been some time 
since he has had a part that was so sympathetic, or one 
that shows his ability as a comedian as does this present 
comedy. Adrienne D’Ambricourt was equally as good in 
the role of the mother. The first honors, however, fall to 
lhurston Hall, as T. Willington Wick, the multi-million- 
aire 

The story is very simple, This French family, consist- 
ing of mother, father, daughter and son, find themselves in 
straightened circumstances. It seems the only hope for 
financial relief is a successful marriage of the beautiful 
Georgine to some rich American. The entire play is a 
riot of comedy and withal is exceedingly well played. In 
the second act two songs have been interpolated in order to 
give the fair Irene a chance to sing. There is nothing par- 
ticularly original in the numbers, but she manages to get 
considerable applause. It must also be noted that Miss 
Bordoni's costumes are magnificent, and the production is 
in complete harmony. This form of entertainment cannot 
be too highly recommended in view of the fact that the 
season has offered so many plays that have been worthless 
from every viewpoint; it is an amusing, clean little comedy 
that cannot fail to make a very strong appeal to the the- 
atergoers 


at the Park, was withdrawn after three 


Field” ends at the Klaw after a twenty 


exceptional drama, closes at the 


a film, leaves the Central. 


Irene 
French 


“To tHe Laptes.” 

On this same Monday evening of last week “To the 
Ladies,” a comedy by George S, Kayfman and Mare Con- 
nelly, was presented at the Liberty Theater. They are the 
authors of “Dulcy,” a charming comedy that has been play- 
ing at the Frazee all season, After the premiére of 
“Dulcy” every one felt that these two new contributors 
to the theater had provided an entertainment that was unique 
and full of originality, “To the Ladies” is even more worth 
while. Helen Hayes and Otto Kruger are the stars, and it 
must be admitted that in the role of Mrs. Beebe Miss Hayes 
has had an opportunity to show the quaint comedy and the 
piquant individuality that are hers. Her two former plays 
of the present season were pitiful failures, through no 
fault of her own, 

The plot centers around a young couple whe live in a 
suburb, The boy works in a piano factory and the entire 
action is based on the activity of these newlyweds. The 
play is well written, exceedingly sincere and ex-eptionally 
well acted by the principals. From the time th: curtain 
goes up until the very last moment it is one long, continued, 
well deserved laugh. At times the comedy spark'es, par- 
ticularly the banquet scene. There is only one suggestion 
that the layman could possibly make, and that is, the action 
could be speeded up a bit—not in any one particular scene, 
but just a little cutting here and there to reduce the time 
about ten minutes. 

At the moment a more delightful comedy cannot be re- 
called for this season, The entire local press was enthusi- 
astic and from the way the first audiences have received 
this contribution it is easy to prophesy that it will play well 
on into the summer. It is thoroughly human. 


Notes. 


“If Winter Comes” is to be a feature film. The William 
Fox Company has secured the screen rights for the famous 
novei by Hutchinson. It is to be made into a big special 
production. The cast is not yet selected, 

Beginning this week, Jack Dempsey, the champion, will 
be the feature attraction at the Hippodrome. His act will 
illustrate the routine of a prize fighter while training for a 
match, There is considerable excitement over this engage- 
ment and it is something quite new and out of the ordinary 
for the big layhouse. 

“Chauve- fot ris,” the Russian company now playing at 
the Forty-ninth Street Theater, has ome sot a vogue 
that Morris Gest, the manager, has been forced to give ad- 
ditional matinees, 

John Philip Sousa, after a long tour which included 
Havana, will give a “home-coming concert” at the Hippo- 
drome March 5, This will be the only New York appear- 


ance and vill end his long season. 


A new play by 


Eugene O'Neill, “The First Man,” pro- 


duced by Augustin Duncan, will begin at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse on March 4, 

The Threshold Playhouse will be open for a season of 
several weeks. This is a new venture in connection with 
the School of the Theater, located in the Lexington Opera 
House. The plays will be acted by the students and the 
entire production will also be made by them, 

Earl Carroll Theater opened last Saturday night with 
“Bevu,” written by Mr. Carroll. There are many unique 
features regarding this theater. Mr. Carroll is not only 
a manager but also a playwright and a musician, and now 
he owns his own theater, a rather wonderful combination 
for so young a person. Everybody is waiting with keen 
interest to see what this newest venture is going to be like. 

In the comedy “To the Ladies” there is a song “Happy 
Day,” written by Zoel Parenteau. It’s a tuneful little num- 
ber and Miss Hayes and Mr. Kruger get considerable ap- 
plause. It is published by J. Fischer Bros. 


THe CapPIirov. 


The Capitol Theater celebrated Washington’s Birthday by 
having an all-American program. The first number was 
called “American Cycle.” “Stars and Stripes,” Sousa, was 
the overture. The big orchestra gave a spirited reading of 
this well known selection under the baton of Erno Rappe. 
This ,was followed by a tenor solo, “To a Wild Rose,” 
MacDowell, sung by William Robyn. A few weeks ago 
an old-fashioned “cake walk” was one of the features at 
the Capitol. Its success was so instantaneous that it was 
added again last week by special request, Oumansky and 
Zanou dancing. 

Another soloist was Caroline Andrews, singing “Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark.” Daniel Maquarre, flutist of the or- 
chestra, played the obbligato. Miss Andrews’ debut was 
quite a success. She has a coloratura voice of lovely qual- 
ity and she uses it with a great deal of skill. 


One of the most striking numbers of this altogether sat- - 


isfactory program was the first of Robert Bruce's “Wilder- 
ness Tales,” entitled “And Women Must Weep.” The 
photography was of the most beautiful seen on any screen 
and the acting of the young woman who took the part of 
the wife of the young fisherman was exceptionally fine. 
Her name is not given. 

S. L. Rothafel arranged a series of original tableaus to 
precede the feature picture. They were very colorful and 
blended beautifully with the atmosphere of the feature, 
‘Cardigan,” from Robert W. Chambers’s novel of the 
same name. The picture was interesting, due only to the 
story, which was of the American Revolution. There was 
a certain spirit of the time transferred to the screen, but 
it seemed to lack some of the sturdiness and vigor that 
one gets from reading, say, for instance, one of Hugh 
Pendexter’s stories. The musical score was good, so much 
so that you were constantly aware of its appropriateness. 
It was arranged by Mr. Rothafel from harmonizations and 
transcriptions by Mortimer Wilson. There were innumer- 
able old ballads, and of course “Dixie” and other similar 
compositions. The program ended with a nocturne in D 
flat, played by Mauro-Cottone, organist. It was a striking 
contrast to some of the selections heard recently. It was 
played as it should have been and it was apparent that the 
big audiences enjoyed it. 


THe CRITERION. 


“The Loves of Pharaoh,” an Ernest Lubitsch production, 
has started off with a tremendous swing. It has been de- 
clared to be the best of this German director’s films that 
have been shown in this country. 


Tue RIALtTo. 


A very good program was offered here. The overture 
was Beethoven’s “Lenore,” with Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Joseph Littau conducting. Another Triart production, “The 
Young Painter,” was one of the features of the program. 
The story was based on the paintings of Rembrandt. These 
films have attracted considerable interest on account of the 
uniqueness of the story and of their great educational 
value. They were begun as an experiment and have de- 
veloped into a very popular type of entertainment. There is 
sufficient plot and story to enhance their drawing power. 
One of the soloists was Gaston Dubois, cellist, and a mem- 
ber of the Rialto orchestra. His selection was the “Ele- 
gie,” which was cordially received. The second soloist was 
Betty Andersen, soprano, who is perhaps the most popular 
artist of the Riesenfeld forces. Her number was “Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie.” This present week will be the end of Miss 
Andersen’s season at the Riesenfeld theaters. It is under- 
stood she is leaving for her home in Seattle, where she 
expects to enjoy a well earned rest. 

The feature picture was Ethel Clayton in “Her Own 
Money.” A comedy ended the program. 


Tue Rrvott. 

Hugo Riesenfeld is ever on the lookout for innovations 
for his theaters and he was unusually successful last week 
in presenting something entirely new at the Rivoli Theater 
—a solo played on the clavilux, or color organ, with Thomas 
Wilfred, creator, at the instrument. Darkness prevailed 
throughout the auditorium, not a sound came from the organ, 
but on the motion picture screen colors of gorgeous hue— 
reds, whites, blues, purples, greens, etc.—moulded themselves 
into all sorts of designs, It is said that before very many 
years this instrument will be used extensively for educa- 
tional purposes. It certainly made a deep impression on the 
audiences last week at this theater. 

Another number of toner ee interest was the overture, 
Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody (conducted by Frede- 
rich Stahlberg and manuel Baer), we wr § Victorina Krigher, 
prima ballering of the Moscow Grand Opera, who very re- 
alistically portrayed in dance the joys and sorrows of sy 
life. An attractive background was furnished for Susan 
Ida Clough, mezzo soprano, for her solo, “One Fleeting 
Hour,” by Dorothy a Miss Clough possesses personal- 
ity and has a voice of good quality and power. The feature 
picture was Gloria Swanson in “Her Husband’s Trade- 
mark.” Of course there was the usual interesting Rivoli 
pictorial; also a 
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ALBERT E. SMITH Presents 


“THE SHEIK’S WIFE” 


A Love Drama of the Orient 
THE STRAND Fhe may dab CONE STARA 





Worey’e, _ Soraet og] at bist st St. 
Motion Pic- CAPITOL Bown agwes, 
ture Palace 


Week Beginning Sunday, Mar. 5. 
CARL LAEMMLE Presents 
THE FIRST REAL MILLION DOLLAR PICTURE 


“FOOLISH WIVES” 


By and with VON STROHEIM 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA £PX° RAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 





Parainetttl Piltses— 
Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI RIALTO 


Bway & 49th St. Times Square 


“THE MISTRESS 
OF THE WORLD” 


A Series of Four Paramount Pictures 
with MIA MAY 
First Episode Beginning Sunday, Mar. 5. 
“THE DRAGON’S CLAW”’ 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting | 


FAMOUS MALTS ORCHESTRA 
Riesenfeld and 











Hugo Joseph Littau conducting 
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Ernest Lubitsch’s Production 


“THE LOVES of PHARAOH” 


With Emil Jannings, Paul Wegener, Dagny Servaes 
A Paramount Picture 














Current New YorK Musica ATrractTIOoNs. 


“BLOSSOM TIME,” Ambassador. Operetta. 

“BLUE KITTEN,” Selwyn. Musical comedy. 

“BOMBO,” Jolson. Al Jolson as the star. 

“CHAUVE-SOURIS,” Forty-ninth Street. Balieff’s 
Russian Compan 

“FOR GOODNESS SAKE,” Lyric. Musical comedy. 

“GET TOGETHER,” Hippodrome. Extravaganza. 

“GOOD MORNING, DEARIE,” Globe. Musical comedy. 

“MARJOLAINE,” Broadhurst. Musical play. 

“MUSIC BOX REVUE,” Music Box. 

“PINS AND NEEDLES,” Shubert. English revue. 

“SALLY,” New Amsterdam. Musical comedy. 

“SHUFFLE ALONG,” Sixty-third Street. All negro 
revue. 

“TANGERINE,” Casino. Musical comedy. 

“THE PERFECT FOOL,” Cohan. Ed Wynn's show. 

“UP IN THE CLOUDS,” Forty-fourth Street. Musical 
comedy. 


Selections from New Productions 


Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Company 
“Stolen Kisses,” song, with music by Ted Snyder and 
words by Francis Wheeler. 
“My Cherry Blossom,” song, with music by Ted Snyder 
and lyric by Harry B. Smith, 
“My Mammy Knows,” song, by Harry De Costa and M. 
K. Jerome. 
“My Sunny Tennessee,” 
Ruby and Herman Ruby. 
“The Sheik,” song, with music by Ted Snyder and words 
by Harry B. Smith and Francis Wheeler. 
Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York 
“Sweet William Waltz,” by Archibald Joyce. 
Pa valse song, with words and music by Leon Du 
arc. 


song, by Bert Kalmar, Harry 


Victoria Publishing Company 

“The O’Brien Girl,” a musical comedy, presented by 
George M. Cohan, with music by Louis A. Hirsch, book and 
lyrics by Otto Harbach and Frank Mandel. The most popu- 
lar selections are “The Last Dance,” “Learn to Smile,” 
“There Can’t Be Any Harm in Saying Just Goodbye,” “I 
Wonder How I Ever Passed You By, ” “The Pie Sotion 
Step,” “That O’Brien Girl,” “I’m Alt Excited,” “My Little 


Canoe.” 
Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


“Out of the Shadows,” song, with music by Walter Blau- 
fuss and lyric by Gus Kahn 

“Whisper to Me in the Starlight,” 
Jerry Jarnagin and lyric by John Steel. 

“After the Rain,” song, with ore by Arthur Sizemore 
and Guy Shrigley ; lyric by Gus 

“Yoo-Hoo,” song, with music by Ai Jolson and lyric by 
B. G. De Sylva. May Jounson. 


song, with music by 
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left hand, becoming more animated, ending softly. “Ha- 
banera” is in the regulation dance-tempo, made most 
famliar through the solo sung by Carmen in the opera of 
that name. It is languid, enticing, songful, with melody 
principally in the bass, the whole movement suggesting 
summer-tiredness, if you interpret it that way! “Danza 
is _ tango, full of rhythm, syncopated for four measures, 

lowed by a single lyric measure. “Malaguena” evidently 
alludes to Malaga, from where comes or came the rich red 
wine, and this is a bright “— suggesting guitar and song 
combined. The reiterated A as ground-bass continues for 
three pages, yet there is no monotony. There follows 
music of fantastic type, saturated with spontaneous, happy- 
sounding Spanish joyousness. “Recuerdo” reminds one 
of Liszt's study “Ricordanza,” meaning “A Sweet Memory,” 
for it is overflowing with this atmosphere. Yet it has its 
sorrowful moments, expressed in the music by “quasi 
malinconicamente,” which, however, does not last long. 
Those seeking real Spanish music, by a Spaniard, not 
difficult (about grade three-four), will find it in these 
charming pieces. 

(Harold Flammer, New York) 
“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND” (Sacred Song) 
By John Prindle Scott 


The composer of many high-class songs, both for church 
and concert, among them “Christ is Risen,” “Ride Out” 
(Easter song), “Easter Message,” “The Voice in the 
Wilderness,” etc., John Prindle Scott, reared among the 
hills o’ Chenango, knows how to write effectively. Singer 
himself, he. selects the right text, and then composes the 
right music for it. Full of vigor, melodious, this martial 
song will find many to sing it, provided the singer has full 
voice and a lively musical temperament. Agitated middle 
section, a broad and triumphant ending, all make for effect. 
Text Biblical. For high and low voice. 


(Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York) 
“IF YE LOVE ME” (Sacred Song) 


By John Prindle Scott 


The text from St. John, chapter 14, this is an expressive 
sacred solo (high or low voice), ‘dignifi ed, worthy of 
Dudley Buck at his best, and that means natural, spon- 
taneous music, in which the words fit the music and vice 
versa. Due regard to singer’s sympathies and dislikes is 
evinced by composer Scott, and the result is a sacred song 
of fine ames 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York 
“THE FALSE PROPHET” (Song) 


By John Prindle Scott 

This is an “encore-song,” text by Reginald V. Darrow 
(Scott’s nom de plume), telling of Doris, who strolls 
through the meadow, and finds a little daisy blooming 
there; of course she pulls the petals, saying “He loves me; 
loves me not,” to the end, and when the flowerlet says 
“Loves me not,” she contradicts, saying, “You lying little 
daisy, he loves me!” It is set to polka movement, bright 
and pretty, some of' it talked, all of it simple and sure to 
please. For high and low voice. 


(The John Church Company, New York, Cincinnati; London) 
“THE PUPPY ET LE PAPILLON” (for Voice) 
By John Barnes Wells 


The tenor-composer Wells has the knack of writing 
music setting off “nonsense poems” possessed by no other 
American composer. His “I Dunno” was a success of 
some time ago, saying “I sometimes think I’d rather crow 
and be a rooster, than to roost and be a crow; but I 
dunno.” The “Puppy and Butterfly” (verse by Louise 
Van Wagenen, herself a singer) tells of a little French bull, 
racing, chasing butterflies, but who says, “It’s hopeless, ma 
foi! to catch thee.” “In thy sweet repose I'll rest on 
thy nose,” says the butterfly; “’tis war; catch me there 
if thou wakest”..... This bit is set to music which 
begins with suggestion of Ravel, Debussy & Co., with 
“futuristic” harmonies, goes into bright and natural music, 
every syllable coming out, with climax; an interlude, and 
the song ends on a high note, three pages long, with the 
queer harmony-chords accompanying the voice. Fine for 
encore purpose. 


(G. Ricordi & Co., New York, London, Paris, etc.) 
“MULBERRY TREE” (for Voice) 
By John Barnes Wells 
Another encore-song, words by Virginia Frazer Boyle, 
but in different vein than others, unusual for Wells, this 
being a really-truly ‘ ‘negro- song,” tenderly sentimental. It 
is marked “dreamily,” but, has rhythmic swing nevertheless. 
The refrain, “Dream on,” is very expressive, to the text 


Dream on, O, mo’nin’ heart, 
Dream on, dream on; 
Under de mullberry tree. 
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Variety in the refrain is attained on second repetition, the 
pogo. pet singing the melody, all in quiet, sometimes 
sad vein, 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“FROM THE DISTANT PAST” (for Piano) 
By Jacques Weissheyer 
This is from a set of three Pieces, being the composer's, 
eighty-seventh work. “Weissheyer” sounds Teutonic, yet 
the given name is French, suggesting Swiss extraction, and 
this might. well be, for the. music is neither German nor 
French, but eminently Chopinish in form, contents and 
spirit. It is in the key favored so much by Chopin, D 
flat, and is a nocturne, whatever name he may have given 
it. A beautiful singing melody runs through the entire 
short piece of three pages, with regular “spread arpeggio” 
accompaniment. Frequent holds, ritards, and above all, the 
modulations, are essentially like Chopin, impossible to 
describe, Twice the plaintive melody occurs, played softly, 
then it appears in a big climax, broadly, going into tempo I, 
and finishing with an accompanying added upper tone, 
dying away to softest end. Chopin throughout! “To 
Mlle. A. de Mourgues.” 


“UNDER LEAFY BRANCHES” (for Piano) 
By Jacques Weissheyer 


Marked “opus 88,” this seven-page piece also shows the 
influence of Chopin, with little accented tones here and 
there, lingerings on phrases, chromatic harmonies, and all- 
Chopin effects on every page. Following the first portion, 
sixteenth notes, comes a movement suggesting a waltz, 
marked “well rhythmed,” for all the world like a true 
Chopin waltz, with marked contrasts in dynamics. An 
expressive portion follows, the melody, evidently “bor- 
rowed” from the waltzlike movement; later on, an entire 
measur of silence is again like Chopin, then repeat of 
principal movement, and brilliant close. “Like Chopin” is 
a compliment and so intended; would more composers 
could do that! “To Mlle. Louise Vizentini.” 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York; Birmingham, Eng.) 
THREE SONGS FROM DUNE-HOME 
By Victor Harris 

The well known conductor of the St. Cecilia Society, 
that standard body of women-singers, composer of “A 
Madrigal” (an early success), is continually active in 
various phases of the musical life of the metropolis. That 
his output as a composer should always be so high-class is 
cause for wonderment, yet it is a fact that everything 
published by him shows utmost refinement, and that atten- 
tion to detail, which Rubinstein, for instance, lacked. The 
capacity for taking pains is certainly Victor Harris’, every 
measure of the three songs before the reviewer testifying 
to this. The poems, “Nod,” “Silver” and “The Cupboard,” 
are by Walter de la Mare, published by the Holt company. 
It is a description of evening, of Old Nod, the shepherd, 
closing 

His are the quiet steeps of dreamland, 
The waters of No-more-pain, 
Rest, rest, and rest again, 

The music has gentle swaying quality, with an accompani- 
ment figure altogether appropriate. The second stanza 
vocally repeats the beginning of the first, ending with long 
tones on the word “Rest,” with option of low or high note. 
“To the Mistress of Dune- home,” and for high, medium 
and low voice. 

“Silver” is the second of these songs, the title referring 
to the silver of the moon, the silver trees, the silver thatch, 
the silver silver-feathered doves, everything silver. It is a 
pretty idea, and the song is slow and tender, with an un- 
usual accompaniment, one which looks hard but is easy to 
play. For high and medium voice. 

“The Cupboard” is a brisk song, being the song of a 
child about the lollypops, the Banbury cakes, the small, fat 
grandmama with a very slippery knee. When this child 
is very, very good, the Keeper of the Key gives her both 
goodies. The music is wedded to the words in very truth, 
with humor and rhythmic effects. It ends on a high note, 
tied and accented at the close; an unusual effect! 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
“OUR FIRST FLAG” (a Short Cantata for Mixed Voices) 
By E. S. Hosmer 


The time for performance is about twenty minutes. All 
four voices have solos besides lots of effective phrases with 
chorus. The text is by M. Josephine Moroney. This 
selection is ideal for school work and suitable for almost 
any occasion. The words tell the story of our flag, how it 
was originated, and the why and wherefore. The charac- 
ters of Washington, Robert Morris and Betsy Ross are 
introduced, basso, soprano and tenor voices for the respec- 
tive parts, with a short baritone recitative for George Ross. 

The musical setting is just as inspiring as the words. 
Tuneful and simple in construction, yet with good value in 
composition. Will lend well for scenery and properties 
thereby making it doubly interesting for the school boys 
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and girls. This selection can make a profound impression, 
and emphasize on the minds of the children one of the 
most important events in American history. Worthy of 
every consideration. 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


“IF WINTER COMES” (a Ballad) 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool 


_ As explained, this work, just from the press, was written 
in the first flush of enthusiasm engendered by Hutchinson's 
novel of the same name, and dedicated to this author of 
the season’s most popular book, William Lee Dickson 
has contributed the lyric, and to him must be accredited 
full share of the ballad’s appeal. There are two verses 
and a refrain that are sympathetic and blend gracefully to 
the setting : 

If Winter comes, remember then: 

Awak’ning will repay; 

en in your heart the song I hear 
¢ west wind sing each , Bi 
Oh, Love, if Winter comes, 

Spring can't be far away. 


This will undoubtedly be the great song success of this 
house for the year. It has everything to recommend it 
to the concert artist, as well as to the lyceum and vaude- 
ville, The melody is good, and appears to lend itself to 
the tenor voice, although it could be just as effective in 
any other. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





The Boston Music Company, Boston 
“SERENADE,” 
H. Clough Leighter. 

similar occasions 
“HYMN TO THE SUN,’ 
the popular melody from ‘ ‘tog 
sau 


by Enrico Toselli, transcribed for the organ by 
A pleasing number for the cinema program or 


a good arrangement for the organ of 
D'Or (Rimsky-Korsakof), by arvey 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 
: “OH TRUE LOVE IS A BONNIE FLOWER,” a characteristic 
Scotch ballad by G. A, Grant-Schaefer. ‘Excellent selection for stu 
dents, or encore numbér. Man's song, high or low voice. 
Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 
“ROMANCE,” by Hermann Fromme! and transcribed for the 
organ by the well known composer, James H. Rogers. 
The John Church Company, New York 
“THE PUPPY ET LE 


PAPILLON,” a charming little encore 
number by John Barnes Wells, to words by Louise Van Wagenen 
The musical setting is aru and dainty, to words both French and 
English. Must have excellent diction to put the number over 

The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 
_ “HOLY DAWN,” a sacred song by Claude -Warford. Worth try 
ing over! 

“SPRING IS HERE,” “MY LADY” AND “WE WILL GO 
A-MAYING"—three numbers for the piano by Anna Priscilla 
Risher. These belong to a collection of seven, published separately 
Studio work, third and fourth grades. 

Clayton F. Summy, Chicago 

“IN we DARK, IN THE DEW,” a chorus for male voices, 
by Jos. . Clokey. For school and college clubs. 

“ONL Y A ROS E, " for female voloes ry Dorothy Gaynor Blake 

“GOD SAID, BEHOLD I HAVE GIVEN YOU,” a sacred an 


them for harvest or general use, Mey F. Leslie C a. Biblical text 
Tenor or soprano and bass solo. 

“IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,” 
eral use or for the Christmas services; also by 
Soprano and bass solos. 

“GLORY TO GOD,” 
prano solo. 


“A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE,” 


anthem for gen 
*, Leslie Calver 
anthem, by Mabel Howard McDuffee. So 


anthem, by Philo A. Otis 


J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London 
“DANCE DE LA MEUNIERE,” for the piano, by Manuel De 
Falla. An nag eng concert number. Students’ recital programs. 
The composer has added many optional phrases that enhance the 


brilliance and effectiveness of the selection, Modern in construction, 


W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


“CHANSON SLAVONIQUE,” for the piano, by 
A descriptive piece, not too difficult for artist student, Melodie and 
colorful. 

“THE NINTH STAR FOLIO OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC,” 
compiled by this publishing house for the student. It is a popular 
and not expensive edition that is well known on the other side All 
selections are by eminent composers. There are dozens of just such 
collections, so there seems little need for new ones. Every big pub 
lishing house has its own edition, along the same lines. 


Jean le Clerq 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“A ROUNDELAY,” for chorus of mixed voices with soprano 
solo, by Louis Victor Saar. A cappella, with piano accompaniment 
for rehearsals only. Good material for school and college work 

“NOW THE DAY IS OVER,” a vesper song, by Nathaniel Ir 

Written for the medium voice only 
YE,” a sacred song for the medium voice, 

ane words are by Katherine Bainbridge 
N,” a pastorale by Benjamine Godard and transcribed for 
the organ by Gottfried H. Federlein, 

sn, "ENTILENA,' " from the cello concerto, No, I, in A minor, by 
Geor, Goltermann, and Arenee ribed for the organ by Frederic York 
“ANDANTE CANTABILE,” from the “Petite § Symphonic” of 
Gounod, and transe bed yo the organ by Orlando A Mansfield 
TANTASIETTA AVEC VARIATIONS,” for the organ by The 
odore Dubois, The four BL wn listed above are from the Reci 
tal Series of Organ Transcriptions, of the 1922 catalogue of Schir 
mer, Inc. They are recommended for general programs and study 
M, J 


vin Hyatt 
‘er ARR hy Homer 
Grunn. 

“Pp. 





OPPORTUNITIES 











Free Season of Operatic Debut in 
Italy for America’s most talented 
operatic aspirant. Must know roles. 
Apply, giving full information, be- 
fore March 15, to J. BE, Allen, Sec- 
retary, 56 West 39th Street, New 
York. 


unlimited. Those who prefer to live in 
New York or Chicago please do not 
answer, Reasonable salaries guaranteed. 
Income dependent upon what the teacher 
can deliver. Address “O. F. A.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 














TEACHERS WANTED.—A large con- 
servatory of highest standing in Middle 
West city of half million population wants 
a young lady voice teacher of some ex- 
perience who can sing. Also a young 
woman, Dunning system piano teacher, to 
take charge of children’s department. Lo- 

cation a long distance from New York 
and Chicago. This school wishes to em- 
ploy teachers who really want to make 
places for themselves in a progressive 
city where the possibilities are absolutely 


WANTED—Violinist and viola player for 


amateur string quartet. Address “J. H.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West Ninth and 125 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
strictly modern studios in efficiently con- 
ducted buildings. Reliable hall and tele- 
phone service, with available maid serv- 
ice. Furnished studios. with Steinway 
grand pianos reserved on part time basis 
at hourly rate. Teachers, students, and 
visitors coming to New York for the 


summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 
Office, 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,’ 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








FOR SALE—Four genuine Violins, Strad, 
Amati, Maggini and Joseph Del Gesu. 
If I haven't what I claim I have, will 
pay expense back and forth. Collectors 
need not answer. Address, “G. R. 
care of Mustcat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








MAGNA-CHORDIA MUSIC CHAM- 
BERS, 10 East 44th St., New York City, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7379. Available for 
concerts, recitals, lectures, small dances, 





with the use of Magna-( *hordia pipe or- 
gan. Terms upon application 





PROMISING VOICES wanted to develop 
for concert and stage. Public appearances 
assured. Serious advice and voice trials 
free. Careers directed. Harriet De Young, 
formerly Chicago Opera Company, care 
Mortimer Kaphan, Concert Director, 104 
West 43d Street, New York. Telephone, 
4288 Bryant. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work pa a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records, 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording aboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 48) 
tralto) appeared in concert at the Auditorium. First came 
Mozart's “Voi che sapete,” in which the three artists made 
an admirable impression. Their solos also were received 


with marked favor. J. R. Hutchison, of Portland, fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments, The audience was very 
enthusiastic over the whole program, and rightly so. This 
concert took place under the direction of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau 

With Edna Swanson Ver Haar, Chicago contralto, as 
oloist, the Columbia Male Chorus gave its nineteenth an- 
nual concert on February 11 at the Auditorium. Charles 
Swenson led the chorus with musicianly discrimination, 
producing some excellent effects in the grand march from 


Aida,” Verdi; “The Lost Chord,” and several a capella 
numbers. Mme, Ver Haar, who made a quick conquest of 
her auditors, sang the aria, “O Mio Fernando,” from Doni- 
zetti La Favorita.” She was compelled to respond to 
many encores. Edgar E. Coursen, pianist, and Ralph W. 
Hoyt, organist, provided admirable accompaniments. 

Dent Mowrey, gifted composer-pianist, of New York 


ind Portland, appeared in recital in the ballroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel on February 9, playing a delightful pro- 
gram oi his own compositions. Especially pleasing was his 
onata, which has brought a fine contract from one of 
publishers. Jane Burns Albert, soprano, assisted, She 
ang a number of Mr. Mowrey’s beautiful songs. Pro- 
longed applause testified to the enjoyment of the audience. 
Mr. Mowrey has a large following here. 
(he Chicago Opera Association has been booked for five 


performances at the Public Auditorium, beginning 
March 22 

At the last meeting of the Oregon Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Orgamsts, William Robinson Boone gave an 
illuminating talk on “Artistic Accompaniments on the 


(organ d . > 
Kobert Louis Barron, of the first violin section of the 


Portland Symphony Orchestra, is giving a series of three 
recitals at the Mallory Hotel. 


SAN DIEGO FEASTS ON 
DELIGHTFUL BAUER MENU 


Other Bits of News 


San Diego, Cal., February 1, 1922.—Harold Bauer's con- 
cert for the Amphion Club on January 11 was a great event 
for musicians and music lovers, Mr. Bauer is master of 
the resources of his art and instrument and a modernist in 
the finest sense of the term 

An acquisition to San Diego's musical circles is William 
Harper, bass baritone, formerly of New York. Mr. Harper 
is well known in the east through appearances with leading 
orchestras and oratorio societies. In his recital recently 
he showed real musicianship and a very beautiful voice. 

Renato Zanelli scored a hit with his audience in the fourth 
artist concert of the Amphion series. It was “popular” 
evening, with many old favorites to the fore. Grace Wag- 
ner was successful in a group of Russian songs. 

Under the auspices of the Organists’ Guild, Dr, Latham 
True, a prominent organist of Portland, Maine, who is 
spending the winter in San Diego, gave a delightful recital 
at the Presbyterian Church. Dr. True-made an excellent 
impression in the double réle of organist and composer. _ 

At the second of the local artists’ concerts, the Amphion 
Club presented Ellen Bronson Babcock, pianist; Mrs. 
Gordon Gray, violinist, and Mrs, Courteney Minty, con- 
tralto. In spite of bad weather the attendance was good and 
the concert pronounced a great success. Too much em- 
phasis can hardly be given to these hearings for local mu- 
sicians, They should serve to crystallize and focus the ideals 
of professionals and students, and should be of real con- 
structive value in the community 

The soloist for the next concert of the San Diego Phil- 
harmonic Society (with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra) will be the pianist, Richard Buhlig. :. B. B. 


Lucchese Given Loving Cup 


It is not often that the chorus pays tribute to the stars of 
an opera company, but such an honor was bestowed on 
Josephine Lucchese during the San Francisco season of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, on January 31. “Lucia” 
was the bill that evening, with Miss Lucchese singing the 
title role. After she had sung the “Mad Scene” and had 
been forced by the applause of the capacity audience to 
repeat the latter half of it, she was called out before the 
curtain more than a dozen times, Finally the curtain was 
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lifted and the chorus was revealed standing. Josef 
Marchand, who had been elected spokesman, stepped forward 
and presented the youthful star with a silver loving cup, 
telling her that it came from his fellow members in the 
chorus. Miss Lucchese was greatly surprised, as the affair 
had been kept secret. The audience then redoubled its 
efforts in the way of applause and there were many more 
curtain calls. The cup, Which is a very handsome one, bears 
the following inscription: “To our little songbird, Josephine 
Luechese, with best wishes for her continuous success. 
From the members of the San Carlo Opera Chorus, Janu- 
ary 31, 1922.” 


CARL FISCHER ISSUES 
NEW JONAS WORK 


The First Part (in Two Volumes) of “The Master School of 
Modern Piano Playing and Virtuosity,” by Alberto 
Jonas, Has Just Been Issued by Carl Fischer 
Press—A Monumental Contribution to 
Musical Literature 
What promises to be a work of great value is “The 
Master School of Modern Piano Playing and Virtuosity,” 
by Alberto Jonas. The first part, in two volumes, is now 
ready for the musical world. Carl Fischer is the publisher. 
Jonas is one of the foremost living piano virtuosos. Dur- 
ing his long residence in Berlin he won considerable re- 





ALBERTO JONAS, 
author of “The Master School of Modern Piano Playing and 
Virtuosity,” a new work that is being issued to the music 
world by Carl Fischer, the publisher. (Photo © Under- 
wood & Underwood.) 


nown as a teacher. Besides being a gifted writer, the 
author is a linguist, and this colossal manuscript has been 
written in English, German, French and Spanish. It in- 
cludes hundreds of explanatory notes, whole chapters that 
will make the volumes of a tremendous educational value 
throughout the world, 

Many of the greatest living pianists to whom Mr. Jonas 
submitted his work have spent hours collaborating and 
adding their original technical exercises. These tional 
notations cover over two hundred pages. A list of these 
great artists includes Busoni, Cortot, Dohnanyi, Arthur 
Friedman, Ignace Friedman, Katharine Goodson, Godow- 
sky, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Lhevinne, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Stojowski, Emil Saurer and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

It is a new thought, vividly and tersely expressed, in- 
cluding many new technical discoveries. It contains chap- 
ters in a most concise form explaining and illustrating 
piano playing viewed from every angle. The author has 
also made some very wise and clever selections from the 
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best musical composers, including examples found in piano 
methods of Czerny to Romatial Severs. In fact, he has 
culled from the entire classic and modern repertory, sup- 
plying his own annotations, fingerings, and pedal marking. 
Among the celebrated artists who have written in praise of 
this ag undertaking, a few are listed as follows: 
2 s is the greatest and most valuable work that ever 
existed.” (Signed) Joser Luevinne. 
‘ “The most monumental work ever written on piano play- 
er (Signed) Ferruccio Busoni. 
_ “This immensely valuable work has aroused my deepest 
interest. It is a masterwork (Meisterarbeit).” 
. ; (Signed) Moriz RosentHA.. 
A wonderful unique work. A ificent, supreme 
achievement.” (Signed) Teresa CarreNo. 
_ “Without doubt the most monumental effort of its kind 
in existence.” igned) Haroip Bauer. 
“I wish to express my unbounded admiration for this 
stupendous work.” } 
Page (Signed) FANNIE BLoomFiELp-ZEISLeR. 
“This is the greatest and most beautiful work on piano 
playing that I have ever seen.” 
(Signed ) 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


IGNAz FRIEDMAN, 





(Continued from page 55) 

Skinner organ at St. John’s Episcopal Church on January 
23, and there were several hundred persons who could not 
gain admittance after eleven hundred crowded into this 
edifice. Bonnet played with all his accustomed perfection 
of technic, lofty musicianship and beautiful sincerity, a 
program of uncompromising standard. As usual Bach, the 
pre-Bach writers, Cesar Franck and Guilmant, figured 
prominently on his program. His recital will be remembered 
as one of the high lights of this season of much fine music. 
The Bonnet recital was presented gratis, under the auspices 
of the Monday Musical Club. 

On January 30 the student department of the Monday 
Musical Club presented its annual program before the senior 
department. Twelve youthful students, representative of 
the best talent among the membership of some two hundred 
serious young students, were heard. 

Cantor Joseph Schlisky, assisted by William Bloom, Pitts- 
burgh violinist, and accompanied by Evelyn Bloch, of this 
city, appeared in recital at Temple Emanu-El on January 25. 
Opera arias and sacred Hebrew numbers again revealed the 
pleasing tenor yoice that Cantor Schlisky introduced to us 
last season. Mr. Bloom was heard in the Vivaldi concerto. 


Caselotti Pupil Vociferously Applauded 


Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of G. H. Caselotti, well 
known New York vocal maestro, appeared as soloist for the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on February 8 in the Statfield ballroom. Mme. Caselotti, 
who was the star of the afternoon, sang so charmingly and 
effectively that one of the unwritten laws of the club was 
broken, the one relating to encores. 

Her program numbers were “Spargi d’amore Pianto,” 
Donizetti, and “Gran Valse,” by Venzano, both of which she 
rendered with a charm all her own. Her encore was the 
plaintive Russian folk song, “The Red Serafan.” 


Gunster Given Great Reception 


“Gunster Is Given Great Reception” and “Frederick 
Gunster Gets a Big Ovation” is way the headings in 
the local papers read after Mr. Gunster’s recent recital ap- 
pearance in Birmingham, Ala. On the tenor’s program, 
among other numbers, were “Ma Maison,” by Felix Four- 
drain; “Adoration,” by Burleigh; “Volga Boatman’s Song,” 
arranged by Bromberg, and A. Walter Kramer’s “Great 
Awakening.” On February 27, Mr. Gunster appeared with 
equal success in recital in Miami, Fla. 


Third Warren Ballad Concert 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano; Colin O’Moore, tenor; 
Norman Jollif, baritone; André Polah, violin, with Fran- 
cis Moore at the piano, will be the artists for Frederic 
Warren’s third ballad concert at the Selwyn Theater on 
Sunday evening, March 12. As usual, an interesting and 
varied program will be presented. 
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COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
eachers’ Normal Training, 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago 


55TH YEAR 
int A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 
A a of International Reputation 


ARTIST and 












PREPARATORY, NORMAL, 





MASTER DEPARTMENTS 





(INCORPORATED) 
also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
For catalogue and information PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
address Bertua Baur, Directress 
Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ideal residence department with superior equipment 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 13, 1922 


This Institute offers instruction the year round. 
All former students are invited to attend a meet- 
ing on February 24th at 8:15 to organize an 
Alumni Association. 


All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 





212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 








| ae we S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
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ESTEY PIANO co. 





CThe best 4nomn musical name in the ULlorlf 


N ew York Molde 
























MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


w Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
erereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





HlasonS Hemi 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 
New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 


ANICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Zi=__=_=s== LStablished 1838 in Phladehi — 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 


Name SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919) 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


Sy gt a isitely, bea autiful in tone and expres- 
n, esti ona ly superior, that I can ‘ae 
under bo me way the Autopiano leads in the player 
case world. 

Sincerely, 


gy Oh 

















THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















